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TO THS 



LITERATURE OF EUROPE 

IN THE FIFTEENTH, SIXTEENTH, AND 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. 



PART in, (OONTIKUKD). 

ON THE LITERATURE OF THE FIRST HALF OF THK 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 



CHAPTER in. 

bistort op 8pbculatite philosophy, from 1000 to 1660. 

Section L 

Arlftotdlui Logle — Cam jMoella — Theosophbtt — Lord Hertwrt of Cbtrbnry • 

OMwindl't Remarks upon him. 

1. In the two preceding periods, we have had occasion to 
excuse the heterogeneous character of the chapters g^vj^^ 
that bear this title. The present is fully as much ortSt 
open to verbal criticism ; and perhaps it is rather by ^^p^- 
excluding both moral and mathematical philosophy that we 
give it some sort of unity, than from a close connection in all 
the books that will come under our notice in the ensuing pages. 
But any tabular arrangement of literature, such as has often 
been attempted with no very satisfactory result, would be ab- 
solutely inappropriate to such a work as the present, which 
has already to labor with the inconvenience of more subdivi- 
sions than can be pleasing to the reader, and would interfere 
too continually with that general regard to chronology, without 
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which the name of history seems incon^uous. Hence the 
metaphysical inquiries that are convei'sant with the liuraan 
mind or with natural theology, the general principles of in- 
vestigating truth, the comprehensive speculations of theoreti- 
cal physics, — subjects very distinct, and not easily confounded 
by the most thoughtless, — must fall, with no more special dis- 
tribution, within the contents of this chapter. But since, 
during the period which it embraces, men arose who have laid 
the foundations of a new philosophy, and thus have rendered 
it a great epoch in the intellectual history of mankind, we 
shall not very strictly, though without much deviation, follow 
a chronological order, and, after reviewing some of the less 
important laborers in speculative philosophy, come to the 
names of three who have most influenced posterity, — Bacon, 
Descartes, and Hobbes. 

2. We have seen in a former chapter how little progress 
Aristot©- ^^^ been made in this kind of philosophy during the 
lians and sixteenth century. At its close, the schools of logic 
were divided, though by no means in equal propor- 
tion, between the Aristotelians and the Ramists : the one sus- 
tained by ancient renown, by civil or at least academical 
power, and by the common prejudice against innovation ; the 
other deriving some strength from the love of novelty, and the 
prejudice against established authority, which the first age of 
the Reformation had generated, and which continued, perhaps, 
to preserve a certain influence in the second. But neither 
from one nor the other had philosophy, whether in material or 
intellectual physics, much to hope : the disputations of the 
schools might be technically correct ; but so little regard was 
paid to objective truth, or at least so little pains taken to as- 
certain it, that no advance in real knowledge signalized either 
of these parties of dialecticians. According, indeed, to a 
writer of this age, strongly attached to the Aristotelian party, 
Ramus had turned all physical science into the domain of 
logic, and argued from words to things still more than his 
opponents.^ Lord Bacon, in the bitterest language, casts on 
him a similar reproach.^ It seems that he caused this branch 
of philosophy to retrograde rather than advance. 

1 Keckennann, Pnecognita Logica, p. toVives. He praises the former, howeret, 

129. This writer charges Ramus with for having attacked the scholastic party, 

plagiarism firom Ludovicus Vives, placing beins himself a genuine Aristotelian, 
the passages in app(Mition, so as to prove * " Ne vero, flU, cum hanc contra Aris- 

Ids ease. Ramus, he says, neynr allodes .tx>tri«m snatentiam fino, me com xebelli . 
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3. It was obvious, at all events, that from the universities, 
or from the church, in any country, no improvement jj^ |^j_ 

in philosophy was to be expected ; yet those who had provemeat 
strayed from the beaten tra^'k, a Paracelsus, a Jor- theendTof 
dano Bruno, even a Telesio, had but lost themselves **»• ««»'"• 
in irregular mysticism, or laid down theories of their 
own, as arbitrary and destitute of proof as those they endea- 
vored to supersede. The ancient philosophers, and especially 
Aristotle, were, with all their errors and defects, far more 
genuine high-priCvSts of nature than any modems of the six- 
teenth century. But there was a better prospect at its close, 
in separate though very im[)ortant branches of physical sci- 
ence. Gilbert, Kepler, Galileo, were laying the basis of a 
true philosophy; and they who do not properly belong to this 
chapter labored very effectually to put an end to all anti- 
quated errors, and to check the reception of novel paradoxes. 

4. We may cast a glance, meantime, on those universities** 
which still were so wise in their own conceit, and HethoOf 
maintained a kind of reputation by the multitude of Jj^^j^. 
their disciples. Whatever has been said of the tin. 
scholastic metaphysicians of the sixteenth century may be 
understood as being applicable to their successors during the 
present period. Their method was by no means extinct, 
though the books which contain it are forgotten. In all that 
part of Europe which acknowledged the authority of Rome, 
and in all the universities which were swayed by the orders of 
Franciscans, Dominicans, and Jesuits, the metaphysics of the 
thirteenth century, the dialectics of the Peripatetic school, 
were still taught. If new books were written, as was frequent- 
ly the case, they were written upon old systems. Brucker, 
who sometimes transcribes Morhof word for word, but fre- 
c|uently expands with so much more copiousness that he may 
be presumed to have had a direct acquaintance with many of 
the books he mentions, has gone most elaborately into this 
unpropitious subject.^ The chairs of philosophy in Protestant 

«jn» qnodaxn neoterico Petro lUmo oon- nhxa remm Tarietatem efllnzit, hk rero 
fpimiMe au^rare. Nullum mlbl com- etiam in rebus non rerum mlitudiuem 
OMTrium cum hoe tf^nonuiUn latibulo, vquarit. Atqoe hoe hominin cum nit, 
ptmirioidivima Uterarum tinea, compen- humanon tamen nsua In ore habet impu- 
diorum patre« qui cum meCbodi suae et dens, ut mibi etiam pro [pra ?] sopbiMtii 
compendii Tinclls res torqueat et premat, pr»Taricari rideatur." — Bacon, De Inter- 
ne quidem, fd qua fkiit, elabitur protinns pretatione Naturte. 
at exMlit : ip«e rero aridaa et deiiertiflBl- * Morhof. rol. U. 1. 1, c. 18, 14 ; BrudMr. 

nugaa strlngit. Ataoe Aquinaa qui- It. eap. 2, 8. 

cum Sooto at aocitt atiaiii In noo 
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German universities, except where the Ramists had got pos- 
session of them, which was not very common, especiallj after 
the first years of this period, were occupied by avowed Aristo- 
telians; so that, if one should enumerate the professors of 
physics, metaphysics, logic, and ethics, down to the close 
of the century, he would be almost giving a list of strenuous 
adherents of that system.^ One cause of this was the " Philip- 
pic method,'' or course of instruction in the philosophical 
books of Melanchthon, more clear and elegant, and better 
arranged, than those of Aristotle himself or his commentators. 
But this, which long continued to prevail, was deemed by 
some too superficial, and tending to set aside the original au- 
thority. Brucker, however, admits, what seems at least to 
limit some of his expressions as to the prevalence of Peripa- 
teticism, that many reverted to the scholastic metaphysics, 
which raised its head about the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, even in the Protestant regions of Germany. The 
universities of Altdorf and Helmstadt were the chief nurseries 
of the genuine Peripateticism.* 

5. Of the metaphysical writers whom the older philosophy 
Schobutio brought forth we must speak with much ignorance, 
writera. Suarez of Granada is justly celebrated for some of 
his other works ; but of his Metaphysical Disputations, pub- 
lished at Mentz in 1614, in two folio volumes, and several 
times aflerwai'ds, I find no distinct chai^cter in Morhof or 
Brucker. They both, especially the former, have praised 
Lalemandet, a Franciscan, whose Decisiones Philosophicae, on 
logic, physics, and metaphysics, appeared at Munich in 1644 
and 1645. Lalemandet, says Morhof, has well stated the 
questions between the Nominalist and Realist parties; ob- 
serving that the difference between them is like that of a man 
who casts up a sum of money by figures, and one who counts 
the coins themselves.' Vasquez, Tellez, and several more 
names, without going for the present below the middle of the 
century, may be found in the two writers quoted. Spain was 
peculiarly the nurse of these obsolete and unprofitable meta- 
physics. 

6. The Aristotelian philosophy, unadulterated by the fig- 
ments of the schoolmen, had eminent upholders in the Italian 
universities, especially in that of Padua. Caesar Cremonini 

i Brucker, It. 248. > Id., pp. 248-268. 

• Morhnf. toI U. Ub. i. cap. 14, Met. 15 ; Brucker, It. 128. 
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taught in that famous city till his death in 1630. Fortunio 
Liceto, his successor, was as stanch a disciple of the Peripa- 
tetic sect. We have a more full account of these men from 
Grabriel Naud6, both in his recorded conversation, the Naudse- 
ana, and in a volume of letters, than from any other quarter. 
His twelfth letter, especially, enters into some detail as to the 
state of the University of Padua, to which, for the purpose of 
hearing Cremonini, he had repaired in 1625. He does not 
much extol its condition : only Cremonini and one more were 
deemed by him safe teachers ; the rest were mostly of a com- 
mon class; the lectures were too few, and the vacations too 
long. He observes, as one might at this day, the scanty popu- 
lation of the city compared with its size ; the grass growing 
and the birds singing in the streets ; and, what we should not 
find now to be the case, the ^^ general custom of Italy, which 
keeps women perpetually locked up in their chambers, like 
birds in cages.** ^ Naud6, in many of these letters, speaks in 
the most panegyrical terms of Cremonini,' and particularly for 
his standing up almost alone in defence of the Aristotelian 
philosophy, when Telesio, Patrizi, Bruno, and others had been 
propounding theories of their own. Liceto, the successor of 
Cremonini, maintained, he afterwards informs us, with little 
support, the Peripatetic verity. It is probable, that, by this 
time, Galileo, a more powerful adversary than Patrizi or Te- 
lesio, had drawn away the students of physical philosophy 
from Aristotle ; nor did Naud6 himself long continue in the 
&ith he had imbibed from Cremonini. He became the inti- 
mate friend of Grassendi, and embraced a better system with- 
out repugnance, though he still kept up his correspondence 
with I^ceto. 

7. Logic had never been more studied, according to a 
writer who has given a sort of history of the science Tnatisw 
about the beginning of this period, than in the pre- **° ****** 
<^^^g Ago 9 ^^^ ^ ^<^^ he enumerates above fifty treatises on 
the subject between the time of Ramus and his own.* The 
Ramists, though of little importance in Italy, in Spain, and 
even in France, had much influence in Grermany, England, 
and Scotland.^ None, however, of the logical works of the 
sixteenth century obtained such reputation as those by Smig- 

> Xftudffi SpteloUe. p. 62 (adit. 1067) * Keekennaim, PnBOOgnite LogiM, f. 

• P. 87, «t tUibi aapima. 110 (adit. 1006). 

« Id., p 14T. 
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lecius, Burgersdicius, and our countryman Crakanthorp, all 
of whom flourished, if we may use such a word for those who 
bore no flowers, in the earlier part of the next age. As these 
men were famous in their generation, we may presume that 
they at least wrote better than their predecessors. But it is 
time to leave so jejune a subject, though we may not yet be 
able to produce what is much more valuable. 

8. The first name, in an opposite class, that we find in de- 
Campa- sccndiug , from the sixteenth century, is that of 
neiia. Thomas Campanella, whose earliest writings belong 
to it His philosophy, being wholly dogmatical, must be 
classed with that of the paradoxical innovators whom he fol- 
lowed and eclipsed. Campanella, a Dominican friar, and, like 
his master Telesio, a native of Cosenza, having been accused, 
it is uncertain how far with truth, of a conspiracy against the 
Spanish government of his country, underwent an imprison- 
ment of twenty-seven years ; during which, almost all his phi- 
losophical treatises were composed and given to the world. 
Ardent and rapid in his mind, and, as has just been seen, not 
destitute of leisure, he wrote on logic, physics, metaphysics, 
morals, politics, and grammar. Upon all these subjects, his 
aim seems to have been to recede as far as possible from Aris- 
totle. He had early begun to distrust this guide, and had 
formed a noble resolution to study all schemes of philosophy, 
comparing them with their archetype, the world itself, that he 
might distinguish how much exactness was to be found in those 
several copies, as they ought to be, from one autograph of 
nature.* 

9. Campanella borrowed his primary theorems from Telesio, 
Hi« theory ^"^ enlarged that Parmenidean philosophy by the 
taken from inventions of his own fertile and imaginative &:enius. 

*** He lays down the fundamental principle, that the 
perfectly wise and good Being has created certain signs and 
types (statuas atqiie imagines) of himself, all of which, seve- 
rally as well as collectively, represent power, wisdom, and 
love, and the objects of these attributes, namely, existence, 
truth, and excellence, with more or less evidence. God first 
created space, the basis of existence, the primal substance, 
an immovable and incorporeal capacity of receiving body. 
Next he created matter without form or figure. In this cor- 
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poreal mass, God called to being two workmen, incorporeal 
themselves, but incapable of subsisting apart from body, the 
organs of no physical forms, but of their Maker alone. These 
are heat and cold, the active principles diffused through all 
things. They were eniemies from the beginning, each striving 
to occupy all material substances itself; each therefore always 
contending with the other, while God foresaw the great good 
that their discord would produce.^ The heavens, he says iti 
another passage, were formed by heat out of attenuated 
matter, the earth by cold out of condensed matter : the sun, 
being a body of heat, as he rolls round the earth, attacks the 
colder substance, and converts part of it into air and vapor.' 
This last part of his theory Campanella must have after- 
wards changed in words, when he embraced the Copemican 
system. 

10. He united to this physical theory another, not wholly 
original, but enforced in all his writings with singular jjotion of 
confidence and pertinacity, the sensibility of all ere- tmiTenai 
ated beings. All things, he says, feel ; else would ** ^* 
the world be a chaos. For neither would fire tend upwards, 
nor stones downwards, nor waters to the sea ; but every thing 
would remain where it was, were it not conscious that destruc- 
tion awaits it by remaining amidst that which is contrary to 
itself, and that it can only be preserved by seeking that which 
is of a similar nature. Contrariety is necessary for the decay 
and reproduction of nature ; but all things strive against their 
contraries, wliich they could not do if they did not perceive 
what IS their contrary.' God, who is primal power, wisdom, 
and love, has bestowed on all things the power of existence, 
and 80 much wisdom and love as is necessary for their conser- 

> ** Id hac corporea moI« tanta materim Galfleo, In 1G22, Campanella defends the 

•tatiue, dixit Deu«, at naacerentur fabri Copemican system, and says that the mo- 

doo Incorporeif sed non potentee nfad a dem astronomers Uiink they cannot con- 

eorpore sabsistere, nullarum physlcarum struct good epheroeridee without it. 

fbnnaram oiigana, sed formatoria tantum- > '* Omnia ergro sentinnt ; alias mundns 

modo. Idrirro nati calor et frigus, prin- easet chaos. Ignis enim non sunum 

eipU actiTa principalia, idf>oque susb rir- tenderet, nee aquae in mare, nee lapides 

tntts diffusiTa. Station luimlcl fUerunt deorsnm ; sed res omnis ubi primo repe- 

mutoo, dum nterque cupit totam sub- riretur, permaneret, cum non sentiret sui 

•tantiam materialon occupare. llinc con- deetructionem inter contraria nee sui con- 

trm se inricem pugnare roepemnt, prori- serrationem inter similia. Non asset in 

dente Deo ex hujusmodi discordia ingens mundo generatio et cormptto nlnl eeaet 

bonnm.'' — Philomphia Realis Epilopiti- contrarletas, sicnt omnea physkriogl afBr- 

••(Krankfort, 1623), sect. 4. mant. At si alterum contrarlum non 

* This Is in the Compendium de Remm sentiret alteram sibi ease eontrarfnm, eoB- 



Katura pro Philomphiahumana, published tra Ipsum non pugnaret. SentiuDt ngjt 
by Adami In 161i. In Us Apol^cy for dngala.*'— Da Sanaa Barom, l.L e. i. 
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vation during that time only for which his providence has 
determined that they shall be. Heat, therefore, has power 
and sense, and desire of its own being ; so have all other 
things seeking to be eternal like God : and in God they are 
eternal; for nothing dies before him, but is only changed.^ 
Even to the world as a sentient being, the death of its parts 
is no evil, since the death of one is the birth of many. Bread 
' that is swallowed dies to revive as blood, and blood dies that 
it may live again in our flesh and bones ; and thus, as the life 
of man is compounded out of the deaths and lives of all his 
parts, so is it with the whole universe.^ God said, Let all 
things feel, some more, some less, as they have more or less 
necessity to imitate my being; and let them desire to live 
in that which they understand to be good for them, lest my 
creation should come to nought.^ 

11. The strength of Campanella's genius lay in his imagi- 
Hiaimari- "^*^^") which raiscs him sometimes to flights of 
nation and imprcssive eloquence on this favorite theme. " The 
eloquence, gj^y. ^^^^ 8tB.TS are endowed with the keenest sensibili- 
ty ; nor is it unreasonable to suppose that they signify their 
mutual thoughts to each other by the transference of light, 
and that their sensibility is full of pleasure. The blessed 
spirits that inform such living and bright mansions behold all 
things in nature and in the divine ideas : they have also a 
more glorious light than their own, through which they are 
elevated to a supernatural beatific vision." * We can hardly 



1 " Tgitur ipse Dens, qui est prima po- ceatque. Tta ntilis est mundo transrauta- 

t«3tia, prima sapientia. primus amor, tio eorum particularium noxia displicens- 

lar^tus est rebus omnibus potentiam que illis. Totus homo compositus est ex 

Vivendi, et sapientiam et amorem quantum morte ac vita partialibus, quae integrant 

sufficit conservation! ipsarum in tanto vitam himianam. Sic mundus totus ex 

tempore necessariae, quantum determina- mortibus ac vltabus compovsitus est, quse 

Tit qus mens pro rerum regimine in ipso totius vitam efflciunt." — Philosop. Kea- 

ente, nee prseteriri potest. Calor ergo lis, c. 10. 

potest, sentit, amat esse : ita et res omnis, s u Sen tiant alia magis, alia minus, prout 

cupitque aiternari sicut Dens, et Deo res magis minusque opus habent, ut me imi- 

nulla moritur, sed solummodo mutatur,'^ tentur in essendo. Ibidem ament omnia 

&c. — 1. ii. c. 26. vivere in proprio esse pnecognito ut bono, 

* '' Non est mains ignis in suo esse; terras ne corruat factura mea." — Id., c. 10. 

autem malus videtur, non autem mundo : * ^* Animae beatae habitantes sic vivas lu- 

nec vipera mala est, licet homini sit mala, cidasque mansiones, res uaturales vident 

Ita de omnibus idem praedico. Mors quo- omnes divinasque ideas, habent quoque 

que rei unius si nativitas est multarum lumen gloriosius quo elevantur ad vi^o- 

rerum, mala non est. Mori tur panls man- nem supematuralem beatificam, et vehiti 

ducatus, ut fiat sanguis, et sanguis mori- apud nos luces plurimae sese mutuo tan- 

tur, ut in carnem, nervos et ossa vertatur gunt, intersecant, decussant, sentiuntque, 

ac vivat ; neque tamen hoc universe dis- ita in coelo luces distinguuntur, uniun- 

C" et animali, quamvis partibus mors ipsa, tur, senttont.'^ — De Sensu Berum, 1. iii 

est I f^iansmutatio doloriflca sit, displi- o. 4. 
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read this without recollecting the most sublime passage, per- 
haps, in Shakspeare : — 

** Sit, Jenics. Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick InUld with patinet of bright gold ! 
There's not the smallest orb, whirh thou behold^at, 
But In his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubim. 
Such narmony is In immortal souls ; 
But, while this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth groaaly close us in, we cannot hear It." ^ 

12. " The world is full of living spirits," he proceeds ; " and, 
when the soul shall be delivered from this dark cavern, we 
shall behold their subtle essences. But now we cannot dis- 
cern the forms of the air, and the winds as they rush by us ; 
much less the angels and demons who people them. Misera- 
ble as we are, we recognize no other sensation than that which 
we observe in animals and plants, slow and half extinguished, 
and buried under a weight that oppresses it. We will not 
understand that all our actions and appetites and motions and 
powers flow from heaven. Look at the manner in which light 
is diffused over the earth, penetrating every part of it with 
endless variety of operation, which we must believe that it 
does not perform without exquisite pleasure."* And hence 
there is no vacuum in nature, except by violent means ; since 
all bodies delight in mutual contact, and the world no more 
desires to be rent in its parts than an animal. 

13. It is almost a descent in Campanella from these visions 
of the separate sensibility of nature in each particle, when he 
seizes hold of some physical fact or analogy to establish a 
subordinate and less paradoxical part of his theory. He was 
much pleased with Gilbert's treatise on the magnet, and 
thought it, of course, a proof of the animation of the earth. 
The world is an animal, he says, sentient as a whole, and 
enjoying life in all its parts.' It is not surprising that he 

> Merphant of Venice, act ▼. que non sine magna efllcere Tolnptate exl^ 

s ** Fnetenrohuit in conspeeta noetro umanda est." — 1. ill. c. 6. 

venH et aer, at nihil eoa videmus, multo Campanella used to hear, as he tells us, 

minus Tidemus Angelas Daemonasque, wheuever any evil was impending, a voice 

qoorum plenus est mnndus. calling him by his name, sometimes with 

**InfS»licca qui aensum alinm nullum other words: he doubted whether this 

a gnoecimus, nisi obtnsum animalium were his proper demon, or the air Itself 

plantanimqne, tardum, demortunm, ag- speaking. It is not wonderful that his 

gravatum, sepultnm : nee quidem intelli- Imagination was affected by length of eon- 

gere volnmnaomnem actionem nosferam et flnement. 



appetitnm et sensum et motum et vim a * *' Mundum esM animal, totnm seoUeni^ 

9iaAo manare. Ecce lax quanto acutis- omnesqne portionea t^xu eomaaal fMi 

simo cxpiuiditnr senaa taper terram, quo dera vita.*' — L i. a. 9. 
naltiplieatar, fsoarator, amplifieatur, Id- 
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ascribes intelligence to plants ; but he here remarks, that we 
find the male and female sexes in them, and that the latter 
cannot fructify without the former. This is manifest in sili- 
quose plants and in palms (which on this account he calls in 
another place the wiser plants, plantce sapienttores), in which 
the two kinds incline towards each other for the purpose of 
fructification.^ 

14. Campanella, when he uttered from his Neapolitan 
Hii works P"*o^ these dulcet sounds of fantasy, had the advan- 
Dubiiiihed tage of finding a pious disciple who spread them over 
byAdami. Q^ggp parts of Europe. This was Tobias Adami, 
initiated, as he tells us, in the same mysteries as himself 
(nostrcB philosophice symmysta), who dedicated to the philoso- 
phers of Germany his own Prodromus Philosophiae Instauran- 
dae, prefixed to his edition of Campanella's Compendium de 
RerumNatura, published at Frankfort in 1617. Most of the 
other writings of the master seem to have preceded this 
edition; for Adami enumerates them in his Prodromus.' 
Campanella did not fully obtain his liberty till 1 G29, and died 
some years afterwards in France, where he had experienced 
the kindness of Peiresc and the patronage of Richelieu. His 
philosophy made no very deep impression : it was too fanciful, 
too arbitrary, too much tinctured with marks of an imagina- 
tion rendered morbid by solitude, to gain many proselytes in 
an age that was advancing in severe science. Gassendi, 
whose good nature led him to receive Campanella, oppressed 
by poverty and ill usage, with every courteous attention, was, 
of all men, the last to be seduced by his theories. No one, 
probably, since Campanella, aspiring to be reckoned among 
philosophers, has ventured to assert so much on matters of 
high speculative importance, and to prove so little. Yet he 
seems worthy of the notice we have taken of him, if it were 
only as the last of the mere dogmatists in philosophy. He is 
doubtless much superior to Jordano Bruno, and I should pre 
sume, except in mathematics, to Cardan.^ 

> " iDToiieiDtui in plantis sexam mas- * [ProdromiiB Phllomphlae Tnstanrandn 

enlinum et tbemlninqw. at ia mnimallbas. is only a titlepage. Adami contrt*>ated a 

et foeminam non ftncoflcare rine mawuli preface to this edition of Campanella's 

eongresra. Hoe patet in siUqais et in worli; bnt the words Ptodromus, &c., are 

palmis, quarum mas fceminaque inclinan- meant for the latter, and not for any thing 

tnrmutno alter in alteram etseseoacnlan- written by the editor. See Notes and 

tar, et fbemina Im pregnatnr, nee frnctificat Queries, toI . ir. p. 276. — 1868. ] 

tine mare ; immo conspicitar dolens, squ»> * Brncker (toI. t. pp. 10&-i44) has ghren 

lida mortnaque, et pulvers illius et odora a laborloos aoalyBls of the phUoaophy of 

MTiTiaeit.** OampansHa. 
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15. A less important adversary of the established theory in 
physics was Sebastian Basson, in his " Philosophise p 
Naturalis adversus Aristotelem Libri XII., in qui- 

bus abstrusa vetenim physiologia restauratur, et Aristotclis 
errores solidis rationibus refelluntur. Genevae, 1G21." This 
book shows great animosity against Aristotle, to whom, what 
Lord Hacon has himself insinuated, he allows only the credit 
of having preserved fragments of the older philosophers, like 
pearls in mud. It is difficult to give an account of this long 
work. In some places we perceive signs of a just philo- 
sophy; but in general his explanations of physical pheno- 
mena seem as bad as those of his opponents ; and he displays 
no aequaintiince with the writings and the discoveries of 
his gi*eat contemporaries. We find also some geometrical 
panidoxes ; and, in treating of astronomy, he wiites as if he 
had never heard of the Copemican system. 

1 6. Claude Berigard, bom at Moulins, became professor of 
natural philosophy at Pisa and Padua. In his Cir- 

culi Pisani, published in 1G43, he attempted to "«*^ 
revive, as it is commonly said, the Ionic or corpuscular philo- 
sophy of Anaxagoras, in opposition to the Aristotelian. 
The book is rare ; but Brucker, who had seen it, seems to 
have satisfactorily repelled the charge of atheism, brought by 
some against Berigard.^ Another Frenchman domiciled in 
Italy, Magnen, trod nearly the same path as Beri- «j^ 
gard ; professing, however, to follow the modification 
of the corpuscular theory introduced by Democritus.' It 
seems to be observable as to these writers, Basson and the 
others, that coming with no sufficient knowledge of what had 
recently been discovered in mathematical and experimental 
science, and following the bad methods of the universities, 
even when they deviated from their usual doctrines, dog- 
matizing and asserting when they should have proved, ar- 
guing synthetically from axioms and never ascending from 
particular facts, they could do little good to philosophy, ex- 
cept by contributing, so far as they might be said to have 
had any influence, to shake the authority of Aristotle. 

17. This authority, wliich at least required but the defer- 

> Brucker, It. 460 ; Niceron, xxxi., mistinderitood the atomic theory of I>». 

vhere he Lo lowrted by the name of Beau- mocritu^, and substituted one quite dlf- 

Ngard, which la probably more correct, ferent in hin Democritus Beriiriaceiit, pub> 

hot apdnst uaece. Uahed in 1049. 

s Brudwr (p. 501) thinka that MasMn 
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ence of modest reason to one -of the greatest of mankind, 
Pamceisists ^^ ^^ exchanged, in any pai't of science, for the 
unintelligible dreams of the school of Pai*acelsus, 
which had many disciples in Germany, and a very few in 
England. Germany, indeed, has been the native soil of mys- 
ticism in Europe. The tendency to i-eflex observation of the 
mind, characteristic of that people, has exempted them from 
much gross error, and given them insight into many depths 
of truth, but at the expense of some confusion, some liability 
to self-deceit, and to some want of strictness in metaphysical 
reasoning. It was accompanied by a profound sense of the 
presence of Deity ; yet one which, acting on their thoughtful 
spirits, became rather an impression than an intellectual 
judgment, and settled into a mysterious indefinite theopathy, 
when it did not even evaporate in Pantheism. 

18. The founder, perhaps, of this sect, was Tauler of 
And Theo- Strasburg, in the fourteenth century, whose seimons 
■ophists. in the native language — which, however, are sup- 
posed to have been translated from Latin — are full of what 
many have called by the vague word mysticism, — an intense 
aspiration for the union of the soul with God. An anony- 
mous work generally entitled the German Theology, written 
in the fiileenth century, pursues the same track of devotional 
thought. It was a favorite book with Luther, and was trans- 
lated into Latin by Castalio.^ These, indeed, are to be con- 
sidered chiefly as theological; but the study of them led 
readily to a state of mental emotion, wherein a dogmatic 
pseudo-philosophy, like that of Paracelsus, abounding with 
assertions that imposed on the imagination, and appealing fre- 
quently both to scriptural authority and the evidence of 
inward light, was sure to be favorably received. The 
mystics, therefore, and the theosophists, belonged to the 
same class ; and it is not uncommon to use the names indif- 
ferently. 

19. It may appear not here required to dwell on a subject 

scarcely falling under any province of literary his- 
tory ; but two writers within this period have been 
sufficiently distinguished to deserve mention. One of these 
was Robert Fludd, an English physician, who died in 1637 ; 
a man of inde&tigable diligence in collecting the dreams and 

1 Eplflcopltui placM the anthor of the and Darid Qeoige, among men antiiiid- 
TheolQ((la Oennanica, with Henry Nkola« aata. 
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follies of past ages, blending them in a portentous combination 
with new fancies of his own. The Rabbinical and Cabalistic 
authors, as well as the Paracelsists, the writers on mngic, 
and whatever was most worthy to be rejected and forgotten, 
formed the basis of his creed. Among his numerous works, 
the most known was his Mosaic Philosophy, in which, like 
many before his time as well as since, he endeavored to 
build a scheme of physical philosophy on the first chapters in 
Genesis. I do not know whether he found there his two 
grand principles or forces of nature ; a northern force of con- 
densation, and a southern force of dilatation. These seem to 
be the Parmenidean cold and heat, expressed in a jargon 
affected in order to make dupes. In peopling the universe 
with demons, and in ascribing all phenomena to their invisi- 
ble agency, he pursued the steps of Agrippa and Paracelsus, 
or rather of the whole school of fanatics and iihpostors called 
magical. He took also from older writers the doctrine of 
a constant analogy between univereal nature, or the macro- 
cosm, and that of man, or the microcosm ; so that what was 
known in one might lead us to what was unknown in the 
other.^ Fludd possessed, however, some acquaintance with 
science, especially in chemistry and mechanics ; and his 
rhapsodies were so far from being universally contemned 
in his own age, that Gassendi thought it not unwoi*thy of 
him to enter into a prolix confutation of the Fluddian phi- 
losophy.* 

20. Jacob Behmen, or rather Boehm, a shoemaker of Gor- 
litz, is far more generally familiar to our ears than j^cob Beh- 
his contemporary Fludd. He was, however, much "»«>• 
inferior to him in reading, and in fact seems to have read 
little but the Bible and the writings of Paracelsus. He re- 
counts the visions and ecstasies during which a supernatural 
illumination had been conveyed to him. It came, indeed, 
without the gifl of transferring the light to others ; for scarce 
any have been able to pierce the clouds in which his meaning 
has been charitably pi*esumed to lie hid. The chief work of 
Behmen is his Aurora, written about 1612, and containing a 
record of the visions wherein the mysteries of nature were 

> This was a IkTorite doctrine of Pan- qui est mare. Ilomo igittir compradlnm 

celaufl. Campanella was much too fanci- epilogusque mundi eat.'' — De Sensa B«« 

ftU not to embrace It. ** Munditf," lie rum. 1. ii. c. 82. 

nySf *' habet apirltum qui eat coelum, * Brucker, It. 681 ; Bohle, IlL 157. 
lum corpus quod cat terra, aaoguinem 
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revealed to him. It was not published till 1641. He is said 
to have been a man of great goodness of heart, which his 
wrilings display ; but, in literature, this cannot give a sanc- 
tion to the incoherencies of madness. His language, as far 
as I have seen any extracts from his works, is colored with 
the phraseology of the alchemists and astrologers : as for his 
philosophy, so to style it, we find, according to Brucker, who 
has taken some pains with the subject, manifest traces of the 
system of emanation, so ancient and so attractive ; and, from 
this and several other reasons, he is inclined to think the 
unlearned shoemaker of Gorlitz must have had assistance 
from men of more education in developing his visions.^ But 
the emanative theory is one into which a mind absorbed in 
contemplation may very naturally fall. Behmen had his 
disciples, which such enthusiasts rarely want ; and his name 
is sufficiently known to justify the mention of it even in phi- 
losophical history. 

21. We come now to an English writer of a different class, 
Lord Her- ^^'^^® known as such at present, but who, without doing 
bert, De much for the advancement of metaphysical philoso- 
'*• phy, had, at least, the merit of devoting to it, with a 
sincere and independent spirit, the leisure of high rank, and 
of a life not obscure in the world, — Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury. The principal work of this remarkable man is his 
Latin treatise, published in 1G24, On Truth as it is distin- 
guished from Revelation, from Probability, from Possibility, 
and from Falsehood. Its object is to inquire what are the 
sure means of discerning and discovering truth. This, as, 
like other authors, he sets out by proclaiming, had been 
hitherto done by no one; and he treats both ancient and 
modem philosophers rather haughtily, as being men tied to 
particular opinions, from which they dare not depart. " It 
is not from an hypocritical or mercenary writer that we are 
to look for perfect truth. Their interest is not to lay aside 
their mask, or think for themselves. A liberal and independ- 
ent author alone will do this."* So general an invective, 
after Lord Bacon, and indeed afler others like Campanella, 
who could not be charged with following any conceits rather 



> Bracker, It. 698. terent ne personam deponant, Tel aliter 

* *^ Non est igitur a larrato aliqtio Tel quidem aentiant. Ingenuus et sui arbi- 

■tlpeDdioflo Bcriptore ut Terum cooBum- trii ista solummodo prsestablt auctor." — • 

matum opperiaria : nionun apprime in- Spist. od Lectorem. 
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than their own, bespeaks either ignorance of philosophical 
literature, or a supercilious neglect of it. 

22. Lord Herbert lays down seven primary axioms:-^ 
1. Truth exists; 2. It is coey^l with the things to j.. ^ 
whicli it relates ; 3. It exists everywhere ; 4. It is 
self-evident;^ 5. There are as many truths as there are 
differences in tilings ; 6. These differences are made known 
to us by our natural faculties ; 7. There is a truth belonging 
to these truths, — " Est Veritas qusedam harum veritatura." 
This axiom he explains as obscurely as it is strangely ex- 
(>re8sed. All truth he then distinguishes into the truth of the 
thing or object, the truth of the appearance, the truth of the 
perception, and the truth of the understanding. The truth of 
the object is the inherent conformity of the object with itself, 
or tliat which makes every thing what it is.* The truth of 
appearance is the conditional conformity of the appearance 
with the object. The truth of perception is the conditional 
conformity of our senses {facidicUes nostras prodromas) with 
the apf>earances of things. The truth of understanding is the 
due conformity between the aforesaid conformities. All truth 
therefore is conformity; all conformity, relation. Three things 
are to be observed in every inquiry after truth, — the thing 
or object, the sense or faculty, and the laws or conditions by 
which its conformity or relation is determined. Lord Herbert 
is so obscure, partly by not thoroughly grasping his subject, 
partly by writing in Latin, partly perhaps by the sphalmcUa 
et errata in typographoy qtuedam fortasse in sdpso, of which 
he complains at the end, that it has been necessary to omit 
several sentences as unintelligible ; though what I have just 
given is far enough from being too clear. 

23. Truth, he goes on to say, exists as to the object, or 
outward thing itself, when our faculties are capable condiUoM 
of determining every thing concerning it ; but, though <>' truth. 
this definition is exact, it is doubtful, he observes, whether 
any such truth exists in nature. The first condition of dis- 
cerning truth in things is that they should have a relation to 
ourselves {lU intra nostram stet analogiam) ; since multitudes 
of things may exist which the senses cannot discover. The 

* " IlflK rerttas e«t in se manifwia.'* Terft enltn Ita apparebit, Term tamen «z 

B« ohierm that what are called fiUne reritate rei non erit/' 

appaarancMi are tme as such, though not ' ^* Inhierenfl ilia confonnltas rei emn 

true acvording to the reality of Uie ob- neipaa. niTe iUa ratio, ex qua ren ooaqui^ 

)eei : " Sua reritaa appaientiiB fUuB ioflBt, que dbi constat." 
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three chief constituents of this condition seem to be, 1. That 
it should be of a proper size, neither immense nor too small ; 
2. That it should have its determining difference, or principle 
of individuation, to distinguish it from other things ; 3. That 
it should be accommodated to some sense or perceptive faculty. 
These are the universally necessary conditions of trutli (that 
is, of knowledge) as it regards the object. The truth of ap- 
pearance depends on others, which are more particular; as 
that the object should be perceived for a sufficient time, 
tlirough a proper medium, at a due distance, in a proper 
situation.^ Truth of perception is conditional also; and its 
conditions are that the sense should be sound, and the atten- 
tion directed towards it. Tnith of understanding depends on 
the Koivai ewomt, the common notions possessed by every man 
of sane mind, and implanted by nature. The understanding 
teaches us, by means of these, that infinity and eternity exist, 
though our senses cannot perceive them. The understanding 
deab also with universals; and truth is known as to uni- 
versals, when the particulars are rightly apprehended. 

24. Our faculties are as numerous as the differences of 
lasdncUve things ; and thus it is, that the world corresponds by 
truthfl. perfect analogy to the human soul, degrees of per- 
ception being as much distinct from one another as different 
modes of it. All our powers may, however, be reduced to 
four heads ; natural instinct, internal perception, external sen- 
sation, and reason. What is not known by one of these four 
means cannot be known at all. Instinctive truths are preved 
by universal consent Plere he comes to his general basis of 
religion, maintaining the existence of Koivai twouu^ or common 
notions of mankind on that subject ; principles against which 
no one can dispute, without violating the laws of his nature.' 
Natural instinct he defines to be an act of those faculties 
existing in every man of sane mind, by which the common 
notions as to the relations of things not perceived by the 
senses (rerum inlemarum)^ and especially such as tend to 
the conservation of the individual, of the species, and of the 

1 Lord Herbert defines appearance, * " Prindpia llla nacroeancta, contra 

*Mcetypum, ma forma Ticaria rei, qun qn» divputare nefiw/' — p. 44. I have 

sub conditionibus istis cum prototypo suo tran5lated thifl in the best Mn^e I could 

confonnata, cum conceptu denuo sub con- give it ; but to xxteftu or nefa*^ before we 

ditionibufl etiam suis, conformari ct modo have defined their meaning, or proved 

quodam spirituali, tanquam ab objecto their existence, is but indifbreut logio. 
decira, etiam in ocjecti absentia conser- 
Taxi potest." 
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whole, are formed withoul any process of reasoning. These 
common notions, though excited in us by the objects of sense, 
are not conveyed to us by them : they are implanted in us by 
nature ; so that God seems to have imparted to us not only a 
part of his image, but of his wisdom.^ And whatever is 
understood and perceived by all men alike deserves to bo 
accounted one of these notions. Some of them are instinctive, 
othci*s are deduced from such as are. The former are distin- 
guishable by six marks, — priority, independence, universality, 
certainty, so that no man can doubt them without putting oflT, 
as it were, his nature; necessity, that is, usefulness for the 
preservation of man ; lastly, intuitive apprehension, for these 
common notions do not require to be inferred.* 

25. Internal perceptions denote the conformity of objects 
with those faculties existing in every man of sane internal 
mind, which, being developed by his natural in- P««»p^n«- 
stinct, are conversant with the internal relations of things in 
a secondary and pailicular manner, and by means of natural 
instinct.^ By this ill-worded definition he probably intends to 
distinguish the general power, or instinctive knowledge, from 
its exercise and application in any instance. But I have 
found it very difficult to follow Lord Herbert. It is by means, 
he says, of these internal seases that we discern the nature 
of things in their intrinsic relations, or hidden types of being ; * 
and it is necessary well to distinguish the conforming faculty 
in the mind, or internal perception, from the bodily sense. 
The cloudiness of his expression increases as we proceed, and 
in many pages I cannot venture to translate or abridge it. 
The injudicious use of a language in which he did not write 
with facility, and which is not very well adapted, at the best, 
to metaphysical disquisition, has doubtless increased the per- 
plexity into which he has thrown his readers. 

26. In the conclusion of this treatise, Herbert lays down 
the five common notions of natural religion, implanted, as 
he conceives, in the breasts of all mankind. I. That there 
is a God; 2. That he ought to be worshipped; 3. That vir- 
tue and piety are the chief parts of worship ; 4. Tliat we 

■ p. 48. circa analogUun remm Intemam, particn- 

> P. 60. buriier, Moondario, et ratk>n« in»tinctua 

* '* Senaiu IntCTnl rant aetns conformi- oaturalls Tersantur." — p. 66. 

tetnin objectomm cum ihcultatibus iUis * *' Circa analogiam renun Intemam, 

^n omni homioa Mno et intent) exlsten- ■!▼« slgnatonM et charaeterM mrum poni- 

ttbua, qojB ab inatiDotu naiunSi expositM, tiom TexMntur." — p. 6S. 
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are to repent, and turn from our sins ; 5. That there are re- 
wards and punishments in another life.* Nothing can 
ttoM^T ^® admitted in religion which contradicts these pri- 
n»{""ii mary notions ; but if any one has a revelation from 
heaven in addition to these, which may happen to 
him sleeping or waking, he should keep it to himself, since 
nothing can be of importance to the human race which is not 
established by the evidence of their common faculties. Nor 
can any thing be known to be revealed which is not revealed 
to ourselves ; all else being tradition and historic testimony, 
which does not amount to knowledge. The specific difference 
of man from other animals, he makes, not reason, but the capa- 
city of religion. It is a curious coincidence, that John Wesley 
has said something of the same kind.'^ It is also remarkable 
that we find in another work of Lord Herbert, De Religione 
Gentilium, which dwells again on his five articles of natural 
religion, essential, as he expressly lays it down, to salvation, 
the same illustration of the being of a Deity from the analogy 
of a watch or clock, which Paley has since employed. I 
believe that it occurs in an intermediate writer.* 

27. Lord Herbert sent a copy of his treatise De Veritate, 
Bemiirks of Several years after its publication, to Gassendi. We 
GuBHendion havc a letter to the noble author in the third volume 
of the works of that philosopher, showing, in the 
candid and sincere spirit natural to him, the objections that 
struck his mind in reading the book.* Gassendi observes that 
the distinctions of four kinds of truth are not new; the 
Veritas rei of Lord Herbert being what is usually called 

1 p. 222. gben, the translator of this work, as well 

* I have somewhere read a profound as of my Iliatory of the Middle Ages, is in 
remark of Wesley, that, considering the Cicero de Nat. Deorum, ii. 34. '* Quod si 
sagacity which many animals display, we in Scythiam aut in Britanniam, sphasram 
cannot fix upon reason as the distinction aliquis tulerit hanc, quam nuper fiunilla- 
between them and man : the true differ- rls noster effecit Posidonius, cujus singula} 
ence is that we are formed to Icnow God, conversiones idem efflciunt in sole, et io 
and they are not. Iun2l, et in quinque stellis crrantibus, 

* *' Et quidem si horologium per diem quod efllcitur in coelo singulis diebus et 
et noctem integram horas signanter indi- noctibus : quis in ilia barbarie dubitet. 
cans, vidciit quinpiam non mente captus, quin ea sphsera sit perfecta ratione?" 
id consilio arteque summa factum judica- And, with respect to intermediate writers 
verit. ]<k-quis non plan6 demens, qui between Lord Herbert and Paley, I have 
hanc mundi machinam non per viginti been referred, by two other correspond- 
quatuor horas tantum, sed per tot saecula ents, to Ilale-s Primitive Origination of 
rircuitus sues obeuntem animadverterit, Mankind, where I had myself suspected 
non id omne sapientiMtimo utique poten- it to be ; and to Nieuwentyt's Religioaj 
tissinioque alicui autori toibuat?" — De Philosopher (English translation, 1780 X 
Relig. tientil., cap. xiii. p. xlvi. of preface. — 1842.1 

[The original idea, as has been rightly * Qaasendi Opera, iii. 411. 
pointed out to me by M. Alphonae Bor- 
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Bubstance, his Veritas appareniia no more than accident, and 
the other two being only sense and reason. Gassendi seems 
not wholly to approve, but gives as the best, a definition of 
truth little differing from Herbert's, the agreement of the 
cognizant intellect with the thing known: ^^ Intellectus cog« 
noscentis cum re cognita congruentia." The obscurity of the 
treatise De Yeritate could ill suit an understanding like that 
of Gassendi, always tending to acquire clear conceptions ; and, 
though he writes with gi*eat civility, it is not without smartly 
opposing what he does not approve. The aim of Lord Her- 
bert's work, he says, is that the intellect may pierce into the 
nature of things, knowing them as they are in themselves, 
without the fallacies of appeanince and sense. But, for him- 
self, he confesses that such knowledge he has always found 
above him, and that he is in darkness when he attempts to 
investigate the real nature of the least thing ; making many 
of the ob8er\ations on this which we read also in Locke. 
And he well says, that we have enough for our use in the 
accidents or appearances of things, without knowing their 
substances, in reply to Herbert, who had declared that we 
should be miserably deficient, if, while nature has given us 
senses to discern sounds and colors and such fleeting qualities 
of things, we had no sure road to internal, eternal, and neces- 
sary ti-uths.* The universality of those innate pnnciples, 
especially moral and religious, on which his con*espondent 
had built so much, is doubted by Gassendi on the usual 
grounds, that many have denied or been ignorant of them. 
The letter is imperfect, some sheets of the autograph having 
been lost 

28. Too much space may seem to have been bestowed on a 
writer who cannot be ranked high among metaphysicians. 
But Lord Herbert was not only a distinguished name, but 
may claim the priority among those philosophers in England. 
If his treatise De Veritate is not, as an entire work, very 
successful, or founded always upon principles which have stood 
the test of severe reflection, it is still a monument of an origi- 
nal, independent thinker, without rhapsodies of imagination, 
without pedantic technicalities, and, above all, bearing witness 
to a sincere love of the truth he sought to apprehend. The 

> " Mlwre Dobiflcnm aetmn anet, il ad emrat medlftf nnlla antem ad rvritatea 
percipi«od<M colorea, ioimm et qualitatea lllaa intenuw, ntemas, 
«it«rai cadneaa atqu* mooMataiMaa aub- arrora aupa r aaaat Tia.*' 
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ambitious expectation that the real essences of things might 
be discovered, if it were truly his, as Gassendi seems to sup- 
pose, could not be warranted by any thing, at least, within the 
knowledge of that age. But, from some expressions of Herbert, 
I should infer that he did not think our faculties competent to 
solve the whole problem o^ quiddity, as the logicians called it, or 
the real nature of any thing, at least, objectively without us.^ 
He is, indeed, so obscure, that I will not vouch for his entire 
consistency. It has been an additional motive to say as much 
as I have done concerning Lord Herbert, that I know not 
where any account of his treatise De Veritate will be found. 
Brucker is strangely silent about this writer, and Buhle has 
merely adverted to the letter of Gassendi. Descartes has 
spoken of Lord Herbert's book with much respect, though 
several of their leading principles were for from the same. It 
was translated into French in 1639, and this translation he 
found less difficult than the original.* 

29. Gassendi himself ought, perhaps, to be counted wholly 
Gasrondi's ®™ong the philosophers of this period ; since many of 
defence of his Writings were published, and all may have been 
Bpicurua. completed, within it They are contained in six 
large folio volumes, rather closely printed. The Exercita- 
tiones Paradoxicse, published in 1624, are the earliest. These 
contain an attack on the logic of Aristotle, the fortress that 
so many bold spirits were eager to assail. But, in more ad- 
vanced life, Gassendi withdrew in great measure from this 
warfare ; and his Logic, in the Syntagma Philosophicum, the 
record of his latest opinions, is chiefly modelled on the Aristo- 
telian, with sufficient commendation of its author. In the 
study of ancient philosophy, however, Gassendi was impressed 
with an admiration of Epicurus. His physical theory, founded 
on corpuscles and a vacuum ; his ethics, in their principle and 
precepts; his rules of logic, and guidance of the intellect, — 

1 " Cum fkenltates nostne ad analc^am * Descartes, toI. Till. pp. 188 and 168. 

Firoprlam terniinatsD quidditates rerum ** J'y tronve plusieun choaes fort bonnes, 
nttmns non penetrent : ideo quid res na- »ed non publiei saporis ; car il y a peu de 
turalis in f>eip9a sit, tali ex anologia ad nos personnes qui soient capables d'entendre 
ut 8it constituta^ perfecte sciri non potest." la m6taphysique. £t, pour le g6n6ral du 
— p. 105. In another place, he says it is Uvre, 11 tient un chemin fort different de 
ddubtful whether any thing exist in na- celui que j^ai suivi. . . . Enfln, par cou- 
ture, concerning which we have a complete elusion, encore que je ne pulsse m^aocordur 
knowledge. The eternal and necessary en tout aux sentimens de cet auteur, jc 
truths which Herbert contends for our ne laisse pas de Testimer beaucoup au-oio 
knowing, seem to have been his communes saa des eaprits ordinairea." 
notiUtr^ subjectively understood, rather 
•has sach as relate to external otfjeets. 
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seemed to the cool and independent mind of the French phi« 
losopher more worthy of regaixl than the opposite schemes 
prevailing in the schools, and not to be rejected on account of 
any discredit attached to the name. Combining with the Epi- 
curean physics and ethics the religious element which had 
been unnecessarily discarded from the philosophy of the Grar- 
den, Gassendi displayed both in a form no longer obnoxious. 
The Syntagma Philosophic Epicuri, published in 1 649, is an 
elaborate vindication of this system, which he had previously 
expounded in a commentary on the tenth book of Diogenes 
Laertius. He had already effaced the prejudices against Epi- 
curus himself, whom he seems to have regarded with the 
affection of a disciple, in a biographical treatise on his life 
and moral character. 

30. Gassendi died in 1656: the Syntagma Philosophicum, 
his greatest as well as last work, in which it is natu- jjj^ ^j^,^ 
ral to seek the whole scheme of his philosophy, was work* after 
published by his friend Sorbiere in 1 658. We may ^^^' 
therefore properly defer the consideration of his metaphysical 
writings to the next period ; but the controversy in which he 
was involved with Descartes will render it necessary to bring 
his name forward again before the close of this chapter. 



Section n. 

On the Phlloiophy of Lord Bacon. 

31. It may be judged from what has been said in a former 
chapter, as well as in our last pages, that, at the prepa„tion 
beginning of the seventeenth century, the higher for the pw- 
philosophy, which is concerned with general truth *°*^^ ^ 
and the means of knowing it, had been little benefited by the 
abors of any modem inquirer. It was become, indeed, no 
strange thing, at least out of the air of a college, to question 
the authority of Aristotle ; but his disciples pointed with 
scorn at the endeavors which had as yet been made to supplant 
it, and asked whether the wisdom so long reverenced was to 
be set aside for the fanatical reveries of Paracelsus, the unin- 
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telligible chimeras of Bruno, or the more plausible but arbi- 
trary hypotheses of Telesio. 

32. Francis Bacon was bom in 1561.^ He came to years 
Lord Bacon ^^ manhood at the time when England was rapidly 

emerging from ignorance and obsolete methods 
of study, in an age of powerful minds, full himself of ambition, 
confidence, and energy. If we think on the public history of 
Bacon, even during the least public portion of it, philosophy 
must appear to have been but his amusement : it was by hi^ 
hours of leisure, by time hardly missed from the laborious 
study and practice of the law and from the assiduities of a 
courtier's life, that he became the father of modem science. 
This union of an active with a reflecting life had been the 
boast of some ancients, — of Cicero and Antonine; but what 
comparison, in depth and originality, between their philosophy 
and that of Bacon ? 

33. This wonderful man, in sweeping round the champaign 
Hi* plan of of universal science with his pow^erful genius, found 
philosophy. 03 jj^jg ^q praiso in the recent as in the ancient 
methods of investigating troth. He liked as little the em- 
pirical presumption of drawing conclusions from a partial 
experience as the sopliistical dogmatism which relied on un- 
warranted axioms and verbal chicane. All, he thought, was 
to be constrocted anew; the investigation of facts, their 
arrangement for the purposes of inquiry, the process of 
eliciting from them the required truth. And for this he 
saw, that, above all, a thorough purgation of the mind itself 
would be necessary, by pointing out its familiar errors, their 
sources and their remedies. 

34. It is not exactly known at what age Bacon first con- 
Time of its ceived the scheme of a comprehensive philosophy ; 
concepuon. ^jy^ j^ y^Q^, by his own account, very early in life.* 
Such noble ideas are most congenial to the sanguine spirit of 

1 Tho§e who place Lord Bacon^s birth Greatest Birth of Time. Bacon says : 

In 1560, as Mr. Montagu has done, must *^ £qu{dem memlnl me quadraginta abhlnc 

be understood to follow the old style, annis juvenile opusculum cirra has res 

which creates some conitision. lie was confecisw, quod magna prorsus fiducia 

bom the 22d of January, and dietl the et magnifino Utulo. — * Temporis Partum 

9th of April, 1626, in the rixty-sixth yrar maximum' inscripsi." The apparent Tuin 

of his age, as we are told in his Life by glory of this title is somewhat extenuated 

liawley, the best authority we have. by the sense he gave to the phrase, '^ Kirth 

* In a letter to Father Fulgentio, which of Time." lie meant that the lapse of time 

bears no date in print, but must have and long experience were the natural 

been written about 1624, he refers to a sources of a better philosophy, as he says 

Juvenile work about forty years before, inhisdedicaUon of thelnstauratioMagna: 

wliich he had confidently enUtled The *' Ipse ourt^, at ingenue fateor, loleo sesti- 
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jouth, and to its ignorance of the extent of labor it under- 
takes. In the dedication of the Novum Organum to James, 
in 1 620, he says that he had been about some such work near 
thirty years, " so as I made no haste." " And the reason," he 
adds, ** why I have published it now, specially being imper- 
fect, is, to speak plainly, because I number my days, and 
would have it saved. There is another reason of my so 
doing, which is to try whether I can get help in one intended 
part of this work ; namely, the compiling of a natural and 
experimental history, which must be the main foundation 
of a true and active philosophy." He may be presumed at 
least to have made a very considerable progress in his under- 
taking before the close of the sixteenth century. But it was 
first promulgated to the world by the publication of his Trea- 
tise on the Advancement of Learning in 1 605. In this, indeed, 
the whole of the Baconian philosophy may be said to be im- 
plicitly contained, except, perhaps, the second book of the 
Novum Organum. In 1623, he published his more celebrat- 
ed Latin translation of this work, if it is not rather to be 
deemed a new one, entitled De Augmentis ScientiarunL I find, 

mars hoc opus m«|(ls ]>ro parta tempoils commit much to paper, nor had planned- 

quam ingenii. Illud enfan in eo lolum- hi» own method till after he wan tarned of 

modo mirabile ent, initia rei, et tantas de thirty, which his letter to the king inti 

lis qtue invaluerunt Riupicioneii, alicul in mates. 

roentem Tenlre potoiase. Caeteni non iUi- In a recent and very brilliant sketch of 

benter sequuntur." the Baconian philosophy (Edinb. Reriew, 

No treatise with this precise title ap- July, 1887), the two leading priiiciplea 

pears. Bat we find prefixed to some of that distinguish it throughout all its 

the short pieces a general title, Temporis parts are ju^stly denominated utility and 

Partus MasetUu*^ sire Instauratio Magna progrfsx. To do good to mankind, and do 

Imperii UniTersi in Ilumanum. These more and more good, are the ethics of its 

treatises, howerer, though earlier than inductive method. We may only regret, 

his great works, cannot be referred to so that the ingenious author of this article 

juTenile a period as his letter to Fulgentio has been hurried sometimes into the low 

Intimates ; and I should rather incline to and contracted riew ci the deceitful word 

suspect that the opusemlum to which he utility^ which regards rather the eqjoy- 

there refers tias not been preferred. Mr. ments of physical conrenience, than the 

Montagu is of a different opinion. See his general well-being of the Individ usl and 

Note I. to the Life of Bacon In rol. xri. of the species. If Bacon looked more fire- 

his e<lition. The Latin tract, De Interpre- quently to the former, it was because so 

tatione Natnne, Mr. M. supposes to be the large a portion of his writings relates to 

germ of the Instauratio, as the Cogltata et physical obserration and experiment. But 

visa are of the NoTum Organnm. I do It was fkr enough from his d««lgn to set 

not dissent from this: but the former up physics in any sort of opposition to 

bears marks of liaving been written after ethics, much leas In a superior light. I 

Bacon had been immersed in actlTe life, dissent also fh>m some of the obserrations 

The most probable coi^jecture appears to in thh article, lirely as they are, whicli 

be, that he very early perceived the mea- tend to depreciate the originality and im- 

fre n es e and imperfection of the academi- portance of the Baconian methods. The 

eal coarse of philosophy, and of all others reader may turn to a note on thb sub- 

whieh fell in his way, and formed the ject by Dugald Stewart, at the end of tlM 

•ebeme of affording something better fh>m prsaent section, 
his own resooxoes ; but that be did not 

TOL. m. 8 
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upon comparison, that more than two-thirds of this treatise 
are a version, with slight interpolation or omission, from 
the Advancement of Learning; the remainder being new 
matter. 

35. The Instauratio Magna had been already published 
instauratio in 1620, while Lord Bacon was still chancellor. 
Magna. Fifteen years had elapsed since he gave to the world 
his Advancement of Learning, — the first-fruits of such as- 
tonishing vigor of philosophical genius, that, inconceivable 
as the completion of the scheme he had even then laid down 
in prospect for his new philosophy by any single effort must 
appear, we may be disappointed at the great deficiencies which 
this latter work exhibits, and which he was not destined to fill 
up. But he had passed the interval in active life, and in 
dangerous paths ; deserting, as in truth he had all along been 
prone enough to do, the '* shady spaces of philosophy," as 
Milton calls them, for the court of a sovereign, who, with 
some real learning, was totally incapable of sounding the 
depths of Lord Bacon's mind, or even of estimating his 
genius. 

36. The Instauratio Magna, dedicated to James, is divided, 

according to the magnificent groundplot of its author, 
Partitio- ' into six parts. The first of these he entitles Partitio- 
tiS^m*"* °^® Scientiarum, comprehending a general summary 

of that knowledge which mankind already possess ; 
yet not merely treating this affirmatively, but taking special 
notice of whatever should seem deficient or imperfect ; some- 
times even supplying, by illustration or precept, these vacant 
spaces of science. This first part he declares to be wanting 
in the Instauratio. It has been chiefly supplied by the trea- 
tise De Augmentis Scientiarum ; yet perhaps even that does 
not fully come up to the amplitude of his design. 

37. The second part of the Instauratio was to be, as he 
Fecondpart* ©xprcsbts it, ** the scicncc of a better and more 
Novum Or- perfect use of reason in the investigation of things, 
icmuni. ^^^ ^|. ^j^g ^j^g j^j^ ^^ ^YiQ understanding;" the 

new logic, or inductive method, in which what is eminently 
styled the Baconian philosophy consists. This, as far as he 
completed it, is known to all by the name x)f the Novum Or- 
ganum. But he seems to have designed a fuller treatise in 
place of this ; the aphorisms into which he has digested it 
iKiing rather tl.e heads or theses of chapters, at least in many 
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places, that would have been failher expanded.^ And it is 
still more important to observe, that he did not achieve the 
whole of his summary that he had promised ; but, out of nine 
divisions of his method, we only possess the first, which he de- 
nominates prcerogaHvcB tnstantiartim. Eight others, of exceed- 
ing importance to his logic, he has not touched at all, except 
to describe them by name, and to promise more. " We will 
speak," he says, ** in the first place, of prerogative instances ; 
secondly, of the aids of induction ; thirdly, of the rectifica- 
tion of induction ; fourthly, of varying the investigation accord- 
ing to the nature of the subject ; fifthly, of prerogative natures 
(or objects), as to investigation, or the choice of what shall be 
first inquired into ; sixthly, of the boundaries of inquiry, or 
the synoptical view of all natures in the world ; seventhly, 
on the application of inquiry to practice, and what relates to 
man ; eighthly, on the preparations (parascevcB) for inquiry ; 
lastly, on the ascending and descending scale of axioms.*'* 
All these, after the first, are wanting, with the exception of 
a few slightly handled in separate parts of Bacon's writings ; 
and the deficiency, which is so important, seems to have been 
sometimes overlooked by those who have written about the 
Novum Organum. 

38. The third part of the Instauratio Magna was to com 
prise an entire natural history, diligently and scru- ^^^^j^rt* 
pulously collected from experience of every kind ; Natural 
including under that name of natural history every '^'^'y- 
thing wherein the art of man has been employed on natural 
substances, either for practice or experiment ; no method of 
reasoning being sufiicient to guide us to truth as to natural 
things, if they are not themselves clearly and exactly appre- 
hended. It is unnecessary to observe, that very little of this 
immense chart of nature could be traced by the hand of 
Bacon, or in his time. His Centuries of Natural History, 
containing about one thousand observed facts and experi- 
ments, are a very slender contribution towards such a 

* It III entitled bj hiinwlf. Partiii secnn- dnm est prlus et postering ; sexto, <W 
dae Summa, dij^mta in Aphoriraaos. tenninis ioquiidtionis, sire de synopsi om- 

* *' DicemuN itaque primo loco de pne- nlum naturarum in unireno; septimo, de 
rogatfTin inntantianim ; secando, de ad- deductione ad praxin, aive de eo quod est 
miniculis indurtionis ; tertio, de rectiflca- in ordine ad homiDcm ; octavo, de pan- 
tione inductionL^ ; quarto, de rariatione sceris ad inquinitionein ; poetrpnio autem, 
Inquiritionis pro natura sul^ti ; quinto, de scala ascensoria et descensoria *»<mw^ 
de praprogativix naturarum qnatenns ad turn." — lib. ii. 22. 

Inqaisitioiieni, sive de eo quod inquirsn- 
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description of universal nature as he contemplated: these 
form no part of the Instauratio Magna, and had been com- 
piled before. But he enumerates one hundred and thirty 
particular histories which ought to be drawn up for his great 
work. A few of these he has given in a sort of skeleton, as 
samples rather of the method of collecting facts, than of the 
facts themselves ; namely, the History of Winds, of Life and 
Death, of Density and Rarity, of Sound and Hearing. 

39. The fourth part, called Scala Intellectus, is also want- 
Fourth ^"o> ^^^^ ^^® exception of a very few introductory 
part: Scala pagcs. " By thcse tables," says Bacon, "we mean, 
inteUectiii. ^^^ g^^j^ examples as we subjoin to the several rules 

of our method, but types and models, which place before our 
eyes the entire process of the mind in the discovery of truth, 
selecting various and remarkable instances." ^ These he com- 
pares to the diagrams of geometiy, by attending to which the 
steps of the demonstration become perspicuous. Tiiough the 
great brevity of his language in this place renders it rather dif- 
ficult to see clearly what he understood by these models, some 
light appears to be thrown on this passage by one in the trea- 
tise De Augmentis, where he enumerates among the desiderata 
of logic what he calls traditio lampadis, or a delivery of any 
science or particular truth according to the order wherein it 
was discovered.' " The methods of geometers," he there says, 
" have some resemblance to this art ; " which is not, however, 
the case as to the synthetical geometry with which we are 
generally conversant It is the history of analytical investi- 
gation ; and many beautiful illustrations of it have been given 
since the days of Bacon in all subjects to which that method 
of inquiry has been applied. 

> **Neqa« de iifl ezempUfl loqaimnr, Atqri« hoe Ipsnm fieri sane potest in 

qiUB singulifl pneceptiB ao regulu iUos- acientia per inductionem acquisita: sed 

traadi gratia a^jiciuntur, hoe enlm in in anticipata ista et prematura acientia, 

McundA operifl parte abunde prseeUtiniua, qua utiinur, non focile dicat quia quo 

led plane typos IntelUgimus ac plasmata, itinere ad earn quam nactua est scientiam 

quie unirersum mentis processum atque penrenerit. Attamen sane secundum 

inveniendi continuatam fabricam et or- migus et minus possit quia sciendam pro* 

dinem in certis sul^octis, iisque rariis et priam reyiaere, et vestigia suae cognitionis 

insignibus tanquam sub oculos ponant. simul et conaenails remetiri ; atque hoe 

Etenim nobis venit in mentem in mathe- ftcto scientiam sic transplantare 'p ani- 

maticis, astante maehina, sequi demon- mum aUenum, sicut crevit in suo. . . . 

•trationem fludlem et perspicuam ; contra Ci^us quidnn generis traditionis, metbo- 

abeque hac commoditate omnia Tideri in- dus mathematicorum in eo subjectosimili- 

Tolnta et quam lerera sunt subtiliora.'* tudinem quandam habet." I do not well 

* Lib. Ti. o. 2. " Scientia quas aliia tan- nnderatand the worda, in eo subjeeto: ho 

qioam tela pertezando traditur, eadem may possibly hare referred to analytkal 

methodo, si fieri possit, animo alterius pi 
eat tnsinnanda, qua primitos InTenta est. 
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40. In a fifth part of the Instauratio Magna, Bacon had 
designed to give a specimen of the new philosophy 
which he hoped to raise, afler a due use of his Antic^Mi^' 
natural history and inductive method, by way of f^^'JJ!?*' 
anticipation or sample of the whole. lie calls it 
Prodromi, sive Anticipationes Philosophise Secundae. And 
some fragments of this part are published by the names 
Cogitata et Visa, Cogitationes de Natura Rerum, Filum La- 
byrinthi, and a few more ; being as much, in all probability, 
as he had reduced to writing. In his own metaphor, it was 
to be like the payment of interest till the principal could be 
i*aised ; ** tanquam focnus reddatur, donee sors haberi possit." 
For he despaired of ever completing a work by a gixthpart: 
sixth and last portion, which was to display a per- Phiiorophii 
feet system of philosophy, deduced and confirmed **° 
by a legitimate, sober, and exact inquiry according to the 
method which he liad invented and laid do\vn. " To perfect 
this last part is above our powers and beyond our hopes. Wc 
may, as we trust, make no despicable beginnings : the desti- 
nies of the human race must complete it ; in such a manner, 
jKirhaps, as men, looking only at the present, would not readi- 
ly conceive. For upon this will depend not only a specula- 
tive good, but all the fortunes of mankind, and all their 
power." And, with an eloquent prayer that his exertions may 
be rendered effectual to the attainment of truth and hap- 
piness, this introductory chapter of the Instauratio, which 
announces the distribution of its portions, concludes. Such 
was the temple, of which Bacon saw in vision before him the 
stately front and decorated pediments, in all their breadth of 
light, and harmony of proportion ; while long vistas of receding 
columns, and glimpses of internal splendor, revealed a glory 
that it was not permitted him to comprehend. In the treatise 
De Augmentis Scientiarum, and in the Novum Organum, we 
have less, no doubt, than Lord Bacon, under different con- 
ditions of life, might have achieved : he might have been 
more emphatically the high-priest of nature, if he had not 
l)een the chancellor of James I. ; but no one man could have 
filled up the vast outline which he alone, in that stage of the 
world, could have so boldly sketched. 

41. The best order of studying the Baconian philosophy 
would be to read attentively the Advancement of Learning ; 
next, to take the treatise De Augmentis, comparing it all along 
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with the former ; and afterwards to proceed to the Novum 
Connw of OrganuHi. A less degree of regard has usually been 
studying paid to the Centuries of Natural History, which 
lord Bacon. ^^^ ^y^^ \e9st important of his writings, or even 
to the other philosophical fragments, some of which contain 
yerj excellent passages ; yet such, in great measure, as will 
be found substantially in other parts of his M'orks. The most 
remarkable are the Cogitata et Visa. It must be said, that 
one who thoroughly venerates Lord Bacon will not disdain 
his repetitions, which sometimes, by variations of phrase, 
throw light upon each other. It is generally supposed that 
the Latin works were translated from the original English by 
several assistants, among whom George Herbert and Hobbes 
have been named, under the author's superintendence.^ The 
Latin style of these writings is singularly concise, energetic, 
and impressive, but frequently crabbed, uncouth, and obscure ; 
so that we read with more admiration of the sense, than de- 
light in the manner of delivering it. But Rawley, in his 
Life of Bacon, informs us that he had seen about twelve au- 
tographs of the Novum Organum, wrought up and improved 
year by year, till it reached the shape in which it was i)ub- 
lished ; and he does not intimate that these were in English, 
unless the praise he immediately afterwards bestows on 
his English style may be thought to warrant that supposi- 
tion.' I do not know that we have positive evidence as to 
any of the Latin works being translations from English, ex- 
cept the treatise De Augmentis. 

42. The leading principles of the Baconian philosophy are 
contained in the Advancement of Learning. These are am- 
plified, corrected, illustrated, and developed in the treatise 
De Augmentis Scientiarum ; from the fifth book of which, with 
some help from other parts, is taken the first book of the 
Novum Organum, and even a part of the second. I use this 

^ The translAtion was made, as Arch- eoe perdncant. Tn libris rats componen- 

bishop Tenison informs us, ^^bjr Mr. Her- dLs verborum Tigorem et pentpiruitatem 

bert and some others who were esteemed praeoipui sectabatur, non elegaotiam aut 

masters in the Roman eloquence." concinnitatem sermonis, et inter rcriben* 

* ** Ipse reperl in archivis dominationis dum aut dictandum siepe interrogaTit, 

■use, autographa plus minus duodeclm num sensus igus clare admodum et per* 

Oi^ni No^ de anno in annum elaborati, spicui redditus esrot? Qiiippe qui sriret 

et ad incudem reTocati, et ringuUs annis, sequum esse ut verba ftunularentur rebus, 

ulteriore lima subinde politi et castigati, non res yerbis. £t si in stylnm forsitan 

donee in illud tandem corpus adoleverat, politiorem Inridisset, siquidem apud nos> 

quo in lucem editum ftiit; sicutniultaex tratea eloquii AngUcani artilex habitus 

animalibus foetus lambere consuescunt eat, id evenit, qi2a eritara arduum cl 

nsque quo ad membromm firmitudinem erat.** 
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language, because, though earlier in publication, I conceive 
that the Novum Organum was later in composition. All 
that very important part of this fifth book which relates to 
Experientia Litterata, or Venatio Panis, as he calls it, and 
contains excellent rules for conducting experiments in natural 
philosophy, is new, and does not appear in the Advancement 
of Learning, except by way of promise of what should be 
done in it. Nor is this, at least so fully and clearly, to 
be found in the Novum Organum. The second book of this 
latter treatise he professes not to anticipate. ** De Novo 
Orgimo silomus,** he says, " neque de eo quicquam pnclibamus.** 
This can only apply to the second book, which he considered 
as the real exposition of his method, after clearing away the 
falUicies which form the chief subject of the first. Yet what 
is said of Topica particularis, in this fifth book De Augmentis 
(illustmted by " articles of inquiry concerning gravity and 
levity "), goes entirely on the principles of the second book 
of the Novum Organum. 

43. Let us now see what Lord Bacon's method really was. 
He has given it the name of induction, but carefully 
distinguishes it from what boiH3 that name in the old the Bmo- 
logic ; that is, an inference from a perfect enumera- Jjj^^j 
tion of particulars to a general law of the whole. 
For such an enumeration, though of course conclusive, is 
rarely practicable in nature, where the particulars exceed our 
powers of numbering.^ Nor, again, is the Baconian method 

> '* Indactio qxuB procedit perennmenk- Into the complete and incomplete. " The 

tionem KinipHcem, rea pueriUs est, et pre- word," say* a very modem writer, " is 

cario concludit, et periculo exponitur ab p«trhaps unhappy, as indeed it is taken In 

inittnntia contradictorla, et plerumque wTeral rague senMS ; but to aholinh it \h 

fvcuudum pauciora quam par est, et ex impoudblc. It is the Latin translation of 

hi* tnntummodo quas pmwto sunt pro- ^.Tavwy^, which word is used by Aris- 

nuntint. At inductioqusead iuTentionem ... __ ^ ^„«»„,«„«* »« ml^XJ^n^/lftlt?ir 

ent uUILt, naturam separare denet, per ,^,,^ .„ . ,^ .^ i™.»«^^» ^T- .i.<>»o..u«.i 

__: », _J „4 ^«-i..-i„«^^ .1.KU.. . m^ lectlc. and in an imperfect or rhetoncal 

R^nones et exclusiones debitas: ao _„„.^ ti,.,. le - »»«.,. in \ <w«n».t,.o.i 

^^ t .».^* ~,i..^»t... »^* ^..<^» a..m»tnwi* sen^. Thus, li a genus (u.) contained 

if. !^SS^.^H^ ^h,r~ . m?*^^^}' '^"f "P^^* ( A. B. C%. ). svlloiism would 

l^^t ^,r!!^?Lr^ Jir^iZ^ii* argue, that what is true of O is true of 
hue fictum non est, nee tentatum certe, » ' - .. #x.i«. k..* «^^^» i«.i..« 

nW tantummodo a i»Utone, qui ad excu* »">„ Z^'J^j! ^rtH.t^LriS^l^n^^. 

iendv deflnitlones et Ideas, hac certe "«° T?! iTT^n' J^tZ^l LZJ^^ 

-brma inductionls aliquate nui utitur."- JlS'v 1*.^,"^. .r^^' !;P^™tt^X 

Not. Org., i. 105 In this passage. Bacon f?^/ f. .^nonHl f fJLS .^.—K^ 

•eeou. to hnply that the eSumelition of l^};^^,,t^l?^^lL\'tu^n?^^ ^Krrhi'l.r 

r.«t....i.. tH ..» i..^..M»t«,» I. rw. »..if tw> uemonstrntire as iiyllo;n9m. But the im- 

* 1i^£^ -Phu {- ^nl V ^h- J^ S ix'rf^'t O"- rhetorical induction will perhaps 

.'il*'!5S^i.v^f nhv22^^(JSo.^bl5 enumerate three only of the specC, and 

the P»»'*"'y •TP^h^Jr i^o«?luS.« 'h«-n ^rAW the conclusion con<!«T»lng O., 

\ij3^^.^^S^J^^iAV^^A^^ ^^^ ^rtually includes the fourth; or 

ISfJSl^'tl'lIcS^n'^^S^^^^ -»^«^ U th. .«». thing, wm ««.., U..J 
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to be confounded with the less complete form of the inductive 
process, namely, inferences from partial experience in similar 



what ia true of the three is to be believed 
true likewise of che fourth." — Newman's 
Lectures on Logic, p. 73. (1887.) The 
sanie dL«<tinction between perfect and im- 
perfect induction is made in the Ency- 
clopedic Fran^oira, art. ** Induction," and 
apparently on the authority of the an- 
cients. 

It may be observed, that this imperfect 
induction may be put in a regular logical 
form, and is only vicious in syllogistic 
reasoning when the conclusion asserts a 
higher probability than the premises. If, 
for example, we reason thus: Some ser- 
pents are venomous. — This unknown 
animal is a s<>rpent. — Therefore this is 
venomous : we are guilty of an obvious 
paralogism. If we infer only. This may 
be venomous, our reasoning is perfectly 
valid in itself, at least in the common ap- 
prehension of all mankind, except dialec- 
ticians, but not regular in form. The 
only means that I perceive of m^ing it 
80, is to put it in some such phrase as the 
Ihllowing: All unknown serpents are af- 
fected by a certain probability of being 
venomous : This anknal, &c. It is not 
necessary, of course, that the probability 
should be capable of being estimated, pro- 
vided we mentally conceive it to be no 
other in the conclusion than in the major 
term. In the best treatises on the strict 
or syllogistic method, as far as I have seen, 
there seems a deficiency in respect to 
probable conclusions, which may have ari- 
Mn firom the practice of taking instances 
firom universal or necessary, rather than 
contingent truths, as well as from the 
contracted views of reasoning which the 
Aristotelian school have always incul- 
cated. No sophisms are so frequent in 
practice as the concluding generally firom 
a partial induction, or assuming (most 
commonly tacitly) by what Archbishop 
Whately calls " a kind of Ic^cal fiction," 
that a few individuals are '^ adequate sam- 
ples or representations of the class they 
retong to." These sophisms cannot, in 
he present state of things, be practised 
argely in physical science or natural his- 
tory ; but, in reasonings on matter of fact, 
they are of incessant occurrence. The 
" Ifi^cal fiction " may indeed frequently 
be employed, even on subjects unconnect- 
ed with the physical laws of nature ; but 
tu know when this may be, and to what 
extent, is just that which, far more than 
any other skill, distinguishes what is called 
a good reasoner firom a bad one. 

\\ pcmdt this note to remain as in fbrm- 
er editions ; but it might have been more 
fnlly and more correctly expressed. The 
proper nature of induction has been treat- 



ed within a fevt years by Sir William Ham- 
ilton (Edinburgh Review, vol. Ivii.); by 
Archbishop Whately in his Elements of 
Logic ; by the author of the article *' Or 
ganon " in the Penny Cyclopaedia; by M. 
de R^musat, Essais de Philosophic, vol. ii. 
p. 408; by Dr. Whewell in the History, 
and again in the Philosophy of the In- 
ductive Sciences ; and by Mr. Mill, Sys- 
tem of Logic, vol. i. p. 852. The appa- 
rently various opinions of these writers, 
though in some d^ree lesolving them- 
selves into differences of definition, deserve 
attention fVom the philosophical reader; 
but it would be rather too extraneous from 
the character of the present work to 
examine them. I will only observe, that 
what has been called perfect induction, 
or a complete enumeration of particulars, 
is as barren of new truth as the syllogism 
itself, to which indeed, though with some 
variety in the formal rules, it properly be- 
longs. Vor If we have already enumerated 
all species of fish, and asserted them to be 
cold-blooded, we advance not a step by 
saying this again of a herring or a haddock. 
Mr. Mill, therefore, has well remarked, 
that '^Induction is a process of inference: 
it proceeds firom the known to the un-. 
known; and any operation involving no 
inference, any process in which what seems 
the conclusion is no wider than the pre- 
mises from which it is drawn, does not fidl 
within the meaning of the term." — Sys- 
tem of Logic, vol. I. p. 852. But this 
inference is only rendered logically conclu- 
sive, or satisfactory to the reason, as any 
thing more than a probable argument, by 
means of a generalixation which assumes, 
on some extra-logical ground, such as the 
uniformity of physical laws, that the par- 
tial induction might have been rendered 
universal. If the conclusion contains 
more than the premL«ee imply ^ it is mani- 
festly fallacious. But that the inductive 
syllogism, 6 k^ knayuyfj^ avTikoyujfibg 
(Analyt. Prin., 1. ii. c. 28), can only lead, 
in /omiy to probable conclusions, even 
though the enumeration should be com- 
plete, appears fi?om its being in the third 
figure : though after a general principle is 
once established by induction, when we 
come to apply i* in new cases, the process 
will be in the first. Archbishop Wliately 
and Sir W. Hamilton only differ in appear- 
ance as to this, since they look to differ- 
ent periods of reasoning : one, in which 
experience Is generalized by the assump- 
tion of something unproved ; another, in 
which a partlcuhir case ia shown to fiill 
within the generalization. But the second 
is not the induction of Aristotle. Wbat 
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circumstances; though this may be a very sufficient ground 
for practical, which is probable, knowledge. His ovm method 
rests on the same general principle, namely, the uniformity 
of the laws of nature, so that, in certain conditions of pheno- 
mena, the same effects or the same causes may be assumed ; 
but it endeavors to establish these laws on a more exact and 
finer process of reasoning than partial experience can effect. 
For the recurrence of antecedents and consequents does not 
prove a necessary connection between them, unless we can 
exclude the presence of all other conditions wliich may deter- 
mine the event. Long and continued experience of such a 
recurrence, indeed, raises a high probability of a necessary 
connection: but the aim of Bacon was to supersede experience 
in this sense, and to lind a shorter road to the result ; and for 
this his methods of exclusion are devised. As complete and 
accurate a collection of facts, connected with the subject of 
inquiry, as possible, is to be made out by means of that copious 
natural history which he contemplated, or from any other 
good sources. These are to be selected, compared, and scru- 
tinized, according to the rules of natural interpretation deli- 
vered in the second book of the Novum Organum, or such 
others as he designed to add to them ; and, if experiments are 
admissible, these are to be conducted according to the same 
rules. Experience and observation are the guides through 
the Baconian philosophy, which is the handmaid and inter 
preter of nature. When Lord Bacon seems to decry experi- 
ence, which in certain passages he might be thought to do, it 
is the fiarticular and empirical observation of individuals, from 
which many rash generalizations had been drawn, as opposed 
to that founded on an accurate natural history. Such hasty 
inferences he reckoned still more pernicious to true knowledge 

tbi» wan, I find nowhere more neetlj of perfect Induction, which produce* cer> 

deiiTered than In an Arabic treatiM on tainty. 

logic, pubtifihcd, with a translation. In the 'Mt is imperfect induction when, a num- 

cighth Tolume of tlie Asiatic iterearrhes. ber of individuals of a class being oTcr> 

** Induction is the process of collecUng looked or excluded, a general rule is thus 

partit'ulars (br the purpose of establishing established respecting the whole. For 

a general rule respecting the nature of instance, if it should be assumed that al] 

the whole class. Induction Is of two animals move the under-)aw in eating, 

kinds : Tis . perfect and imperfect. It is because this b the caf^> with man, horses, 

perfect indurtion when the general rule goats, and sheep, this would be an exam- 

V obtained from an examination of all the pie of Imperfect induction, which does 

parts. ¥or example, all animals are either not afford rertninty, btfcauFe it is possible 

endowed with speech, or not endowed with that some animals may not move the 

speech. But those endowed and those not under-Jaw in eating, as it is reported of 

endowed are both sentient: therefore all the crocodile.-' — p. 127. — 1847] 
Miimali are lentknt. Thia Is an eiampie 
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than the sophistical methods of the current philosophy ; and 
in a remarkable passage, after censuring this precipitancy of 
empirical conclusions in the chemists, and in Gilbert's Trea- 
tise on the Magnet, utters a prediction, that if ever mankind, 
excited by his counsels, should seriously betake themselves to 
seek the guidance of experience, instead of relying on the 
dogmatic schools of the sophists, the proneness of the human 
mind to snatch at general axioms would expose them to much 
risk of error from the theories of this superficial class of 
philosophers.^ 

44. The indignation, however, of Lord Bacon is more 
His disUke frequently directed against the predominant philoso- 
of Aristotle, pjjy Q^ j^g g^gg^ ^jjg^^ Qf Aristotle and the schoolmen. 

Though he does justice to the great abilities of the former, 
and acknowledges the exact attention to facts displayed in his 
History of Animals, he deems him one of the most eminent 
' adversaries to the only method that can guide us to the real 
laws of nature. The old Greek philosophers, Empedocles, 
Leucippus, Anaxagoras, and others of their age, who had 
been in the right track of investigation, stood much higher in 
the esteem of Bacon than their successoi-s, Plato, Zeno, Aris- 
totle, by whose lustre they had been so much superseded, that 
both their works have perished, and their tenets are with 
difficulty collected. These more distinguished leaders of the 
Grecian schools were in his eyes little else than disputatious 
professors (it must be remembered that he had in general 
only physical science in his view), who seemed to have it in 
common with children, " ut ad garriendum prompt! sint, gene- 
rare non possint;" so wordy and baiTen was their miscalled 
wisdom. 

45. Those who object to the importance of Lord Bacon's 
His thod P^^^^P*s in philosophy, that mankind have practised 
much re- many of them immemorially, are rather confirming 
quired. their utility than taking off much from their origin- 
ality, in any fair sense of that term. Every logical method 
is built on the common faculties of human nature, which have 
been exercised since the creation in discerning, better or 
worse, truth from falsehood, and inferring the unknown from 
the known. That men might have done this more correctly 
is manifest from the quantity of error into which, from want 

1 Not. Organ., lib. i. 61. It may be doubted whether Bacon did ftUl justice to 
CHlbert. 
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of reasoning well on what came before them, they liave habi- 
tually fallen. In experimental philosophy, to which the more 
special rules of Lord Bacon are generally referred, there was 
a notorious want of that very process of reasoning which he 
has supplied. It is more than probable, indeed, that the great 
physical philosophers of the seventeenth century would have 
been led to employ some of his rules, had he never promul- 
gated them; but I believe they had been little regarded in 
the earlier period of science.^ It is also a very defective 
view of the Baconian method to look only at the experimental 
rules given in the Novum Organum. The preparatory steps 
of completely exhausting the natural history of the subject of 
inquiry by a patient and sagacious consideration of it in every 
light are at least of equal importance, and equally prominent 
in the inductive philosophy. 

4G. The firet object of Lord Bacon's philosophical writings 
is to prove their own necessity, by giving an unfa- _ ohiecti 
Yorable impression as to the actual state of most 
sciences, in consequence of the prejudices of the human min 1, 
and of the mistaken methods pursued in their cultivation. 
The second was to point out a better prospect for the future. 
One of these occupies the treatise De Augmentis, and the 
first book of the Novum Organum. The other, besides many 
anticipations in these, is partially detailed in the second book, 
and would have been more thoroughly developed in those 
remaining portions which the author did not complete. We 
shall now give a very short sketch of these two famous works, 
which comprise the greater part of the Baconian philosophy. 

47. The Advancement of Learning is divided into two 
books only ; the treatise De Autmientis, into nine. „, ^ ^ 

* . . Sketch of 

The first of these, in the latter, is introductory, and tiie traatiM 
designed to remove prejudices against the search ^„,5JJ' 
after truth, by indicating the causes which had hith- 
erto obstructed it In the second book, he lays down his cele- 
brated partition of human learning into history, poetry, and 
philosophy, according to the faculties of the mind 
respectively concerned in them, — the memory, ima- 
gination, and reason. History is natural or civil, under the 
latter of which ecclesiastical and literary histories are com- 

* It haa b«ra remarked, that the Ik* eleration, waa " a enuial instance^ one of 
experiment of Paacal on the baro- the first, if not the Tery flnt, on reeorU iu 
, bj c»xrjiog it to » oonaiilBrahle ph/ciefl." — Ilexachel, p. 229. 
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prised. These again fall into regular subdivisions; all of 
which he treats in a summary manner, and points out the 
deficiencies which ought to be supplied in many departments 
Poetry ^^ history. Poetry succeeds in the last chapter of 
the same book ; but by confining the name to ficti- 
tious narrative, except as to ornaments of style, which he 
refers to a different part of his subject, he much limited his 
views of that literature ; even if it were true, as it certainly 
is not, that the imagination alone, in any ordinary use of the 
word, is the medium of poetical emotion. The word " emo- 
tion," indeed, is sufficient to show that Bacon should either 
have excluded poetry altogether from his enumeration of 
sciences and learning, or taken into consideration other facul- 
ties of the soul than those which are merely intellectual. 

48. Stewart has praised with justice a short but beautiful 
Fine paa- paragraph Concerning poetry (under which title may 
■age on be comprehended all the various creations of the 
'^ faculty of the imagination, at least as they are mani- 
fested by words), wherein Bacon " has exhausted every tiling 
that philosophy and good sense have yet had to offer on the 
subject of what has since been called the heau ideaU^ The 
same eminent writer and ardent admirer of Bacon observes, 
that D'Alembert improved on the Baconian arrangement by 
classing the fine arts together with poetry. Injustice had 
been done to painting and music, especially the former, when, 
in the fourth book De Augmentis, they were counted as mere 
artes voluptarice^ subordinate to a sort of Epicurean grati- 
fication of the senses, and only somewhat more liberal than 
cookery or cosmetics. 

49. In the third book, science having been divided into 
Natural theological and philosophical, and the former, or 
theology what regards revealed religion, being postponed for 
phydc*!** the present, he lays it down that all philosophy 

relates to God, to nature, or to man. Under natural 
theology, as a sort of appendix, he reckons the science or 
theory of angels and superhuman spirits; a more favorite 
theme, especially as treated independently of revelation, in the 
ages that preceded Lord Bacon, than it has been since. Natu- 
i-al philosophy is speculative or practical ; the former divided 
into physics, in a particular sense, and metaphysics: "one 
of which inquireth and handleth the material and efficient 
causes; the other handleth the formal and final causes." 
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Hence physics, dealing with particular instances, and regard- 
ing only the effects produced, is precarious in its conclusions, 
and does not reach the stable principles of causation. 

** Umnff nt hlc durencltf et hmo ut cent Uquesdk 
Uno eodenique 1^1." 

Metaphysics, to which word he gave a sense as remote from 
that which it bore in the Aristotelian schools as from that in 
which it is commonly employed at present, had for its proper 
object the investigation of forms. It was "a generally 
received and inveterate opinion, that the inquisition of man is 
not competent to find out essential forms or true differences." 
** Formae inventio," he says in another place, " habetur pro 
desperata." The word form itself, being borrowed from the 
old philosophy, is not immediately intelligible to every reader. 
" In the Baconian sense," says Playfair, " form differs Form of 
only from cause in being permanent, whereas we **®'**** 
apply cause to that which exists in order of time." Form 
(naiura naturans, as it was barbarously called) is the general 
law, or condition of existence, in any substance or quality 
(natura ncUurcUa), which is wherever its form is.* The con- 
ditions of a mathematical figure, prescribed in its definition, 
might in this sense be called its form, if it did not seem to be 
Lord Bacon's intention to confine the word to the laws of 
particular sensible existences. In modem philosophy, it 
might be defined to be that particular combination of forces 
which impresses a certain modification upon matter subjected 
to their influence. 

50. To a knowledge of such forms, or laws of essence and 
existence, at least in a certain degree, it might be ^ »^^ ^^^^ 
possible, in Bacon's sanguine estimation of his own timw be in- 
logic, for man to attain. Not that we could hope to **" °^* 
understand the forms of complex beings, which are almost 
infinite in variety, but the simple and primary natures, wliich 
are combined in them. *^ To inquire the form of a lion, of an 
oak, of gold, nay, of water, of air, is a vain pursuit ; but to 
inquire the forms of sense, of voluntary motion, of vegetation, 
of colors, of gravity and levity, of density and tenuity, of 
neat, of cold, and all other natures and qualities, which, like 

> " Ueet enlm In naton nihil Tere ezto- ent tarn ad wiendum qoam operandum. 

tal prvter corpora IndMdaa, edentia ac- Run autem l«]{em i^uxqutt parain^phot 

tea puroa lodiriduof ex lege, in doctrinls Formarum nomine inteliiglmui* ; pneaer- 

taaen Ilia tpea lex, <Oujique inquMtio, et tim cum hoc Tocabuium In^aluerit et 

lBT«atk> atqoe axpUcatk) pro fkindamenko CunlUaritar oooorrai.*' • Not. Ois** li* 3. 
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an alphabet, are not many, and of which the essences, upheld 
by matter, of all ci*eatures do consist, — to inquire, I say, the 
true forms of these is that part of metaphysics which we now 
define of." ^ Tims, in the words he soon afterwards uses, " of 
natural philosophy, the basis is natural history; the stage 
next the basis is physic ; the stage next the vertical point is 
metaphysic. As for the vertical point, * Opus quod opemtur 
Deus a principio usque ad finem,* the summary Law of nature^ 
we know not whether man's inquiry can attain unto it."^ 

51. The second object of metaphysics, according to Lord 
Final causes Bacon*s uotion of the world, was the investigation of 
too much final causes. It is well known that he has spoken 
**^ of this in physics, with unguarded disparagement.' 

"Like a virgin consecrated to God, it bears nothing;" one 
of those witty conceits that sparkle over his writings, but will 
not bear a severe examination. It has been well remarked, 
that, almost at the moment he published this, one of the most 
important discoveries of his age, the circulation of the blood, 

1 In the Noynm Orsanum he seems to ment in &Tor of theism flram thestruetim 

hare gone a little beyond this, and to of the world ; a charge not uncommonlj 

h:iTe hoped that the form itself of concrete insinuated against lilm in the seTenteenu 

things might be Icnown. *^Dat«B autem century, but repeated lately with the 

naturae fonnam, sdre differentiam Teram, most dogmatic Tiolence by a poweiiVil 

siTe naturam naturantem, sire fbntem writer, (^unt de Maistre, Examen de la 

emanations (istaeuim vocabulahabemus, Philos. de Bacon, c. 13, et etlibi. Brux* 

quae ad indicationem rei proxime acce- elles, 18^. This work, little known per* 

dunt), invenire opus et intentio est llu- haps in England, is, from beginning to end, 

manse Scientia;/' — Lib. ii. 1. a violent attack upon the Baconian phUo> 

' Advancement of Learning, book ii. sophy and its author, by a man of ex 

This sentence he has scarcely altered in traordinary vigor as a polemical writer, 

the I^atin. quick to discover any weak point, ana 

s " Causa flnalis tantum abest ut prosit, powerful to throw upon it the light of a 

utetiamscieutiascorrumpat, nisi in homi- remarkably masculine and perspicuooB 

nis actionibus." — Nov. Org., ii. 2. It must style; second only perhaps in thorn r»- 

be remembered that Bacon had good reason spects to Bossuet, or rather only falling 

to deprecate the admixture of theological short of him in elegance of language : 

dogmas with philosophy, which had Men, but, like him, a mere sworn soldier of 

and has often since been, the absolute per- one party, utterly destitute of an eclectic 

version of all Intimate reasoning in spirit in his own philosophy, or even of 

science. See what Stewart has said upon the power of appreciating with ordinary 

Lord Bacon's objection to reasoning from candor the diversities of opinion in othore ; 

final causes in physirs. Philosophy of the repulsive, therefore, not only to all who 

Active and Moral Powers, book iii. chap, have looked with reverence upon thosQ 

ii sect. 4. whom he labors to degrade, but to all who 

[It ought to be more remembered than abhor party-spirit in the research of truth ; 

sometimes it has been, that Bacon solely yet not unworthy to be read even by 

objects to the confUsion of ^nal with them, since he has many Just criticisms, 

eflicient causes, or, as some would say, and many acute observaUona ; such, how« 

with antecedent conditions. These alone ever, as ought always to be tried by eom« 

hu considered to fail within the province parison wi& the text of Bacon, whom ha 

of physics. But, as a part of metaphysi- may not designedly have misrepresented, 

cal theology, he gives the former here a but, having set out with the eonvictSon 

place. Stewart has quoted at length the that he was a chartetan and an atheist. 1m 

passage, which entirely vindicates Baoon naturally is led to exhibit in no otW 

mm the charge of depreciating the aigu- light — 1S17.] 
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had rewarded the acuteness of Harvey in reasoning on the 
final cause of the valves in the veins. 

52. Nature, or physical philosophy, according to Lord 
Bacon's partition, did not comprehend the human 
species. Whether this be not more consonant to included 
popular language, adopted by preceding systems of ^^J'JS*" 
philosophy, than to a strict and perspicuous ar- 
rangement, may by some be doubted; though a very re- 
spectable authonty, that of Dugald Stewart, is opposed to 
including man in the province of physics. For it is surely 
strange to separate the physiology of the human body, as quite 
a science of another class, from that of inferior animals ; and, 
if we place this part of our being under the department of 
physical philosophy, we shall soon be embarrassed by what 
Bacon has called the doctrina de foedere, the science of the 
connection between the soul of man and his bodily frame, — 
a vast and interesting field, even yet very imperfectly ex- 
plored. 

53. It has pleased, however, the author to follow his own 
arrangement The fourth book relates to the consti- ^^^ ,^ 
tution, bodily and mental, of mankind. In this book body and 
he has introduced several subdivisions, which, con- *" ° • 
sidered merely as such, do not always appear the most philo- 
sophical ; but the pregnancy and acuteness of his observations 
under each head silence all criticism of this kind. This book 
has nearly doubled the extent of the corresponding pages in 
the Advancement of Learning. The doctrine as to the sub- 
stance of the thinking principle having been very slightly 
touched, or rather passed over, with two curious disquisitions on 
divination and fascination, he advances, in four ensuing books, 
to tlie intellectual and moral faculties, and those sciences 
which immediately depend upon them. Logic and j^^^^. 
ethics are the grand divisions, correlative to the 

reason and the will of man. Logic, according to Lord Bacon, 
comprises the sciences of inventing, judging, retaining, and 
delivering the conceptions of the mind. We invent, that is, 
discover, new arts, or new arguments ; we judge by induc- 
tion or by syllogism ; the memory is capable of being aided 
by artificial methods. All tliese processes of the mind are 
the subjects of several sciences, which it was the peculiar 
aim of Bacon, by his own logic, to place on solid foun- 
dations. 
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54. It is here to be remarked, that the sciences of logic and 
Extent ethics, according to the partitions of Lord Bacon, are 
fkyen it by far Hiore extcnsivc than we are accustomed to con- 
^^°' sider them. Whatever concerned the human intel- 
lect came under the first ; whatever related to the will, and 
affections of the mind, fell under the head of ethics. " Logica 
de intellectu et ratione, ethica de voluntate appetitu et affect!- 
bus disserit ; altera decreta, altera actiones progignit." But it 
has been usual to confine logic to the methods of guiding the 
understanding in the search for truth ; and some, though, as it 
seems to me, in a manner not warranted bj the best usage of 
philosophers,^ have endeavored to exclude every thing but 
the syllogistic mode of reasoning from the logical province. 
Whether, again, the nature and operations of the human mind« 
in general, ought to be reckoned a part of physics, has already 
been mentioned as a disputable question. 

55. The science of delivering our own thoughts to others. 
Grammar branching into grammar and rhetoric, and including 
and The- poetry, SO far as its proper vehicles — metre and dic- 
*®'^*'' tion — are concerned, occupies the sixth book. In all 
this he finds more desiderata, than, from the great attention 
paid to these subjects by the ancients, could have been 
expected. Thus his ingenious collection of antitheta, or com- 
monplaces in rhetoric, though mentioned by Cicero as to the 
judicial species of eloquence, is first extended by Bacon him- 
self, as he supposes, to deliberative or political orations. I do 
not, however, tliink it probable that tliis branch of topics 
could have been neglected by antiquity, though the writings 
relating to it may not have descended to us ; nor can we by 
any means say there is nothing of the kind in Aristotle's 
Rhetoric Whether the utility of these commonplaces, when 
collected in books, be very great, is another question. And a 
similar doubt might be suggested with respect to the elenchs, 
or i*efutationSy of rhetorical sophisms, cohres honi et tncUi, 
which he reports as equally deficient, though a commencement 
had been made by Aristotle. 

5G. In the seventh book, we come to ethical science. This 

-^. he deems to have been insufficiently treated. He 

would have the different tempers and characters of 

mankind first considered ; tlien their passions and affections 

> **In altera phllooophiaB parte, qiue est quarendi ao diaserendi, qnie Xoyuof 
ildtar." — etc. de Fin., i. U. 
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(neither of which, as he justly observes, find a place in the 
Ethics of Aristotle, though thej are sometimes treated, not so 
appositely, in his Rhetoric) ; lastly, the methods of altering 
and affecting the will and appetite, such as custom, education, 
imitation, or society. " The main and primitive division of 
moral knowledge seemeth to be into the exemplar or plat- 
form of good, and the regiment or culture of the mind : the 
one describing the nature of good ; the other presenting rules 
how to subdue, apply, and accommodate the will of man 
thereunto." This latter he also calb " the Georgics of tho 
mind/' He seems to place " the platform or essence of 
good" in seeking the good of the whole, rather than that 
of the individual, applying this to refute the ancient theo- 
ries as to the summum bonum. But perhaps Bacon had 
not thoroughly disentangled this question, and confounds, 
as is not unusual, the summum bimum, or personal feli- 
city, with the object of moral action, or commune bonum. 
He is right, however, in preferring, morally speaking, the 
active to the contemplative life against Aristotle and other 
philosophers. This part is translated in De Augmentis, 
with little variation, from the Advancement of Learning ; 
as is also what follows on the Georgics, or culture, of the 
mind. The philosophy of civil life, as it relates both to the 
conduct of men in their mutual intercourse, which is peculiar- 
ly termed prudence, and to that higher prudence which is 
concerned with the administration of communities, fills up the 
chart of the Baconian etiiics. In the eighth book, admirable 
reflections on the former of these subjects occur at almost 
every sentence. Many, perhaps most, of these will be found 
in the Advancement of Learning. But, in this, he had been, 
for a reason sufiiciently obvious and almost avowed, cautious- 
ly silent upon the art of government, — the craft of his king. 
The motives for silence were stiU so powerful, that p^,u^„ 
he treats, in the De Augmentis, only of two heads 
in political science : the methods of enlarging the boundaries 
of a state, which James I. could hanlly resent as an inter- 
ference with his own monopoly ; and one of far more impor- 
tance to the well-being of mankind, the principles of universal 
jurisprudence, or rather of universal legislation, according to 
which standard all laws ought to be framed. These he has 
sketched in ninety-seven aphonsms, or short rules, wliich, 
from the great experience of Bacon in the laws, as well as hiJi 

VOL. in. 4 
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peculiar vocation towards that part of philosophy, deserve to 
be studied at this day. Upon such. topics, the progressive 
and innovating spirit of his genius was less likely to be per- 
ceived ; but he is here, as on all occasions, equally free from 
what he has happily called, in one of his essays, the " froward 
retention of custom," the prejudice of mankind, like • that of 
perverse children, against what is advised to them for their 
real good, and what they cannot deny to be conducive to it. 
This whole eighth book is pregnant with profound 
and original thinking. The ninth and last, which is 
short, glances only at some desiderata in theological science, 
and is chiefly remarkable as it displays a more liberal and 
catholic spirit than was often to be met with in a period sig- 
nalized by bigotry and ecclesiastical pride. But as the 
abjuration of human authority is the first principle of Lord 
Bacon's philosophy, and the preparation for his logic, it was 
not expedient to say too much of its usefulness in theological 
pursuits. 

57. At the conclusion of the whole, we may find a summary 
Deriderata Catalogue of the deficiencies, which, in the course of 
enimierated this ample review. Lord Bacon had found worthy 

^ of being supplied by patient and philosophical in- 

quiry. Of these desiderata, few, I fear, have since been 
filled up, at least in a collective and systematic manner, 
acrcording to his suggestions. Great materials, useful intima- 
tions, and even partial delineations, are certainly to be found, 
as to many of the rest, in the writings of those who have done 
honor to the last two centuries. But, with all odr pride in 
modern science, very much even of what, in Bacon's time, 
was perceived to be wanting, remains for the diligence and 
sagacity of .those who are yet to come. 

58. The first book of the Novum Organum, if it is not 
NoTum better known than any other part of Bacon's philoso- 
Organum: phical Writings, has at least furnished more of those 

firat book •.. • 

striking passages which shine in quotation. It is 
written in detached aphorisms; the sentences, even where 
these aphorisms are longest, not flowing much into one 
another, so as to create a suspicion, that he had formed adver- 
saria, to which he committed his thoughts as they arose. It 
is full of repetitions ; and indeed this is so usual with I^ord 
Bacon, that, whenever we find an acute refiection or brilliant 
analogy, it is more than an even chance that it will I'ecur in 
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some other place. I have already observed that he has hinted 
the Novum Organum to be a digested summary of his method 
but not the entire system as he designed to develop it, ever 
in that small portion which he has handled at all. 

59. Of the splendid passages in the Novum Organum 
none are perhaps so remarkable as his celebrated Fallacies, 
division of fallacies ; not such as the dialecticians had ^^^^ 
been accustomed to refute, depending upon equivocal words 
or faulty disposition of premises, but lying far deeper in the 
natural or incidental prejudices of the mind itself. These ai-o 
four in number : idola tribus, to which, from certain common 
weaknesses of human nature, we are universally liable ; iJola 
specus^ which, from peculiar dispositions and circumstances of 
individuals, mislead them in different manners ; idola forty 
arising from the current usage of words, which represent 
things much otherwise than as they really are ; and idola 
theatri, which false systems of philosophy and erroneous me- 
thods of reasoning have introduced. Hence, as the refi'acted 
ray gives us a false notion as to the place of the object whose 
image it transmits, so our own minds are a refracting medium 
to the objects of their own contemplation, and require all the 
aid of a well-directed philosophy either to rectify the percep- 
tion, or to make allowances for its errors. 

60. These idola, eiduXa, images, illusions, fallacies, or, as 
Lord Bacon calls them in the Advancement of Learn- confounded 
ing, false appearances, have been often named in '^**»wo1ji. 
English idols of the tribe, of the den, of the market-place. 
But it seems better, unless we retain the Latin name, to em- 
ploy one of the sjmonymous tenns given above. For the use 
of idol in this sense is little warranted by the practice of the 
language, nor is it found in Bacon himself; but it has misled 
a host of writers, whoever might be the first that applied it, 
even among such as are conversant with the Novum Organum 
" Bacon proceeds," says Playfair, " to enumerate the causes of 
error ; the idoUy as he calls them, or false divinities, to which 
the mind had so long been accustomed to bow." And with a 
similar mb^pprehension of the meaning of the word, in speak- 
ing of the idola spectisj he sajrs, " Besides the causes of error 
which are common to all mankind, each individual, according 
to Bacon, has his own dark cavern or den, into which the 
light *e imperfectly admitted, and in the obscurity of which a 
^Hr«:k/y idol lui^, at whose shrine the truth is often sacri- 
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fieeJ."' Thus also Dr. Thomas Brown : " In the inmost sanctu- 
aries of the mind were all the idob which he overthrew ; " and 
a later author on the Novum Organum fancies that Bacon 
" strikingly, though in his usual quaint style, calls the prcju- 
<lices that check the progress of the mind by the name of idob, 
because mankind are apt to pay homage to these, instead of 
regai-ding truth." * Thus, too, in the translation of the Novum 
Organum, published in Mr. Basil Montagues edition, we find 
idola rendered by idols, without explanation. We may, in 
fact, say that this meaning has been almost universally given 
by later writers. By whom it was introduced I cannot deter- 
mine. Cudworth, in a passage where he glances at Bacon, 
has said, " It is no idol of the den, to use that affected lan- 
guage." But, in the pedantic style of the seventeenth century, 
it is not impossible that idol may here have been put as a mei*e 
translation of the Greek e«JwAov, and in the same general sense 
of an idea or intellectual image.' Although the popular 
sense would not be inapposite to the general purpose of Bacon 
in the first part of the Novum Organum, it cannot be reck- 
oned so exact and philosophical an illustration of the sources 
of human error as the unfaithful image, the shadow of reality, 
seen through a refracting surface, or reflected from an unequal 
mirror, as in the Platonic hypothesis of the cave, wherein we 
are placed with our backs to the light, to which he seems to 
allude in his idola specus.^ And as this is also plainly the 
true meaning, as a comparison with the parallel passages in 
the Advancement of Learning demonstrates, there can be no 
pretence for continuing to employ a word which lias served to 
mislead such men as Brown and Playfair. 

1 Prelim. Dissertation to EneyclopsBdia. speaks of idols or fiilse appearances." 

* Introduction to the Norum Orninum, The quotation is from the translation of 
published by the SocieW for the IKffusion one of his short lAtin tracts, which wai 
of Useful Knowledge. Eren Stewart seems not made by himself. It is, howerer, a 
to have fallen into the same error, proof that the word ii(^ was once used in 
*' Willie theee idols of the den maintain this sense. 

their authority, the cultiration of the phi- * *' QuJsqne ex phantasise suae cellulis 

losophical spirit is impossible ; or rather it tanquam ex specu Platonis, philosoph»- 

is in a renunciation of this idolatry that tur.*' — Histoiia Naturalis, in praefatione. 

the philosophical spirit essentially con- Coleridge has some fine lines in allusion 

aists." — Dissertation, &c. The obflenrik to this hypothesis in that magnificent 

tion is equally true, whAteyer sense we effusion of his genius, the introduction to 

may give to tdol. the second book of Joan of Arc, but wlth- 

* In Todd's edition of Johnson's Die- drawn, after the first edition, firom that 
oonary this sense is not mentioned. But poem ; where he deecribes us as ** placed 
in that of the Enoyclopsedia Metropoli- with our backs to bright reality." I am 
tana we lutTe theee woids: "An idol or not, however, certain that Bacon meant 
Image is also opposed to a reality ; thus this precise analogy by his idola fpeefts. 
Lota Bacon (iw urn quotation Dram him) See De Augmentisnib. t. o. 4. 
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61. In the second book of the Novum Organum, we come at 
length to the new logic, the inteq>retation of nature. Second 
as he calls it, or the rules for conducting inquiries ^^^ 
in natural philosophy according to his inductive me- Organum. 
thod. It 18, as we have said, a fragment of his entire system, 
and is chiefly confined to the " prerogative instances," ^ or 
phenomena which are to be selected, for various reasons, as 
most likely to aid our investigations of nature. Fifteen of 
these are used to guide the intellect, ^ve to assist the senses, 
seven to correct the practice. This second book is written 
with more than usual want of perspicuity ; and, though it is 
intrinsically the Baconian philosophy in a pre-eminent sense, 
I much doubt whether it is very extensively read, though far 
more so than it was fifty years since. Playfair, however, has 
given an excellent abstract of it in his Preliminary Disserta- 
tion to the Encyclopaedia Britannica, with abundant and judi- 
cious illustrations from modem science. Sir John Herschel, 
in his admirable Discourse on Natural Philosophy, has added 
a greater number from still more recent discoveries, and has 
also furnished such a luminous development of the difficulties 
of the Novum Organum, as had been vainly hoped in former 
times. The commentator of Bacon should be himself of an 
original genius in philosophy. These novel illustrations are 
the more useful, because Bacon himself, from defective know- 
ledge of natural phenomena, and from what, though contrary 
to his precepts, his ardent fancy could not avoid, — a premature 
hastening to explain the essences of things instead of their 
proximate causes, — has frequently given erroneous examples. 
It is to be observed, on the other hand, that he often anticipates 
with marvellous sagacity the discoveries of posterity, and that 
his patient and acute analysis of the phenomena of heat has 
been deemed a model of his own inductive reasoning. " N( 
one," observes Playfair, " has done so much in such circum 
stances." He was even ignorant of some things that he might 
have known ; he wanted every branch of mathematics ; and 
placed in this remote comer of Europe, without many kindred 
minds to animate his zeal for physical science, seems hardly 
ta have believed the discoveries of Galileo. 

> The alluMoo tn pforogatira instnn- called, thongh br lot, wu generally foand, 

iiarum is not to the Knglinh word pre- by aome pr^ud»re or supentition, to ln> 

rogatiTe, aji Sir John Ilernchel Menu to fluence the rent which neldom TOted other- 

rappo^ (DiMTOurwon Nntural FhlloHophy, wiw. It b rather a forced analogy* wbkh 
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1S2). but to the pr^rroratim rtnturia U not uncommon with Bacon 
the UMoan comitia, which Jeing flnt 
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62. It has happened to Lord Bacon, as it has to many 
Conflaence Other writers, that he has been extolled for qualities 
of BacoD. by no means characteristic of his mind. The first 
aphorism of the Novum Organ um, so frequently quoted, '* Man, 
the servant and interpreter of nature, performs and under- 
stands 80 much as he .has collected concerning the order of 
nature by observation or reason, nor do his power or his 
knowledge extend farther," has seemed to bespeak an extreme 
sobriety of imagination, a willingness to acquiesce in register- 
ing tlie phenomena of nature without seeking a revelation of 
her .<ecrets. And nothing is more true than that such was the 
cautious and patient course of inquiry prescribed by him to all 
the genuine disciples of his inductive method. But be was 
far from being one of those humble philosopliers who would 
limit human science to the enumeration of particular facts. 
He had, on the contrary, vast hopes of the human intellect 
under the guidance of his new logic. The IcUens schematise 
mus, or intrinsic configuration of bodies, tlie latens processus 
adformam, or transitional operation through which they pass 
from one form, or condition of nature, to another, would one 
day, as he hoped, be brought to light ; and this not, of course, 
by simple observation of the senses, nor even by assistance of 
instruments, concerning the utility of which he was rather 
sceptical, but by a rigorous application of exclusive and affirm- 
ative propositions to the actual phtmomena by the inductive 
method. " It appears," says Playiair, ** that Bacon placed the 
ultimate object of philosophy too high, and too much out of 
the reach of man, even when his exertions are most skilfully 
conducted. He seems to have thought, that by giving a 
proper direction to our researches, and carrying them on 
according to the inductive method, we should arrive at the 
knowledge of the essences of the powers and qualities resid- 
ing in bodies ; that we should, for instance, become acquainted 
with the essence of heat, of cold, of color, of transparency. 
The fact however is, that, in as far as science has yet ad- 
vanced, no one essence has been discovered, either as to mat- 
ter in general, or as to any of its more extensive moHifioations. 
We are yet in doubt whether heat is a peculiar motion of the 
minute parts of bodies, as Bacon himself conceived it to 
be, or something emitted or radiated from their surfaces, or, 
lastly, the vibrations of an elastic medium by which they are 
penetrated and surrounded.^ 
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63. li requires a very extensive survey of the actual 
dominion of science, and a great sagacity, to judge, Almost 
even in the loosest manner, what is beyond the pos- justified of 
sible hmits of human knowledge. Certainly, since ^' 
the time when this passage was written by Playfair, more 
steps have been made towards realizing the sanguine antici- 
pations of Bacon than in the two centuries that had elapsed 
«ince the publication of the Novum Organum. We do not 
yet know the real nature of heat ; but few would pronounce it 
impossible or even unlikely that we may know it, in the same 
degree that we know other physical realities not immediately 
perceptible, before many years shall have expired. The atomic 
theory of Dalton, the laws of crystalline substances discovered 
by Hauy, the development of others still subtler by Mitscher- 
lich, instead of exhibiting, as the older philosophy had done, 
the idola rerum, the sensible appearances of concrete sub- 
stance, radiations from the internal glory, admit us, as it were, 
to stand within the vestibule of nature^s temple, and to gaze 
on the very curtain of the shrine. If, indeed, we could know 
the internal structure of one primary atom, and could tell, 
not of course by immediate testimony of sense, but by legiti- 
mate inference from it, through what constant laws its com- 
ponent though indiscerpible molecules, the atoms of atoms, 
attract, retain, and repel each other, we should have before 
our mental vision not only the IcUens schemaiismus, the real 
configuration of the substance, but its form, or efficient nature, 
and could give as perfect a definition of any such substance, 
of gold, for example, as we can of a cone or a parallelogram. 
The recent discoveries of animal and vegetable development, 
and especially the happy application of the microscoj)e to ob- 
serving chemical and organic changes in their actual courae, 
are equally remarkable advances towards a knowledge of the 
latens processus ad formam, the corpuscular motions by which 
all change must be accomplished, and are in fact a great deal 
more than Bacon himself would have deemed possible.^ 

64. These astonishing revelations of natural mysteries, 
fresh tidings of which crowd in upon us every day, may be 

1 By tlM latent processus^ he meant hai taken place, a latent progress from on» 

only what Is the natural operation by Ibmi to another. This, in numbcrieM 

which one form or condition of being is cases, we can now answer, at least to ft 

Uiduccd upon another. Thus, when the Tery great extiint, by the Mienoj of cho* 

iurfare of Iron becomes rusty, or when mistxy. 
wall r Is conTcrtcd into steam, some ehai^ 
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likely to ovei*whelin all sober hesitation as to the capacities of 
the human mind, and to brin^ back that confidence 

But should 1 • 1. -!-> • 1. 1 r 1.1 • 

be kept which Bacon, m so much less favorable arcum- 
iSunds stances, has ventured to feel. There seem, however, to 

be good reasons for keeping within bounds this expec- 
tation of future improvement, which, as it has sometimes been 
announced in unqualified phrases, is hardly more philosophical 
than the vulgar supposition that the capacities of mankind are 
almost stationary. The phenomena of nature, indeed, in all 
their possible combinations, are so infinite, in a popular sense 
of the word, that during no period to which the human species 
can be conceived to reach would they be entirely collected and 
registered. The case is still stronger as to the secret agencies 
and processes by means of which their phenomena are dis- 
played. These have as yet, in no one instance, so far as I 
know, been fully ascertained. " Microscopes," says Herschel, 
" have been constructed which magnify more than one thou- 
sand times in linear dimension, so that the smallest visible 
grain of sand may be enlarged to the appearance of one mil- 
lion times more bulky ; yet the only impression we receive by 
viewing it through such a magnifier is that it reminds us of 
some vast fragment of a rock; while the intimate structure 
on which depend its color, its hardness, and its chemical pro- 
perties, remains still concealed : we do not seem to have made 
even an approach to a closer analysis of it by any such scru- 
tiny." 1 

65. The instance here chosen is not the most favorable for 

the experimental philosopher. He might perhaps 
our know- hopc to gain more knowledge by applying the best 
ledge by microscopc to a regular crystal or to an organized 

substance. But there is evidently a fundamental 
limitation of physical science, arising from those of the bodily 
senses and of muscular motions. The nicest instruments 
must be constructed and directed by the human hand: the 
range of the finest glasses must have a limit, not only in their 
own natural structure, but in that of the human eye. 13ut 
no theory in science will be acknowledged to deserve any 
regard, except as it is drawn immediately, and oy an exclu- 
sive process, from the phenomena which our senses report to 
us. Thus the regular observation of definite proportions in 
cliemical combination has suggested the atomic theory; and 

1 Discourse on Nat. Philot., p. 191 
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eTen this has been sceptically accepted by our cautious school 
of philosophy. If we are ever to go farther into the molecu- 
lar analysis of substances, it must be through the means and 
upon the authority of new discoveries exhibited to our senses 
in experiment. But the existing powers of exhibiting or 
compelling nature by instruments, vast as they appear to us, 
and wonderful as has been their efficacy in many respects, 
have done little for many years past in diminishing the num- 
ber of substances reputed to be simple; and with strong 
reasons to suspect that some of these, at least, yield to the 
crucible of nature, our electric batteries have, up to this hour, 
played innoculously round their heads. 

66. Bacon has thrown out, once or twice, a hint at a single 
principle, a summary law of nature, as if all subordinate 
causes resolved themselves into one great process, according 
to which Grod works his will in the universe: "Opus quod 
operatur Deus a principio usque ad flaem.*' The natural 
tendency towards simplification, and what we consider as 
harmony, in our philosophical systems, which Lord Bacon 
himself reckons among the idola tribus, the fallacies incident 
to the species has led some to favor this unity of physical law. 
Impact and gravity have each had their supporters. But we 
are as yet at a great distance from establishing such a gene- 
ralization, nor does it appear by any means probable that it 
will ever assume any simple form. 

67. The close connection of the inductive process recom- 
mended by Bacon with natural philosophy in the inducUve 
common sense of that word, and the general selec- logic : 
tion of his examples for illustration from tiiat science, ^Jsn^a to 
have given rise to a question, whether he compre- v^y^^- 
bended metaphysical and moral philosophy within the scope 
of his inquiry.* That they formed a part of the Instau ra- 
tion of Sciences, and therefore of the Baconian philosophy 
in the fullest sense of the word, is obvious fram the fact that 
a large proportion of the treatise De Augmentis Scientiarum 
is dedicated to those subjects ; and it is not less so that the 
idoia of the Novum Organum are at least as apt to deceive 
us in moral as in physical argument The question, Ihero- 



> Thb question was dineoiiMd 0onM Reriew, toI. IH. p. 278; and th« Prflfml* 

rmx% since by the late editor of the Bdin- narjr Disaertation to Stewart'i Philusophi. 

bargh Keriew, on one ride, and by Dugald eal Snays. 
Stewart on the other. See Edinbuffh 
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fore, can only be raised as to the peculiar method of conduct- 
ing investigations, which is considered as his own. Tliis 
would, however, appear to have been decided by himself in 
very positive language : " It may be doubted, rather than 
objected, by some, whether we look to the perfection, by 
means of our method, of natural philosophy alone, or of the 
other sciences also, of logic, of ethics, of politics. But we 
certainly mean what has here been said to be understood as 
to them all ; and as the ordinary logic, which proceeds by 
syllogism, does not relate to physical only, but to every other 
science, so ours, which proceeds by induction, comprises them 
all. For we as much collect a history and form tables con- 
cerning anger, fear, shame, and the like, and also concerning 
examples from civil life, and as much concerning the intellec- 
tual operations of memory, combination, and partition, judg- 
ment and the others, as concerning heat and cold, or light, or 
vegetation, or such things." * But he proceeds to intimate, as 
far as I understand the next sentence, that although his method 
or logic, strictly speaking, is applicable to other subjects, it ia 
his immediate object to inquire into the properties of natural 
things, or what is generally meant by physics. To this, in- 
deed, the second book of the Novum Organum and the 
portions that he completed of the remaining parts of the 
Instauratio Magna bear witness. 

68. It by no means follows, because the leading principles 
Baconiaa ^^ *^^ iuductive philosophy are applicable to other 
philosophy topics of inquiry than what is usually comprehended 
Mrratton Under the name of physics, that we can employ all 
and expert- the prcBroqativcB tnstantlarum, and still less the 

ment » » » 

peculiar rules for conducting experiments which 
Bacon has given us, in moral or even psychological disquisi- 

> " Etiam dabitabit qnisplam potius sitionis et diTidionls, jadicii et reliquomm. 

qaam objiciet, utrum nos de natural! tan- quam de calido et fHgido, ant luce, aut 

turn philosophla, an etiam de scientiis vegetatione aut similibus. Sed tamcn 

reliquis, logicLs, etblris, politicls, oecun- cum nostra ratio interpret&ndi. post histo- 

dum viam nostram perflciendis loquamur. riam prseparatam et ordinatam. non men- 

At no.^ cert^ de univerais hsec, quae dicta tis tantum motus et discursus, ut logic* 

•nnt, intelligimoB ; atque quemadmodum vulgaris, sed et rerum naturam intueatur, 

vulgaris logica, quas regit res per syliogis- ita mentcm nsgimus ut ad rerum naturam 

mum, non tantum ad naturales, sed ad se aptis per omnia modis applicaie posdk. 

omnes scientias pertinet, ita et nostra^ Atque propterea multa et diversa in doe- 

quae procodlt per inductionem, omnia trina interpretationis prfficipimus, qtui 

complectitur. Tam enim Ilistoriam et ad subject], de quo inquirimus, quaUt^ 

Tabuias Inveniendi conficimus de ira, tem et conditionem modum inTeni«ndl 

metu et verecundia et similibus, ac etiam nonnullaex parte applioent" — NoT.Oxf.« 

de exemplis rerum ciTilium ; nee mm j« i. 127. 
de motibus mentalibua memoriae, compo- 
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tiooB. Many of them are plainly referable to particular 
manipulations, or at most to limited subjects of chemical 
tLfcoiy. And the frequent occurrence of passages which 
fthow Lord Bacon's fondness for experimental processes, seems 
to have led some to consider his peculiar methods as more 
exclusivelj related to such modes of inquiry than they really 
are. But when, the Baconian philosophy is said to be expe- 
rimental, we are to remember that experiment is only better 
than what we may call passive observation, because it en- 
larges our capacity of observing with exactness and expedition. 
The reasoning is grounded on observation in both cases. In 
astronomy, where nature remarkably presents the objects of 
our observation without liability to error or uncertain delay, 
we may reason on the inductive principle as well as in sciences 
that require tentative operations. The inferences drawn from 
the difference of time in the occultation of the satellites of Jupi- 
ter at different seasons, in favor of the Copemican theory and 
against the instantaneous motion of light, are inductions of 
the same kind with any that could be derived from an eorpe- 
rimentum cruets. They are exclusions of those hypotlieses 
which might solve many phenomena, but fail to explain those 
immediately observed. 

69. But astronomy, from the comparative solitariness, if we 
may so say, of all its phenomena, and the simplicity Advantagw 
of their laws, has an advantage that is rarely found in or the 
sciences of mere observation. Bacon justly gave to '^'* 
experiment, or the interrogation of nature, compelling her 
to give up her secrets, a decided preference whenever it can 
be employed ; and it is unquestionably true that the inductive 
method is tedious, if not uncertain, when it cannot resort to 
80 compendious a process. One of the subjects selected by 
Bacon in the third pait of the Instauration as specimens of 
the method by which an inquiry into nature should be con- 
ducted — the History of Winds — does not greatly admit 
of experiments ; and the very slow progress of meteorology, 
which has yet hardly deserved the name of a science, wlien 
compared with that of chemistry or optics, will illustrate the 
difficulties of employing the inductive method without their 
aid. It is not, therefore, that Lord Bacon's method of philo- 
sophizing is properly experimental, but tliat by experiment it 
is most successfully displayed. 

70. It will follow from hence, that in proportion as, in anj 
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matter of inquiry, we can separate, in what we examine, 
the determining conditions, or law of form, from every thing 
Sometimes cxtraneous, we shall be more able to use the Baco- 
appHcabie nian method with advantage. In metaphysics, or 
phyofhu- what Stewart would have called the plulosophy of 
man mind, ^jjg human mind, there seems much in its own nature 
capable of being subjected to the inductive reasoning. Such 
are those facts which, by their intimate connection with phy- 
siology, or the laws of the bodily frame, fall properly within 
the province of the physician. In these, though exact obser- 
vation is chiefly required, it is often practicable to shorten 
its process by experiment And another important illustra> 
tion may be given from the education of children, considered 
as a science of rules deduced from observation ; wherein 
also we are frequently more able to substitute experiment 
Lew no to ^^^ mere experience, than with mankind in general, 
poiiuca uid whom we may observe at a distance, but cannot con- 
nioraiB. ^^^ j^ politics, as wcU as in moral prudence, we 
can seldom do more than this. It seems, however, practicable 
to apply the close attention enforced by Bacon, and the care- 
ful arrangement and comparison of phenomena, which are ihe 
basis of his induction, to these subjects. Thus, if the circum- 
stances of all popular seditions recorded in history were to be 
carefully collected with great regard to the probability of 
evidence, and to any peculiarity that may have affected the 
results, it might be easy to perceive such a connection of 
antecedent and subsequent events in the great plurality 
of instances, as would reasonably lead us to form probable 
inferences as to similar tumults when they should occur. Thift 
has sometimes been done, with less universality, and with 
much less accuracy than the Baconian method requires, by 
such theoretical writers on politics as Machiavel and Bodin. 
But it has been apt to degenerate into pedantry, and to dis- 
appoint the practical statesman, who commonly rejects it with 
scorn ; partly because civil history is itself defective, seldom 
giving a just view of events, and still less frequently of 
tlie motives of those concerned in them ; partly because the 
history of mankind is far less copious than that of nature, and, 
i 1 much that relates to politics, has not yet had time to fur- 
nish the ground-work of a sufficient induction ; but partly 
also from some distinctive circumstances which affect our 
reasonings in moral far more than in physical science, and 
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wbich deserve to be considered, so far at least as to sketch the 
arguments that might be employed. 

71. The Baconian logic, as has been already said, deduces 
universal principles from select observation ; that is, induction 
from particular, and, in some cases of experiment, >««« concii*- 
from singular instances. It may easily appear to one theaa nib- 
conversant with the syllogistic method less legitimate >«'■• 
than the old induction, which proceeded by an exhaustive 
enumeration of particulars,* and at most warranting but a pro- 
bable conclusion. The answer to this objection can only be 
found in the acknowledged uniformity of the laws of nature, so 
that whatever has once occurred will, under absolutely similar 
circumstances, always occur again. This may be called the 
suppressed premise of every Baconian enthymeme, every 
inference from observation of phenomena, which extends 
beyond the particular case. When it is once ascertained 
that water is composed of one proportion of oxygen to one of 
hydrogen, we never doubt but that such are its invariable 
constituents. We may repeat the experiment to secure our- 
selves against the risk of error in the operation, or of some 
unperceived condition that may have affected the result ; but, 
when a sufficient number of trials has secured us against this; 
an invariable law of nature is inferred from the particular 
instance : nobody conceives that one pint of pure water can be 
of a different composition from another. All men, even the 
most rude, reason upon this primary maxim ; but they reason 
inconclusively, from misapprehending the true relations of 
cause and effect in the phenomena to wliich they direct their 
attention. It is by the sagacity and ingenuity with whiob 
Bacon has excluded the various sources of error, and disen- 
gaged the true cause, that his method is distinguished frc/m 
that which the vulgar practise. 

72. It is required, however, for the validity of this method, 
first, that there should be a strict uniformity in the R^nj^oiwibr 
general laws of nature, from which we can infer that this dUfer- 
what has been will, in the same conditions, be again ; *°*^' 
and, secondly, that we shall be able to perceive and estimate 
all the conditions with an entire and exclusive knowledsre. 
The first is granted in all physical phenomena ; but in those 

* nrhto ta not Qtdto an ■feenratc aceount a»smrudAmotnl truth tkom % putk^iitar 
of iiM old induction, which Mldom pro> on*. — 184«.] 
' ~ to aa exhMutlT* taunMratlon, out 
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which we cannot submit to experiment, or investigate by some 
such method as Bacon has pointed out, we often find our phi- 
losophy at fault for want of the second. Such is at present 
the case with respect to many parts of chemistry; for exr 
ample, that of organic substances, which we can analyze, but 
as yet can in very few instances recompose. We do not 
know, and, if we did know, could not probably command, the 
entire conditions of organic bodies (even structurally, not as 
living), — the ybrm, as Bacon calls it, of blood or milk of oak» 
galls. But, in attempting to subject the actions of men to this 
inductive pliilosophy, we are arrested by the want of both the 
necessary requisitions. Matter can only be diverted from its 
obedience to unvarying laws by the control of mind ; but we 
have to inquire whether mind is equally the passive instru- 
ment of any law. We have to open the great problem of 
human liberty, and must deny even a disturbing force to the 
will, before we can assume that all actions of mankind must, 
under given conditions, preserve the same necessary train of 
sequences as a molecule of matter. But, if this be answered 
affirmatively, we are still almost as far removed from a con- 
clusive result as before. We cannot, without contradicting 
every-day experience, maintain that all men are determined 
alike by the same outward circumstances: we must have 
recourse to the differences of temperament, of physical con- 
stitution, of casual or habitual association. The former alone, 
however, are, at the best, subject to our observation, either at 
the time, or, as is most common, through testimony ; of the 
latter, no being, which does not watch the movements of the 
soul itself, can reach more than a probable conjecture. Sylla 
resigned the dictatorship; therefore all men in the circum- 
stances of Sylla will do the same, — is an argument false in 
one sense of the word " circumstances," and useless at least in 
any other. It is doubted by many, whether meteorology will 
ever be well understood, on account of the complexity of the 
forces concerned, and their remoteness from the apprehension 
of the senses. Do not the same difficulties apply to human 
affairs ? And while we reflect on these difficulties, to which 
we must add those which spring from the scantiness of our 
means of observation, the defectiveness and falsehood of tes- 
timony, especially what is called historical, and a thousand 
other errors to which the various " idola of the world and the 
cave " expose us, we shall rather be astonished that so many 
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probable rules of civil prudence have been treasured up and 
confirmed by experience, than disposed to give them a highei 
place in philosophy than they can 6laira. 

73. It might be alleged in reply to these considerations, 
that, admitting the absence of a strictly scientific cer- 
tamty in moral reasonmg, we have yet, as seems tioiuon 
acknowledged on the other side, a great body of Ji^®**^" 
probable inferences, in the extensive knowledge and 
sagiicious application of which most of human wisdom con* 
sists. And all that is required of us, in dealing either with 
moral evidence or with the conclusions we draw from it, is to 
estimate the probability of neither too high ; an error from 
which the severe and patient discipline of the inductive phi- 
losophy is most likely to secure us. It would be added by 
some, that the theory of probabilities deduces a wonderful 
degree of certainty from things very uncertain, when a suf- 
ficient number of experiments can be made ; and thus, that 
events depending upon the will of mankind, even under cir- 
cumstances the most anomalous and apparently irreducible to 
principles, may be calculated with a precision inexplicable 
to any one who has paid little attention to the subject. This, 
perhaps, may appear rather a curious application of mathe- 
matical science, than one from' which our moral reasonings 
are likely to derive much benefit, especially as the conditions 
under which a very high probability can mathematically be 
obtained involve a greater number of trials than experience 
will generally furnish. It is, nevertheless, a field that deser\'es 
to be more fully explored: the success of those who have 
attempted to apply analytical processes to moral probabilities 
has not hitherto been very encouraging, inasmuch as they 
have of^en come to results falsified by experience ; but a more 
•crupulous regard to all the conditions of each problem may 
perhaps obviate many sources of error.^ 

74. It seems, upon the whole, that we should neither con- 

I A calcnIaUon was published not long looked them. One among nuiny is, that 

•ince, aald to be on the authority of an ft aasumen the giving an unanimous Ter> 

•minent Uring philosopher, acconling tc diet at all to b« voluntary ; whereas, in 

which, granting a moderate probability practice, the jury must decide one way 

llmt each of twelve jurors would decide or the other. We must deduct, therelbrB| 

r^tly, the chances in favor of the recti- a fhu:tion expressing the probability thai 

tnde of their unaaimous verdict were some of the twelve have wrongly conceded 

made something extravagantly high ; I their opinions to the rest. One danger of 

thinlc, about 8,(KI0 to 1. It is more easy this rather favonte application of math»* 

to poreive the fallacies of this pretended matical principles to moral probabilitiea, 

dsmoostration, tluui to explain bow a as indeed it is of statkttical tables (a !»• 

of gnsat »;ateneat ahoold have ovar- mark of far wider extent i Is, thai, by 
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ceive the inductive method to be useless in regard to any sub- 
Resuit of ject but physical science, nor deny the peculiar ad- 
the whole, vantages it possesses in those inquiries rather than 
otliers. What must in all studies be important, is the habit 
of turning round the subject of our investigation in eveiy 
light, the observation of every thing that is peculiar, the 
exclusion of all that we find on reflection to be extraneous. 
In historical and antiquarian researches, in all critical exami- 
nation which tunis upon facts, in the scrutiny of judi(ial evi- 
dence, a great part of Lord Bacon's method — not, of course, 
all the experimental rules of the Novum Organum — has, as 
I conceive, a legitimate application.^ I would refer any one 



coQfdderlog mankind mereW u unitu, ft 
practically habituates the mind to a moral 
and social levelling, as inconsistent with a 
just estimate of men as it is characteristic 
of the present age. 

* The principle of Bacon's prerogatire 
instances, and perhaps in some cases a 
▼ery analogous application of them, ap- 
pear to hold in our inquiries into historical 
evidence. The fact sought to be ascer- 
tained in the one subject corresponds to 
the physical law in the other. The testi- 
monies, as we, though rather laxly, call 
them, or passages in books from which we 
infer the fact, correspond to the observa- 
tions or experiments from which we 
deduce the law. The necessity of a suffi- 
cient induction by searching for all proof 
that may bear on the question, is as ma- 
nifest in one case as in the other. The 
exclusion of precarious and inconclusive 
evidence is alike indispensable in both. 
The selection of prerogative instances, or 
Buch as carry vdth them satisfactory con- 
viction, requires the same sort of inven- 
tive and reasoning powers. It is easy to 
illustrate this by examples. Thus, in the 
codtroversy concerning the Icon Basilike, 
the admission of Gauden's claim by Lord 
Clarendon is in the nature of a preroga- 
tive instanee: it renders the supposition 
of the falsehood of that claim highly 
improbable. But the many second-hand 
and hearsay testimonies, which may be 
all^^ on the other side to prove that the 
book was written by King Charles, are not 
prerogative instants, because their fklse- 
hood will be found to involve very little 
improbability. So, in a different contro- 
versy, the silence of some of the fkthers, 
as to the text, commonly called, of the 
three heavenly witnesses, even while ex- 
pounding the context of the passage, 
may be reckoned a prerogative instance; 
% decisiw* proof that they did not know 
it, or lUd not believe it genuine ; becauM, 



if they did, no motive can be conceived 
for the omission. But the silence of 
Laurentius Valla as to its absence from 
the manuscripts on which he commented 
is no prerogative instance to prove that it 
was contained in them, because it is easy 
to perceive that he might have motives for 
saying nothing ; and though the negative 
argument, as it is called, or inference that 
a fact is not true because such and such 
persons have not mentioned it, is, taken 
generally, weaker than positive testimony, 
it will frequently supply prerogative in- 
stances where the latter does not. Lau- 
noy, in a little treaciKe. De Auctoritate 
Negantis Argument!, which displays more 
pl^n sense than ingenuity or philosophy, 
lays it down that a fact of a public nature, 
which is not mentioned by any writer 
within two hundred years of the time, 
supposing, of course, that there is extant 
a competent number of writers who would 
naturally have mentioned it, is not to be 
believed. The period seems rather arbi- 
trary, and was possibly so considered by 
himself; but the general principle is of 
the highest importance in historical cri- 
ticism. Thus, in the once-celebratod 
question of Pope Joan, the silence of all 
writers near the time, as to so wonderful 
a fact, was justly deemed a kind of pre- 
rogative argument, when set in opposition 
to the many repetitions of the story in 
later ages. But the silence of Gildas and 
Bede as to the victories of Arthur is no 
such argument against their reality, be- 
cause tlMy were not under an historical 
obllmtion, or any strong motive which 
womd prevent their silence. Genenilly 
speaking, the more anomalous and inter 
esting an event is, the stronger Is tha 
argument against its truth fh)m the si- 
lence of contemporaries, on account of 
the propensity of mankind to believe and 
recount the marvellous; and the weaker 
b the aiKument ftom the tMtixaooj of 
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who may doubt this to his Histoiy of Winds, as one sample 
of what we mean bj the Baconian method, and ask whether 
a kind of investigation, analogous to what is therein pursued 
for the sake of eliciting physical truths, might not be em- 
ployed in any analytical process where general or even par- 
ticular facts are sought to be known. Or, if an example is 
required of such an investigation, let us look at the copious 
induction from the past and actual history of mankind, upon 
which Malthus established his general theory of the causes 
which have retarded the natural progress of population. 
Upon all these subjects before mentioned, there has been an 
astonishing improvement in the reasoning of the learned, and 
perhaps of the world at large, since the time of Bacon, though 
much remains very defective. In what degree it may be 
owing to the prevalence of a physical philosophy founded 
upon his inductive logic, it might not be uninteresting to 
inquire.* 

75. It is probable that Lord Bacon never much followed 
up in his own mind that application of his method 
to psychological, and still less to moral and political aptitude for 
subjects, which he has declared himself to intend. ™J^ ****** 
The distribution of the Instauratio Magna, which he 
has prefixed to it, relates whoUy to physical science. He has 
in no one instance given an example, in the Novum Organum, 
from moral philosophy, and one only, that of artificial mem- 

later tioMS ftnr the none Teawm. A liini* — Stewnrt^s Pbilomphical Emays, Prelim, 

lar mnsloKjr holds also Id Jurisprudence. IHssertation. The priDcipal adTantage, 

The principle of our law, rejecting hear- perhaps, oftho«e habits of reasoning which 

•ay and secondary eridence, is founded the Baconian methods, whether Teamed 

on the Baconian rule. Fifty persons may direcUy or through the many disciples of 

depose that they hare heard of aflu:torof that school, have a tendency to generate, 

its circumstances ; but the eye-witness is b, that they render men cautious and 

the prerogatiTe instance. It would carry pains-taking in the pursuit of truth, and 

ns too fiir to dteTelop this at length, eren therelbre restrain them from deciding too 

if I were ftilly prepared to do so ; but this soon. " Nemo reperitur qui in rebus ipsis 

much may lead us to think, that whoever et experlentia moram fecerit l^timam/' 

shall fill up that lamentable desidenUum^ These words are more frequently true of 

the logic of evidence, ought to hare fkmi- moral and political reasoners than of any 

liariaed himself with the Novum Organum. others. Men apply historical or personal 

> "The eflects which Bacon's writings experience; but they apply It hastily, and 

have hitherto produced have indeed been without giving themselves time for either 

tu more conspicuous in physics than In a copious or an exact induction ; the great 

the science of mind. Even here, however, miOority being too much influenced by 

they have been great and most Important, paMlon, party -spirit, or vanitv, or perhapa 

as well as in some collateral branches of t>y aflMtlons morally right, but not the 

knowledge, such as natural Jurisprudence, less dangerous In reasoning to maintain 

political economy, criticism, and morals, the patient and dispassionate suspense of 

which spring up from the same root, or Judgment which ought to be the condition 

rather which are branches of that tree of of our inquiries. 
which the science of mind ta the trank ** 
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or}', from what he would have called logic,^ But we must 
constantly remember that the philosophy of Bacon was left 
exceedingly incomplete. Many lives would not have sufficed 
for what he had planned, and he gave only the leisure hours 
of his own. It is evident that he had turned his thoughts to 
physical philosophy rather for an exercise of his reasoning 
faculties, and out of his insatiable thirst for knowledge, than 
from any peculiar aptitude for their subjects, much less any 
advantage of opportunity for their cultivation. He was more 
eminently the philosopher of human than of general nature. 
Hence he is exact as well as profound in all his reflections on 
civil life and mankind ; while his conjectures in natural phi- 
losophy, though often very acute, are apt to wander far from 
the truth in consequence of his defective acquaintance with 
the phenomena of nature. His Centuries of Natural History 
give abundant proof of this. He is, in all these inquiries, like 
one doubtfully, and by degrees, making out a distant prospect, 
but often deceived by the haze. But if we compare what 
may be found in the sixth, seventh, and eighth books De Aug- 
mentis, in the Essays, the History of Henry VH., and the 
various short treatises contained in his works on moral and 
political wisdom and on human nature, from experience of 
which all such wisdom is drawn, with the Rhetoric, Ethics, 
and Politics of Aristotle, or with the historians most cele- 
brated for their deep insight into civil society and human 
character, — with Thucydides, Tacitus, Philip de Comines, 
Machiavel, Davila, Hume, — we shall, I think, find that one 
man may almost be compared with all of these together. When 
Galileo is named as equal to Bacon, it is to be remembered 
that Galileo was no moral or political philosopher ; and, in this 
department, Leibnitz certainly falls very short of Bacon. 
Burke, perhaps, comes, of all modem writers, the nearest to 
him; but, though Bacon may not be more profound than 
Burke, he is more copious and comprehensive. 

76. The comparison of Bacon and Gralileo is naturally built 
cmnnarison "P^" ^^® influence which, in the same age, they 
of Bacon exertcd in overthrowing the philosophy of the 
andOaiUeo. g^^QQig^ qj^^ \j^ founding that new discipline of real 

science which has rendered the last centuries glorious. Hume 

* Not. Organ.f 11. 26. It may, how- mentis, lib. Tli. cap. 8, which show that 
crer^ be obMrred, that we find a few he had some notions of moral inductfam 
panafes in the ethical part of De Aug- genninattng in his mind. 
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has given the preference to the latter, who made accessions to 
the domain of human knowledge so splendid, so inaccessible 
to cavil, so unequivocal in their results, that the majority of 
mankind would perhaps be carried along with this decision. 
There seems, however, to be no doubt that the mind of Bacon 
was more comprehensive and profound. But these compari- 
sons are apt to involve incommensurable relations. In their 
own intellectual characters, they bore no great resemblance 
to each other. Bacon had scarce any knowledge of geome- 
try, and so far ranks much below not only Galileo, but Des- 
cartes, Newton, and Leibnitz, — all signalized by wonderful 
discoveries in the science of quantity, or in that part of physics 
which employs it. He has, in one of the profound aphorisms 
of the Novum Organum, distinguished the two species of phi- 
losophical genius ; one more apt to perceive the differences of 
things, the other their analogies. In a mind of the highest 
order, neither of these powers will be really deficient ; and his 
own inductive method is at once the best exercise of both, and 
the best safeguard against the excess of either. But, upon the 
whole, it may certainly be said, that the genius of Lord Bacon 
was naturally more inclined to collect the resemblances of 
nature than to note her differences. This is the case with 
men like him of sanguine temper, warm fancy, and brilliant 
wit ; but it is not the frame of mind which is best suited to 
strict reasoning. 

77. It is no proof of a solid acquaintance with Lord Bacon's 
philosophy, to deify his name as the ancient schools did those 
of their founders, or even to exaggerate the powers of his 
genius. Powers they were surprisingly great, yet limited in 
their range, and not in all respects equal ; nor could they 
overcome every impediment of circumstance. Even of Bacon 
it may be said, that he attempted more than he has achieved, 
and perhaps more than he clearly apprehended. His objects 
appear sometimes indistinct, and I am not sure that they ai*e 
always consistent In the Advancement of Learning, he 
aspired to fill up, or at least to indicate, the deficiencies in 
every department of knowledge : he gradually confined himself 
to philosophy, and at length to physics. But few of his worki^ 
can be deemed complete, not even the treatise De Augmentis, 
which comes nearer to this than most of the rest. Hence the 
study of Lord Bacon is difficult, and not, as I conceive, very 
well adapted to those who have made no progress whatever 
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in the exact sciences, nor accustomed themselves to independ- 
ent thinking. They have never been made a text-book in our 
universities ; though, after a judicious course of preparatory 
studies, by which I mean a good foundation in geometry and 
the philosophical principles of granmiar, the first book of the 
Novum Organum might be very advantageously combined 
with the instruction of an enlightened lecturer.^ 



1 It by no means ia to be inftrred, that 
becauM the actual text of Bacon u not 
always such as can be well understood 
by Tery young men, I object to their 
being led to the real principles of induc- 
tive philoMphy, which alone will teach 
them to think, firmly but not presump- 
tuously, for themselves. Few defMts, on 
the contrary, in our system of education, 
are more visible than the want of an ade- 
quate course of logic; and this is not 
likely to be rectified so long as the Aris- 
totelian methods challenge that denomi- 
nation exclusively of all other aids to the 
reasoning facultiefl. The position that 
nothing else is to be called logic, were it 
even agreeable to the derivation of the 
word, which it is not, or to the usage of 
the ancients, which is by no means uni- 
formly the case, or to that of modem 
ehilosophy and correct language, which 
I certidnlv not at all the case, is no an- 
swer to the question, whether what tee 
call logic does not deserve to be taught, 
at all. 

A living writer of high reputation, who 
has at least fiilly understood his own sub- 
ject, and illustrated it better than his 
predecessors, fh>m a more enlarged reading 
and thinking, wherein his own acuteness 
has been improved by the writers of the 
Baconian school, has been unfortunatelv 
instrumental, by the very merits of hu 
treatise on Logic, in keeping up the preju- 
dices on this sul^ect, which have gener- 
ally been deemed characteristic of the uni- 
Tersity to which he belonged. All the 
reflection I have been able to give to the 
subject has convinced me of the inefflcacy 
of the syllogistic art in enabling us to 
think rightly for ourselves, or, which is 
part of thinking rightly, to detect those fal- 
lacies of others which might impose on our 
nnderstanding before we have acquired 
that art. It has been often alleged, and, 
as far as I can judge, with perfect truth, 
that no man, who can be worth answering, 
ever commits, except through mere inad- 
Tertence, any paralogisms which the com- 
mon logic serves to p<^t out. It is easy 
enough to construct syllogisms which sin 
tAinst its rules ; but the question is, by 
whom they were employed. For though 
II !■ not unoommon, «• I am awan, to 



represent an adversary as reasoning illogi- 
cally, this is generally effected by putting 
his argument into our own words. The 
great &ult of all, over induction, or the 
assertion of a general premise upon an 
insuflBoient examination of particulars, 
cannot be discovered or cured by any iogi- 
ecU skill ; and this is the error into whfeh 
men really fall, not that of omitting to 
distribute the middle trrm^ though it comes 
in effect, and often in appearance, to the 
same thing I do not contend that the 
rules of syllo{^nn, which are very short 
and simple, ought not to be learned ; or 
that there may not be some advantage in 
occasionally stating our own argument, or 
calling on another to state his, in a regu- 
lar form (an advantage, however, rather 
dialectical, which is, in other words, rhe- 
torical, than one which affects the reason- 
ing foculties themselves); nor do I deny 
that it is philosophically worth while to 
know that all general reasoning by words 
may be reduc^ into syllogifin, as it is to 
know that most of plane geometry ma^ 
be resolved into the superposition of equal 
triangles ; but to represent this portion of 
logical science as the whole, appears to me 
almoet like teaching the scholar Euclid^s 
axioms, and the axiomatic theorem to 
which I have alluded, and calling this the 
science of geometry. The following pas- 
sage from the Port-Royal logic is very 
judicious and candid, giving as much to 
the Aristotelian system as it deserves: 
^' Cette partie, que nous avons maintenant 
& traiter, qui comprend les regies da rai- 
sonnement, est estim^e la plus importanto 
de la Ic^que, et c^est presque Tuuique 
qu'on y traite aveo quelque soln ; mais il 
y a st^t de douter si elle est aussi utile 
qu'on se IMmagine. La plupart dee er- 
reurs des hommes, comme nous avons d^4 
dit aiUeurs, viennent bien plus de ce qu'ila 
raisonnent sur de fiiux principes, que noa 
pas de ce quails raisonnent mal snivant 
leurs principes. II arrive rarement qu'oo 
se laisse tromper par des raiaonnemeni qui 
ne Boieut faux que parceque la conse- 
quence en est msl tb^; et ceux qui no 
seroient pas capables d^en reconnoitre la 
fliuseete par la seule lumiire de la raison, 
ne le seroient pas ordinairement d^entendro 
1m r6|^ quo Ton em dauM, ot onoon 
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78. The ignorance of Bacon in mathematics, and, what 
was much woi'se, his inadequate notions of their ^^^ ^^.^ 
utility, must be reckoned among the chief defects in dice against 
his philosophical writings. In a remarkable passage J^^Sj] 
of the Advancement of Learning, he held mathe- 
matics to be a part of metaphysics ; but the place of this is 
altered in the Latin, and they are treated as merely auxiliary 
or instrumental to physical inquiry. He had some prejudice 
against pure mathematics, and thought they had been unduly 
ehivated in comparison with the realities of nature. " I kno>w 
not," he says, " how it has arisen that mathematics and logic, 
which ought to be the serving-maids of physical philosophy, 



moiiu de lea appUquer. Niaomoina, quand 
on De connidereroit cea regies que comnie 
des Teritca apeculativea. ellea senrirofent 
toigoun k exercer TeAprit ; et de pluM, on 
De peut nier qu'ellen n^aientquelque uivage 
en quelquea rencontrea. et A regard de 
quelque« perwanea, qui, ^tant d'un natu- 
re! Tif et penetrant, ne se laia<(ent quelque- 
fols tromper par doa tiusaest cooaequenoea, 
que tiUte d*attention, k quoi la reflexion 

Sn'ila ferolent aur cea r^gle^ oeroit capable 
e remedier." — Art de Penaer, part ill. 
How diftront is thia iiensible passage from 
one quoted from some anonymoua writer in 
Whately^B Logic, p. 31! — '- A fiilacy con- 
sists of an ingenious mixture of truth 
and falsehood so ent\ngled. so intimately 
blended, that the tUlacy i^, iu the chemi- 
cal phrase, held in solution : one drop of 
MouHd logic is that test which immediately 
disunites them, makes the foreign sub- 
atanee Ttsible, and precipitates it to the 
bottom." One fallacy, it might be an- 
awered, aa common as any. It the falat 
analogif^ the misleading the mind by a 
eompjuiion where there is no real propor- 
tion or resemblance. The chemist's test 
b the necessary m«uis of detecting the 
tonAga substance ; if the " drop of sound 
logic *' be such, it is strange that law)er8, 
mathematicians, and mankind in general, 
abould so sparingly employ it; the feet 
being notorious, that those most eminent 
for strong reasoning powers are rarely 
eonversant with the syllogistic method. 
It is also well known, that these '' iuti- 
mately blended mixtures of truth and 
Msehood ** perplex no man of plain sense, 
except when they are what is called extra- 
Ifiral ; cases wherrin the art of syllogism 
la of no nse. 

[The syllogistic logic appears to hare 
been more recdved into faror of late 
unoTig philosophers, both here and on the 
Continent, than it was in the two pr»- 
esding centuries. The main question, it 
It to be kept in mind, does not relate to its 



principles as a science, but to the practical 
usefulness of its rules as an art. An able 
writer has lately obserred, that " he must 
be fortunate iu the clearness of his mind, 
who, knowing the logical mode, is never 
obliged to have recourse to it to destroy 
ambiguity or heighten evidence, and par- 
ticularly so in his opponents, who, in 
verbal or written controversy, never finds 
it necessary to employ it in tr> ing their ar- 
guments." Penny Oyclop«dia, art. " Svl- 
logUm." Every one must judge of this by 
his o-Arn experience : the profound thinker 
whose hand seems discernible in this arti- 
cle, has a strong claim to authority in 
(avor of the utility of the syllogistic meth- 
od ; yet we cannot help remembering that 
it is very rarely employed even in contro- 
versy, where I really believe it to be a 
valuable weapon agaiust an antagonist, 
and capable of producing no small efliect 
on the indifferent nsader or hearer, espe- 
cially if he is not of a very sharp appre- 
hension : and moreover that, as 1 at least 
believe, the proportion of mathematical, 
political, or theological reasoners, who 
nave acquired or retained any tolerable 
expertness in the technicai part of logic, 
is far from high, nor am I aware that 
they £ill into fkllacies for want of know- 
ledge of it ; but I mean strictly such 
fallacies as the syllogistic method alone 
seems to correct. What comes nearest 
to s> lloglstic reasoning in practice is t\\.M 
of geometry : as thus, A = B ; but C = A : 
ergo, C=:B, is essentially a syllogism, 
but not acccrding to form. If, however, 
equality of magnitude may be consiiered 
as identity, according to the dictum of 
Aristotle, iv rcwroif 7 laoTtK ^Ttf^^ 
the foregoing is regular In logical form ; 
and if we take A, B, and C for ratios, 
which are properly identical, not eqail, 
this may Justly be called a syllogism But 
thoM who contend most for the formal 
l<^c seldom much reeard iti use In gWH 
metrical idenoe. — 1817.] 
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yet affecting to vaunt the certainty that belongs to them, pre- 
sume to exercise a dominion over her." It is, in my opinion, 
erroneous to speak of geometry, which relates to the realities 
of space, and to natural objects so far as extended, as a mere 
handmaid of physical philosophy, and not rather a part of it. 
Plajfair has made some good remarks on the advantages 
derived to experimental philosophy itself from the mere 
application of geometry and algebra. And one of the reflec- 
tions which this ought to excite is, that we are not to conceive, 
as some hastily do, that there can be no real utility to man- 
kind, even of that kind of utility which consists in multiplying 
the conveniences and luxuries of life, springing from theo- 
retical and speculative inquiry. The history of algebra, so 
barren in the days of Tartaglia and Vieta, so productive of 
wealthy when applied to dynamical calculations in our own, 
may be a sufficient answer. 

79. One of the petty blemishes, which, though lost in the 
Bacon's ex- splcudor of Lord Bacon's excellences, it is not 
ceasofirit. unfair to mention, is connected with the peculiar 
characteristics of his mind : he is sometimes too metaphorical 
and witty. His remarkable talent for discovering analogies 
seems to have inspired him with too much regard to them as 
arguments, even when they must appear to any common 
reader fanciful and far-fetched. His terminology, chiefly for 
the same reason, is oAen a little affected, and, in Latin, rather 
barbarous. The divisions of his prerogative instances in the 
Novum Organum are not always founded upon intelligible 
distinctions. And the general obscurity of the style, neither 
himself nor his assistants being good masters of the Latin 
language, which at the best is never flexible or copious enough 
for our philosophy, rendera tlie perusal of both his great 
works too laborious for the impatient reader. Brucker lias 
well observed, that the Novum Organum has been neglected 
by the generality, and proved of far less service than it would 
otherwise have been in philosophy, in consequence of these 
very defects, as well as the real depth of the author's mind.* 

80. What has been the fame of Bacon, " the wisest, great 
KSt of mankind," it is needless to say. What has been hii 

1 ** Legenda ipsa nobilissima tractatlo num artiflcio lectorem non remoraretur, 

ab lUb est, qui in rerum naturaliom iaqui- longi plura. quam fiurtum est, contulissol 

dtione feliciter progredi cupiunt. Quae si ad philomphiae emendatioDem. IDs enini 

panlo plus lumuifl et pentpfcuitatis babe- obstantibus a plerisque hoc organum n*> 

i«i,et noTonim twininoruiii efc partitio- glectom est." — Uist. PbilM., t. 90. 
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real influence over mankind, how much of our enlarged and 
exact knowledge may be attributed to his inductive Fwne of 
method, what of this again has been due to a thorough SrS)nS- 
study of his writings, and what to an indirect and °«nt. 
secondary acquaintance with them, are questions of another 
kind, and less easily solved. Stewart, the philosopher who 
has dwelt most on the praises of Bacon, while he conceives 
him to have exercised a considerable influence over the Eng- 
lish men of science in the seventeenth century, supposes, on 
the authority of Montucla, that he did not "command the 
genei-al admiration of Europe,** till the publication of the 
preliminary discourse to the French Encyclopaedia by Diderot 
and D'Alembert. This, however, is by much too precipitate 
a conclusion. He became almost immediately known on the 
Continent. Gassendi was one of his most ardent admirers. 
Descartes mentions him, I believe, once only, in a letter to 
Mersenne in 1632 ;^ but he was of all men the most unwill- 
ing to praise a contemporary. It may be said that these 
were philosophers, and that their testimony does not imply the 
admiration of mankind. But writers of a very different cha- 
racter mention him in a familiar manner. Richelieu is said 
to have highly esteemed Lord Bacon.* And it may in some 
measure be due to this, that in the Sentimens de TAcademie 
Franyaise sur le Cid, he is alluded to simply by the name 
Bacon, as one well known.' Voiture, in a letter to Costar, 
about the same time, bestows high eulogy on some passages 
of Bacon which his correspondent had sent to him, and 
observes that Horace would have been astonished to hear a 
barbarian Briton discourse in such a style.* The treatise De 
Augmentis was republished in France in 1 624, the year after 
its appearance in England. It was translated into French as 
early as 1632; no great proofs of neglect. Editions came 

1 Vol. ri. p. 210. edit. Cousin. qui D'ait 6U diguis^ de la sorte par les 

* The only authority that I can now ug«0 du vieux temps pour la rendre plus 

quote for this is not Tery good, that of utile aux peuples." 

Aubivy's Manuscripts, which I find in * P. 44 (1688). 

8eward*s Anecdotes, iv. 828. But it seems * "J'ai trouvi parfkitement bean tout 

not Improbable. The same boolc quotes ce que tous me mandes de Baron. Mais 

Balzac as saving, ''Cro^ons done, pour ne tous femble t'il pas qu*IIorace, qui 

I'amour du Chancelier Bacon, que toutes di#oit, Visam Britannos hoppiUbus feitw, 

les foUes des anrlcns sont rages; et tous seroit bien etonn6 d entendre un barbart 

leurs Bonges mysteres, et de celles-1^ qui diM-ourir comme cela? " Costar Is said bj 

sont e^tim^es puree fables, 11 n'y en a Bay le to have borrowed much from Bacon. 

pas une, quelque bixarre et extraragante La Mothe le Vayer mentions hbn In hit 

ou'elle soit, qui n'ait son fondement dans Dialogues : in &cl. instanff<» are qoid** 

rUstoire, si Con *n mtf croirt Bacons el rous. 
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out in Holland, 1645, 1652, and 1662. Even the Novum 
Organum, which, as has been said, never became so popular 
as his other writings, was thrice printed in Holland, in 1645, 
1650, and 1660.^ Leibnitz and PufFendorf are loud in their 
expressions of admiration, the former ascribing to him the 
revival of true philosophy as fully as we can at present.^ I 
should be more inclined to doubt whether he were adequately 
valued by his countrymen in his own time, or in the immedi- 
ately subsequent period. Under the first Stuarts, there was 
little taste among studious men but for theology, and chiefly 
for a theology which, proceeding with an extreme deference 
to authority, could not but generate a disposition of mind, 
even upon other subjects, alien to the progressive and inquisi- 
tive spirit of the inductive philosophy.^ The institution of 
the Royal Society, or rather the love of physical science out 
of which that institution arose, in the second part of the 
seventeenth century, made England resound with the name 
of her illustrious chancellor. Few now spoke of him without 

^ Montagu^B Life of Bacoa. p. 407. He naturalibos hoe noa tenet. Nam et ipsa 

has not mentioned an edition at Stras- principia examini subjiciuntur ; per io- 

burg, 1635, which is in the British Mu- ductionem^inquam, licet minime per syllo- 

neum. gismum. Atque eadem ilia nullam habent 

There is also an edition, without time cum ratione repugnantiam, ut ab eodem 

or place, in the catalogue of the British Ibate cum prims propositiones, turn me- 

Museum. diae, deducantur. Aliter fit in religione: 

' Brucker, y. 95. Stewart says that ubi et primae propositiones authop> statas 

**Bayle does not give above twelve lines sunt atque per se subsistentes ; et rursus 

to Bacon ; " but he calls him one of the non reguntur ab ilia ratione quae propo- 

greatest men of his age, and tlie length of sitiones conaequentes deducit. Neque ta- 

an article in Bayle was never designed men hoc fit in religione sola, sed etiam 

to be a measure of the merit of its subject, in aliis scientiis, tam gravioribus, quam 

— [The reception of Bacon's philosophical levioribus, ubi scilicet propositioues hu- 

writings on the Continent has been elabo- manse placita sunt, non posita ; siquidem 

rately proved against Stewart, in a dls- et in iliis rationis usus absolutus es^ non 

aertation by Mr. MsMsvey Napier, published potest. Videmus enim in ludis, puta 

in the eighth volume of the Transactions of schaccorum, aut similibus, priores ludi 

the Koyal Society of Eklinburgh. — 1842.] normas et leges merS positivas esse, et ad 

* It is not uncommon to meet with placitum ; quas recipi, non in disputa- 

persons, especially who are or have been tionem vocari, prorsus oporteat; ut vero 

engaged in teaching others dogmatically vincas, et peritS lusum iastituas, ad artifl- 

what they have them.<(elves received in ciasum est et rationale, fiodem modo fife 

the like manner, to whom the inductive et in legibus humanis ; in quibus baud 

philosophy appears a mere school of scep> paucaB sunt maximae, ut loquuntur, hoc 

ticism, or at best wholly inapplicable to est, placita mera juris, quie auctoritate 

any subjects which require entire convic- magis quam ratione nituntur, neque in 

4on. A certain deduction from certain diweptationem veniunt. Quid verc sit 

premises is the only reasoning they ac- justissimum, non absolute, sed relative, 

knowledge. Lord Bacon has a remarkable hoc est ex analogi^l illarum m-iximarum, 

passage on this in the 9th book De Aug* id demum rationale est, et latum disputa> 

mentis. " Postquam articuli et principia tionicampumpraebet." This passage, well 

religionis jam in sedibus suls fuerint lo- weighed, may show us where, why, an<t 

eata, ita ut a rationis examine penitua by whom, the synthetic and syllogistio 

eximantur. tnm demum conceditur ab illis methods have been pre&rred to the indue- 

lUationes derivare ac deducere secundum tive and analyticaL 
MMloffiam ipaorum. Ih rebus quidem 
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a kind of homage that only the greatest men recei\ e. Tct 
Btill it was by natural philosophers alone that the writings of 
Bacon were much studied. The editions of his works, except 
the Essays, were few: the Novum Organum never came 
separately from the English press.* They were not even 
frequently quoted; for I believe it will be found that the 
fashion of referring to the brilliant passages of the De Aug- 
mentis and the Novum Organum, at least in books designed 
for the general reader, is not much older than the close of the 
last century. Scotland has the merit of having led the way : 
Rcid, Stewart, Robison, and Playfair turned that whicli had 
been a blind veneration into a rational worship ; and I should 
Buspect that more have read Lord Bacon within these thirty 
years than in the two preceding centuries. It may be an 
usual consequence of the enthusiastic panegyrics lately poured 
upon his name, that a more positive efficacy has sometimes 
been attributed to his philosophical writings than they really 
possessed ; and it might be asked whether Italy, where he was 
probably not much known, were not the true school of expe 
rimental philosophy in Europe, whether his methods of inves- 
tigation were not chiefly such as men of sagacity and lovers 
of truth might simultaneously have devised. But, whatever 
may liave been the case with respect to actual discoveries in 
science, we must give to written wisdom its proper meed : no 
books prior to tliose of Lord Bacon carried mankind so far on 
the road to truth ; none have obtained so thorough a triumph 
over arrogant usurpation without seeking to substitute an- 
other ; and he may be compared to those liberators of nations 
who have given them laws by which they might govern 
themselves, and retained no homage but their gratitude.^ 

> The De Angmentb waj only once pub- sophy, ted some to an exaffgemted notion. 

Hubed after the first edition, in 163S. An *' The influence of Bacon V geniuti on the 

india!i*rent translation, by Qilbert Watt^, suboequent progress of physical discoTery 

eame out in 1640. No edition of Bacon's has been seldom duly apprnciated; by 

Works was published in England before some writers almost entirely overlooked, 

1739 ; another appeared in 17^, and there and by others considered as the sole cause 

have been sereral rince. But they had of the reformation in science which haf 

been printed at Frankfort in 1665. It is since taken place. Of thene two extremes, 

nnuM^Mary to ob^rre, that many copies the latter certainly \» the least wide of the 

of the foreign editions were brought to truth ; for, in the whole history of letters, 

tbb country. This is mostly taken from no other indiridual can be mentioned 

Mr. Montagu's account whose exertions hare had so indltputabl* 

* I have met, since this passage was an effect in forwarding the intellectual 

written, with one in Stewart's Life of Reid, progress of mankind. On the other hand, 

which seems to state the ejfeets of Bacon's it mu.«>t be acknowledged, that, before tbo 

philosophy in a just and temperate spirit, era when B.acon appeared, various philo* 

and which I rather quote becauae this sophers in diderent parts of Europe bad 

writer baa, by Us eulogiea on that philo* f truclc into tbe right path ; and it bmj 
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Section m. 

On the Metaphysical Philosophy of IXeecarte. 

81. Ren^ Descartes was bom in 1596, of an ancient 
Early life of family in Touraine. An inquisitive curiosity into 
'^•**''®^* the nature and causes of all he saw is said to have 
distinguished his childhood, and this was certainly accompa- 
nied by an uncommon facility and cleaniess of apprehension. 
At a very early age, he entered the college of the Jesuits at 
La Fleche, and passed through their entire course of litera- 
ture and philosophy. It was now, at the age of sixteen, as 
he tells us, that he began to reflect, with little satisfaction, on 
his studies ; finding his mind beset with error, and obliged to 
confess that he had learned nothing but the conviction of his 
ignorance. Yet he knew that he had been educated in a 
famous school, and that he was not deemed behind his con- 
temporaries. The ethics, the logic, even the geometry, of 
the ancients, did not fill his mind with that clear stream 
of truth for which he was ever thirsting. On leaving La 
Fleche, the young Descartes mingled for some years in the 
world, and served as a volunteer both under Prince Mau- 
rice, and in the Imperial Anny. Yet during this period there 
were intervals when he withdrew himself wholly from soci- 
ety, and devoted his leisure to mathematical science. Some 
germs also of his peculiar philosophy were already ripening 
in his mind. 

perhaps be doubted, trhether any one im- conceived design ; and it tras reMrred for 

portant rule with respect to the true me- him to reduce to rule and method wliat 

thod of investigation be contained in his others had effected, either fortuitously, 

worics, of which no hint can be traced in or from some momentary glimpFe of the 

tho8e of his predecessors. Ills great merit truth. These remarks are not intended to 

lay in concentrating their feeble and scat- detract from the just glory of Bacon : for 

tered lights : fixing; the attention of philo- they apply to all those, without exception, 

sophers on the distinguishing character- who have systematized the principles of 

istics of true and of false science, by a any of the arts. Indeed they apply less 

felicity of illustration peculiar to himself, forcibly to liim than to any other philoso* 

seconded by the commanding powers of a pher whose studies have been directed to 

bold and figurative eloquence. The me- objects analogous to his ; inasmuch as w« 

thod of investigation which he recom- know of no art of which the rules hav« 

mended had been previously followed in been reduced successflilly into a didactio 

every Instance in which any solid disco- form, when the art itself was as much in 

very had been made with respect to the infancy as experimental philosophy was 

aws of nature: but it had been followed when Bacon wrote " — Account oi^Lilb and 

toddentaUjr and without any regular pre- Writings of Bidd, sect. 2. 
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82. Descai'tes was twenty-three years old, when, passing a 
solitary winter in his quarters at Neuburg, on the iiisbe- 
Danube, he began to revolve in his mind the futility to°phi? 
of all existing systems of philosophy, and the dis- losophixe. 
crepancy of opinions among the generality of mankind, which 
rendered it probable that no one had yet found out the ix)ad 
to real science. He determined, therefore, to set about the 
investigation of truth for himself, erasing from his mind all 
preconceived judgments, as having been hastily and precari- 
ously taken up. He laid down for his guidance a few funda- 
mental rules of logic, such as to admit nothing as true which 
he did not clearly perceive, and to proceed from the simpler 
notions to the more complex ; taking the method of geometers, 
by which they had gone so mucli farther than otliers, for 
the true art of reasoning. Commencing, therefore, with the 
mathematical sciences, and observing, that, however difierent 
in their subjects, they treat properly of nothing but the rela- 
tions of quantity, he fell, almost accidentally, as his words 
seem to import, on the great discovery tliat geometrical curves 
may be expressed algebrafcally.^ Tliis gave him more hope 
of success in applying his method to other parts of philoso- 
phy. 

83. Nine years more elapsed, during which Descartes, 
though he quitted military service, continued to iieretiren 
observe mankind in various parts of Europe, still *<> Holland. 
keeping his heart fixed on the great aim lie had proposed to 
himself, but, as he confesses, without having framed the 
scheme of any philosophy beyond those of his contemporaries. 
He deemed his time of life immature for so stupendous a 
task. But at the age of thirty-three, with little notice to his 
friends, he quitted Paris, convinced that absolute retirement 
was indispensable for that rigorous investigation of first prin- 
ciples which he now determined to institute, and retired into 
Holland. In this country he remained eight years so com- 
pletely aloof from the distractions of the world, that he 
concealed his very place of residence, though preserving an 
intercourse of letters with many friends in France. 

84. In 1637, he broke upon the world with a volume con- 
taining the Discourse upon Method, the Dioptrics, the Metoora, 
and the Geometry. It is only with the first that we are for 

1 (loTTM (to Danartet, par Cousin, Parli, 1824, toI. I. p. 14S. 
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the present concerned.' In this discourse, the most interesting, 
Hispubu- perhaps, of Descartes' writings, on account of the 
caUonfl. picture of his life and of the progress of his studies 
that it furnishes, we find the Cartesian metaphysics, which do 
not consist of many articles, almost as fully detailed as in any 
of his later works. In the Meditationes de Prima Philosophia, 
published in 1641, these fundamental principles are laid down 
again more at length. He invited the criticism of philoso- 
phers on these famous Meditations. They did not refuse the 
challenge ; and seven sets of objections from as many different 
quarters, with seven replies from Descartes himself, are sub- 
joined to the later editions of the Meditations. The Princi- 
ples of Philosophy, published in Latin in 1 644, contains what 
may be reckoned the final statement, which occupies most of 
the first book, written with uncommon conciseness and pre- 
cision. The beauty of philosophical style which distinguishes 
Descartes is never more seen than in this first book of the 
Principia, the translation of which was revised by Clerselier, 
an eminent friend of the author. It is a contrast at once to 
the elliptical brevity of Aristotle, who hints, or has been sup- 
posed to hint, the most important positions in a short clause, 
and to the verbose, figurative declamation of many modem 
metaphysicians. In this admirable perspicuity, Descartes was 
imitated by his disciples Arnauld and Malebranche, especially 
the former. His uniSnished posthumous treatise, the Inquiry 
after Truth by Natural Reason, is not carried farther than a 
partial development of the same leading principles of Carte- 
sianism. There is, consequently, a great deal of apparent 
repetition in the works of Descartes, but such as on attentive 
consideration will show, not perhaps much real variance, but 
some new lights that had occurred to the author in the course 
of his reflections.* 

85. In pursuing the examination of the first principles of 
knowledge, Descartes perceived not only that he had cause to 
doubt of the various opinions which he had found current 
among men, from that very circumstance of their variety, but 

1 (Enrres de Descarten. par Cousin, tinge of Descartes, inelnding his coTr»> 

ParL<i, 1824, toI. i. pp. 121-212. spondence, arranged methodically in his 

' A work has lately been published, Es- own words, but with the omission of a 

sais l^hilosophiques, suivis de la Mita- large part of the objections to the Medita- 

physique de Descartes, assemblde et mise tions and of his replies. I did not, 1k>w- 

en ordre juir L. A. Gruyer. 4 vols., Bru- ever, see this work in time to make OM 

xelltfs, 1882. In the fourth rolume, w« of it. 
find the metaphysical passages in th« wxl- 
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that the sources of all which he had received for truth them- 
selves, namely, the senses, liad afforded him no indis- jj^ ^.^^^ 
putable certainty. He began to recollect how often by doubt- 
he had been misled by appearances, which had at "^*^' 
first sight given no intimation of their fallacy, and asked him- 
self in vain by what infallible test he could discern the reality 
of external objects, or at least their conformity to his idea of 
them. The strong impressions made in sleep led him to 
inquire whether all he saw and felt might not be in a dream« 
It was true that there seemed to be some notions more ele- 
mentary than the rest, such as extension, figure, duration, 
which could not be reckoned fallacious; nor could he avoid 
owning, that, if there were not an existing triangle in the 
world, the angles of one conceived by the mind, though it 
were in sleep, must appear equal to two right angles. But, 
even in this certitude of demonstration, he soon found some- 
thing deficient : to err in geometrical reasoning is not impossi- 
ble ; why might he not err in this ? especially in a train of 
consequences, the particular terms of which are not at the 
same instant present to the mind. But, above all, there 
might be a superior being, powerful enough and willing to 
deceive him. It was no kind of answer to treat this as im- 
probable, or as an arbitrary hypothesis. He had laid down 
as a maxim that nothing could be received as truth which was 
not demonstrable; and in one place, rather hyperbolically, 
and indeed extravagantly in appearance, says that he made 
little difference between merely probable and false supposi- 
tions; meaning this, however, as we may presume, in the 
sense of geometers, who would say the same thing. 

86. But, divesting himself thus of all belief in what the 
world deemed roost unquestionable, plunged in an iiii,||„t 
abyss, as it seemed for a time, he soon found his feet «tep in 
on a rock, from which he sprang upwards to an <>''*''*"• 
unclouded sun. Doubting all things, abandoning all things, 
he came to the question, What is it that doubts and denies ? 
Something it must be: he might be deceived by a superior 
power; but it was he that was deceived. He felt his own 
existence : the proof of it was that he did feel it ; that he 
had affirmed, that he now doubted, in a word, that he was 
a thinking substance. Cogito ; Ergo sum — this famous enthy- 
meroe of the Cartesian philosophy veiled in rather formal 
language that which was to him, and must be to us all, the 
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eternal basis of conviction, which no argument can strengthen, 
which no sophistry can impair, — the consciousness of a self 
within, a percipient indivisible Ego.^ The only proof of this 
is, that it admits of no proof, that no man can pretend to doubt 
of his own existence with sincerity, or to express a doubt 
without absurd and inconsistent language. 

87. The scepticism of Descartes, it appears, which is merely 
iiiB mind provisional, is not at all similar to that of the Pyr- 
rhonists, though some of his arguments may have 
been shafts from their quiver. Nor did he make use, which 
Not scop- 19 somewhat remarkable, of the reasonings afterwards 
ticai. employed by Berkeley against the material world; 

though no one more frequently distinguished than Descartes 
between the objective reality, as it was then supposed to be, 
of ideas in the mind, and the external or sensible reality of 
things. Scepticism, in fact, was so far from being character- 
istic of his disposition, that his errors sprang chiefly from the 
opposite source, little as he was aware of it, from an undue 
positiveness in theories which he could not demonstrate, or 
even render highly probable.^ 

^ 88. The certainty of an existing Ego easily led him to that 
of the operations of the mind, called afterwards by Locke 
ideas of reflection, the believing, doubting, willing, loving, 
fearing, wliich he knew by consciousness, and indeed by means 

> Thiii wordf introduced by the Oer- qulries which must by neceisity end in 
mans, or originally perhaps by the old nothing more than probability. A<»ord- 
Cartosians, is rather awkward, but tux less ingly we find in the next pages, that he 
80 than the English pronoun /, which Is made little account of any sciences but 
also equivocal in sound. Stewart has arithmetic and geometry, or such others 
adopted it as the lesser eyil ; and it seems as equal them io certainty. *^ From all 
reasonable not to scruple the use of a this." he concludes, *' we may infer, not 
word so convenient, if not necessary, to that arithmetic and geometry are the only 
express the unity of the conscious princi- sciences which we must learn, but thai 
pie. If it had been employed earlier, I he who seeks the road to truth should not 
am apt to think that some great meta- trouble himself with any object of which 
physical extravagances would have been he cannot have as certain a knowledge an 
avoided, and some fundamental truths of arithmetical and geometrical demon- 
more clearly apprehended. Fichte is well strations." It is unnecessary to observe 
known to have made the grand division what havoc this would make with investi- 
of Ich and Nieht Ick^ Ego and Non Ego^ eations, even in physics, of the highest 
the basis of his philosophy; in other unportance to manldnd. 
words, the difference of subjective and ob- Ueattie, in the Essay on Trnth, part ii. 
jectire reality. chap. 2, has made some unfounded criti- 

* One of the rules Descartes lays down clsms on the scepticism of Descartes, and 

in his posthumous art of logic, is that we endeavors to turn into ridicule his '' Oo- 

nught never to busy ourselves except gito ; Ergo sum." Yet if any one should 

about objects concerning which our un- deny his own, or our existence, I do not 

derstanding appears capable of acquiring see how we could refute him, were b« 

an unquestionable and certain knowledge, worthy of refutation, but by some sneh 

vol. xi. p. 201. This is at least too un- language ; and, in foct, it is what Beattto 

limited a proposition, and would exclude, himself says, more paraphxasticaUjrf fas 

not indee<l all probability, but all in- answering Hume. 
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of which alone he knew that the Ego existed. He now pro- 
ceeded a step farther ; and, reflecting on the simplest jj^ ^^^^ 
truths of arithmetic and geometry, saw that it was at more 
as impossible to doubt of them as of the acts of '*'***°^- 
his mind. But as he had beforo tried to doubt even of these, 
on the hypothesis that he might be deceived by a superior 
intelligent power, he resolved to inquire whether such a power 
existed, and, if it did, whether it could be a deceiver. The 
affirmative of the former and the negative of the latter ques- 
tion Descartes established by that extremely subtle reasoning 
so much celebrated in the seventeenth century, but which has 
less frequently been deemed conclusive in later times. It is 
at least that which no man, not fltted by long practice for 
metaphysical researches, will pretend to embrace. 

89. The substance of his argument was this. He found 
within himself the idea of a perfect Intelligence, his proof 
eternal, infinite, necessary. This could not come of»De*^- 
from himself, nor from external things, because both were 
imperfect, and there could be no more in the effect than there 
is in the cause. And, this idea requiring a cause, it could 
have none but an actual being, not a possible being, which is 
undistinguishable from mere nonentity. If, however, this 
should be denied, he inquires whether he, with this idea of 
Grod, could have existed by any other cause, if there were 
no Grod. Not, he argues, by himself; for, if he were the 
author of his own being, he would have given himself every 
perfection, in a word, would have been God. Not by his 
parents ; for the same might be said of them, and so forth, if 
we remount to a series of productive beings. Besides this, 
as much power is required to preserve as to create ; and the 
continuance of existence in the eflect implies the continued 
operation of the cause. 

90. With this argument, in itself sufficiently refined, Des- 
cartes blended another still more distant from com- Another 
mon apprehension. Necessary existence is involved P"»f ^^ ** 
in the idea of Grod. All other beings are conceivable in 
their essence, as things possible ; in God alone, his essence and 
existence are inseparable. Existence is necessary to perfec- 
tion ; hence a perfect being, or Grod, cannot be conceived 
without necessary existence. Though I do not know that I 
have misrepresented Descartes in this result of his very subtle 
argument, it b difficult not to treat it as a sophism. And it 
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was always objected by his adversaries, that he inferred the 
necessity of the thing from the necessity of the idea, wLich 
was the very point in question. It seems impossible to vin- 
dicate many of his expressions, from which he never receded 
in the controversy to which his Meditations gave rise. But 
the long habit of repeating in his mind the same series of 
reasonings, gave Descartes, as it will always do, an inward 
assurance of their certainty, which could not be weakened by 
any objection. The former argument for the being of God, 
whether satisfactory or not, is to be distinguished from the 
present.^ 



1 "From irhat \a said alrendy of the 
Ignorance we are in of the ewence of mind, 
it is evident that we are not able to know 
whether any mind be necemwrily existent 
by a necessity d priori founded in its 
essence, as we iiave showed time and space 
to be. Some philosophers think tliat such 
a necessity may l>e demonstrated of God 
ftt>m the nature of perfection. For Qod 
being infinitely, that is, absolutely perfect, 
they say he must needs be necessarily 
existent ; because, say they, necessary ex- 
istence is one of the greatest of perfec- 
tions. But I take this to be one of those 
fidse and imaginary arguments that are 
founded in the abuse of certain terms ; 
and, of all others, this word * perfection ' 
seems to have suSiered most this way. I 
wish I could clearly understand what these 
philosophers mean by the word * perfec- 
tion,' when they thus say that necessity 
of existence is perfection. Does perfection 
here signify the same thing that it does 
when we say that God ia infinitely good, 
omnipotent, omniscient? Surely perfec- 
tions are properly asserted of the several 
powers that attend the essences of things 
and not of any thing else, but in a very 
unnatural and improper sense. Perfec- 
tion is a term of relation ; and its sense 
implies a fitness or agreement to some cer- 
tain end, and most properly to some power 
in the thing that is denominated perfect. 
The term, as the etymology of it shows, is 
taken from the operation of artists. AMien 
an artist proposes to himself to make any 
thing that shall be serviceable to a certain 
effect, his work is called more or less per- 
fect, according as it agrees more or less 
with the design of the artist. From arts, 
by a similitude of sense, this word has been 
introduced into morality, and signifies 
that quality of an agent oy which it is 
able to act agreeable to the end its actions 
tend to. The metaphysicians wlio reduce 
every thing to transcendental considera- 
tions have also translated this term into 
their science, and use it to rignify the 



agreement that any thing has with that 
idea which it is required that thing should 
answer to. This perfection, therefore, 
belongs to those attributes that consti* 
tute the essence of a thing ; and that being 
is properly called the most perfect which 
has all, the best, and each the completeet 
in its kind, of those attributes which can 
be united in one essenci^. Perfection, 
therefore, belongs to the essence of things, 
and not properly to their existence ; which 
is not a perfection of any thing, no attri- 
bute of it, but only the mere constitution 
of it in rerum natura. Necessary ex- 
istence, therefore, which is a mode of exist- 
ence, is not a perfection; it being no 
attribute of the thing no more than ex- 
istence is, which it is a mode of. But it 
may be said, that though necessary exist- 
ence is not a perfection in itself, yet it is so 
in its cause, upon account of tiiat attri- 
bute of the entity from whence it flows , 
that that attribute must of all others be 
the most perfect and most excellent, which 
necessary existence flows fh)m, it being 
such as cannot be conceived otherwise 
than as existing. But what excellency, 
what perfection, is there in all this ? Space 
is necessarily existent on account of ex* 
tension, which cannot be conceived other- 
wise than as existing. But what perfec- 
tion is there in space upon this account, 
which can in no manner act on any thing, 
which is entirely devoid of all power, 
wherein I luive showed all perfections to 
consist? Therefore necessary existence, 
abstractedly considered, is no perfection *, 
and therefore the idea of infixdte perfec- 
tion does not include, and consequently 
not prove, God to be necessarily existent. 
If he be so, it is on account of Uioee attri- 
butes of his essence which we have no 
knowledge of." 

1 liave made this extract from a very 
short tract, called Contemplatio Philoeo- 
phica, by Brook Taylor, which I found in 
an unpublished memoir of his life printed 
by Um late Sir William Young in 17W 
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91. From the idea of a perfect being, Descartes immedi- 
ately deduced the truth of his belief in an external jjj^ deduo- 
world, and in the inferences of his reason. For to uom from, 
deceive his creatures would be an imperfection in 

Grod ; but Grod is perfect Whatever, therefore, is clearly 
and distinctly apprehended by our reason must be true. We 
have only to be on our guard against our own precipitancy 
and prejudice, or surrender of our reason to the authority of 
others. It is not by our understanding, such as God gave it 
to us, that we are deceived ; but the exercise of our free-will, 
a high prerogative of our nature, is often so incautious as to 
make us not discern truth from falsehood, and affirm or deny, 
by a voluntary act, that which we do not distinctly apprehend. 
The properties of quantity, founded on our ideas of extension 
and number, are distinctly perceived by our minds ; and hence 
the sciences of arithmetic and geometry are certainly true. 
But, when he turns his thoughts to the phenomena of external 
sensation, Descaites cannot wholly extricate himself from his 
original concession, the basis of his doubt, that the senses do 
sometimes deceive us. He endeavors to reconcile this with 
his own theory, which had built the certainty of all that we 
clearly hold certain on the perfect veracity of God. 

92. It is in this inquiry that he reaches that important 
distinction between the primary and secondary pro- p^niarT uui 
pcrties of matter (the latter being modifications of secoadary 
the former, relative only to our apprehension, but ^"*^*'*~* 
not inherent in things), which, without being wholly new, 
contradicted the Aristotelian theories of the schools ; ^ and he 

It bespMkf the clear and acute nndei^ coIot^ when nothing interrenes between 

■tanding of thia celebrated philosopber, our eyes and it, are one and the same 

and appears to me an entire refutation of thing. Tet this b only a prejudice," ftc. 

the scholastic aigument of Descartes ; one — Ilerschers DiMourse on Nat. Philos., 

inore fit for the Anselms and snch dealers p. 82. I almost even suspect that the notion 

In words, frr»m whom it came, than for of sounds and smells, being secondary or 

himrnlf. merely sensible qualities, is not distinct in 

> See Stewart's First Di s s e rt a tion on the all men's minds. But. after we are b(<come 

P r o gr e ss of Philosophy. This writer has fiuniliar with correct ideas, it is not easy 

Justly observed, that many persons con- to revire prt^udices in our imagination. 

esive rolor to be inherent in the oliject, so In the same page of Stewart^s Dissertation, 

that the censure of Reid on Descartes and he has been led by dislike of the Unirer 

his Mlowers, as having pretended to dis- sity of Oxford to misconceiTC, in an extra- 

eorer what no one doubted, is at least nn* ordinary manner, a passage of Addison in 

rsasonable in this respect. A late writer the Guardian, which is evidently a spoi^ 

has gone so fkr as to say, ** Nothing at tive ridicule of the Cartesian theory, and 

first can seem a more rational, obvious, is absolutely inapplicable to the Aristo- 

aad incontrovertible conclusion, than that telian. 

the color of a body is an inherent quality, [The most remarkable cirenmstanoe In 

like ite weight, hardness, he ; and that Reid^s animadversion on Descartes, as 

to srs the oqject, and to see It of »<s own having annonnoed nothinc bat what 

vou m. 6 
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remai'ked, that we are never, strictly speaking, deceived by 
our senses, but by the inferences which we draw from them. 

93. Such is nearly the substance, exclusive of a great 
variety of more or less episodical theories, of the three meta- 
physical works of Descartes, the history of the soul's progress 
from opinion to doubt, and from doubt to certainty. Few 
would dispute, at the present day, that he has destroyed too 
much of his foundations to render his superstructure stable ; 
and, to readers averse from metaphysical reflection, he must 
seem little else than an idle theorist, weaving cobwebs for 
pastime, which common sense sweeps away. It is fair, how- 
ever, to observe that no one was more careful than Descartes 
to guard against any practical scepticism in the affairs of life. 
He even goes so far as to maintain, that a man, having adopted 
any practical opinion on such grounds as seem probable, should 
pursue it with as much steadiness as if it were founded on 
demonstration ; observing, however, as a general rule, to 
choose the most moderate opinions among those which he 
should find current in his own country.^ 

94. The objections adduced against the Meditations are in 
ObjectioM ^ series of seven. The first are by a theologian 
made to his named Caterus, the second by Mersenne, the third 
Mediutioni.. y^^ Hobbcs, the fourth by Amauld, the fifth by Gas- 
sendi, the sixth by some anonymous writere, the seventh by a 
Jesuit of the name of Bourdin. To all of these, Descartes 
replied with spirit and acuteness. By far the most impoilant 
controversy was with Gassendi, whose objections were stated 

Kenerally known, is that he had himself, as I can judge, gire the name of color to 

in his Inquiry into the Human Bliud, con- the sensation, l)ut to the quality only.*' 

tended very dogmatically in &yor of the How then do we talk of bright, dull, glar* 

▼nigar notion that secondary qualities ox- ing, gay, dazzling colors? Do not these 

ist in bodies, independently of sensation, words refer to a sensation, rather than to 

" This scarlet rose, which is before me, is a configuration of parts in the colored 

still a scarlet ro5e when I shut my eyes, body, by which it reflects or refracts light? 

and was so at midnight when no eye saw But this first production of Rdd, though 

it. The color remains when the appear- abounding with acute and original remarks, 

ance ceases ; it remains the same when the is too much disfigured by a tendency to 

appearance changes." — Chap. vi. §4. He halloo on the multitude against specula* 

even uses similar language as to perfumes, tive philosophy. The appeal to common 

which, indeed, stand on the same ground, sense, that is, the crude notions of men 

though we feel less of the pr^udice in favor who nad never reflected, even enough to 

of their reality than of that of colors. No- use language with precision, would hare 

thing can be more obvious than the reply : been fatal to psychology. Heid afterwards 

the color remains only on the tacit hypo- laid aside the popular tone in writing on 

thesis that some one is looking at the philosophy, though perhaps he was alwayi 

object ; at midnight we can hardly say too much inclined to cut knots when rM 

that the rose is red, except by an addi- could not untie them. — 1847.1 

tional hypothesis, that the day should * Vol. i. p. 147 ; vol. iii. p. oi. 
break " We never," he proceeds, ** •• far 
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more briefly, and, I think, with less skill, by Hobbes. It was 
the first trumpet in the new philosophy of an ancient war be- 
tween the sensual and ideal schools of psychology. Descartes 
had revived, and placed in a clearer light, the doctrine of 
mind, as not absolutely dependent upon the senses, nor of the 
same nature as their objects. Stewart does not acknowledge 
him as the first teacher of the soul's immateriality. " That 
many of the schoolmen, and that the wisest of the ancient 
philosophers, when they described the mind as a spirit, or as 
a sjiark of celestial fire, employed these expressions, not with 
any intention to materialize its essence, but merely from want 
of more unexceptionable language, might be shown with de- 
monstrative evidence, if this were the proper place for entering 
into the discussion." ^ But, though it cannot be said that Des- 
cartes was absolutely the first who maintained the strict 
immateriality of the soul, it is manifest to any one who has 
read his correspondence, that the tenet, instead of being gene- 
ral, as we are apt to presume, was by no means in accordance 
with the common opinion of his age. The fathers, with the 
exception, perhaps the single one, of Augustin, had taught the 
corporeity of the thinking substance. Amauld seems to con- 
sider the doctrine of Descartes as almost a novelty in modem 
times. "What you have written concerning the distinction 
between the soul and body appears to me very clear, very 
evident, and quite divine ; and, as nothing is older than truth, 
I have had singular pleasure to see that almost the same 
things have formerly been very perspicuously and agreeably 
handled by St. Augustin in all his tenth book on the Trinity, 
but chiefly in the tenth chapter." * But Amauld himself, in 
his objections to the Meditations, had put it as at least ques- 
tionable, whether that which thinks is not something extended, 
which, besides the usual properties of extended substances, 
such as mobility and figure, has also this particular virtue and 
power of thinking.^ The reply of Descartes removed the dif- 
ficultit^ of the illustrious Jansenist, who became an ardent and 
almost complete disciple of the new philosophy. In a placard 
against the Cartesian philosophy, printed in 1 647, which seems 
to have come from Re^'ius, professor of theology at Leyden, 
it is said, " As far as regards the nature of tilings, nothing 
Beems to hinder but that the soul may be either a substance, 

> DfaMftarton, «6f niprd, > DeMartet, x. ISL 

« DMewtM, U. U 
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or a mode of corporeal substance."^ And More, who had 
carried on a metaphysical correspondence with Descartes, 
whom he professed to admii*e, at least at that time, above all 
philosop]iei*s that had ever existed, without exception of his 
favorite Plato, extols him after his death in a letter to Clerse- 
lier, as having best established the foundations of religion. 
" For the peripatetics," he says, " pretend that there are cer- 
tain substantial forms emanating from matter, and so united 
to it that they cannot subsist without it, to which class these 
philosophers refer the soub of almost all living beings, even 
those to which they allow sensation and thought ; while the 
Epicureans, on the other hand, who laugh at substantial forms, 
ascribe thought to matter itself, so that it is M. Descaites 
alone, of all philosophers, who has at once banished from phi- 
losophy all these substantial forms or souls derived from 
matter, and absolut<;ly divested matter itself of the faculty of 
feeling and thinking." * 

95. It must be owned, that the firm belief of Descartes in 

the immateriality of the Ego, or thinking principle, 
memory was accompanied with what in later times would 
andimagi- have been deemed rather too great concessions to 

the materialists. He held the imagination and the 
memory to be portions of the brain, wherein the images of 
our sensations are bodily preserved ; and even assigned such 
a motive force to the imagination, as to produce those involun- 
tary actions which we often perform, and all the movements 
of brutes. ^ This explains how all the motions of all animals 
arise, though we grant them no knowledge of things, but only 
an imagination entirely corporeal, and how all those opera- 
tions which do not require the concurrence of reason are 
produced in us." But the whole of his notions as to the con- 

> DescarteB, x. 78. only that the sotxl, trhen separated firom 

' DescarteSf x. 886. Even More seems the gmm body, is inrested with a subetan- 

to have been perplexed at one time by the tial clothing, or that there is what we may 

difflculty of accounting for the Icnowledge call an interior body, a supposed monad, 

and sentiment of dUiembodied souls, and to which the thinking principle is faidit- 

almost inclined to admit their corporeity. soluMy nnited. This is what all material- 

** J'aimerols mieux dire avec les Platoni- ists mean, who hare any clear notions what- 

eiens, les anciens pires, et presque toos ever : it is a possible, perhaps a plausible, 

les philosophes, que les ftmes humaines, perhaps eren a highly probable, hypotbe- 

tous les ginies tant bona que maurais, sont sis, but one which wUl not prove Uieir 

eorporels. et que par consequent ils ont un theory. The former seems almost an io- 

sentiment r^el, c'est 4 dire, qui leur vient dispensable supposition, if we admit sen- 

dn corps dont ils sont rerdtus.'* This is sibility to phenomena at all in the sonl 

in a letter to Descartes in 1649, which I after death ; but it is rather, perhape. • 

have not read in Latin (toI. x. p. 2^). I theologkal than a metapfayrslcal qpaoiiW 

Ao not quite nndentaiid whether ha mMnt tSon. 
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ncction of the soul and body, and indeed all his phjsiclogical 
theories of which he was most enamoured, do little credit to 
the Cartesian philosophy. They are among those portions of 
his creed which have lain most open to ridicule, and which it 
would be useless for us to detail. He seems to have ex- 
pected more advantage to psychology from anatomical re- 
searches than in that state of the science, or even probably 
in any future state of it, anatomy could afford. When asked 
once where was his library, he replied, showing a calf he 
was dissecting, " This is my library." ^ His treatise on the 
passions, a subject so important in the philosophy of the 
human mind, is made up of crude hypotheses, or, at best, 
irrelevant observations, on their physical causes and con- 
comitants. 

9G. It may be considered as a part of this syncretism, as 
we may call it, of the material and immaterial hypo- g^^ ©f «oui 
theses, that Descartes fixed the seat of the soul in pineal 
in the conarion, or pineal gland, which he selected *^*°'** 
as the only part of the brain which is not double. By some 
means of communication which he did not profess to ex- 
plain, though later metaphysicians have attempted to do so, 
the unextended intelligence, thus confined to a certain spot, 
receives the sensations which are immediately produced 
through impressions on the substance of the brain. If he 
did not solve the problem, be it remembered that the problem 
has never since been solved. It was objected by a nameless 
correspondent, who signs himself Hyperaspistes, that the soul, 
being incorporeal, could not leave by its operations a trace 
on the brain, which his theory seemed to imply. Descartes 
answered, in rather a remarkable passage, that, as to things 
purely intellectual, we do not, properly speaking, remember 
them at all, as they are equally original thoughts every time 
they present themselves to the mind, except that they are 
habitually joined as it were, and associated with certain 
names, which, being bodily, make us remember them.' 

1 Dencmrtefl wnii rer^ fond of direction : purement inteUectuellen 4 proprement par- 

** C'cft an exercire Oi Je me saia souvent leron n'en a aucun remouvenir ; et la pr»> 

occupy d«ptxi« onxeann, et Je crolfl qu'il n*y mi^re foin quVllen tm pr^Mentent 4 rmprit, 

a fTuere de uiMecinn qui r ait nmrd6 de id on Ie0 penMe auari-hien que la Mconde, si ca 

nren que moi/' — Vol. yiii. p. IW), aJflO pp. n*«it peut-^tre qu'eltoi ont co'jtumed'dtra 

174 and 180. Jointer et comme attarh^en k certains noms 

' This pnsnigQ I must give in French, qui, itant corporels, font que nous nous 

finding it objure, and haring translated re.«tiouTeDonB aoad d'dks." — Vol. Tiii. p. 

more arrording to what I guess than lite- 271. 
rally. ** Mab pour c« qui est dea ebons 
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97. If the orthodox of the age were not yet prepared for 

a doctrine which seemed so favorable at least to 
attacks oa natural religion as the immateriality of the soul, 
the^edita- j^ ^lay be readily supposed, that Gassendi, like 

Hobbes, had imbibed too much of the Epicurean 
theory to acquiesce in the spiritualizing principles of his ad- 
versary. In a sportive style he addresses him, anima! 
and Descartes, replying more angi*ily, retorts upon him the 
name caro ! which he frequently repeats. Though we 
may lament such unhappy efforts at wit in these great men, 
the names do not ill represent the spiritual and carnal 
philosophies ; the school that produced Leibnitz, Kant, and 
Stewart, contrasted with that of Hobbes, Condillac, and Ca- 
banis. 

98. It was a matter of course that the vulnerable passages 
Superiority of the six Meditations would not escape the spear of 
ofDescartea. go skilful an antagonist as Gassendi. But many 
of his objections appear to be little more than cavils ; and, 
upon the whole, Descartes leaves me with the impression of 
his great superiority in metapliysical acuteness. It was 
indeed impossible that men should agree who persisted in 
using a different definition of the important word idea ; and 
the same source of interminable controversy has flowed ever 
since for their disciples. Grassendi, adopting the scholastic 
maxim, " Nothing is in the understanding, which has not been 
in the sense," carried it so much farther than those from 
whom it came, that he denied any thing to be an idea but what 
was imagined by the mind. Descartes repeatedly desired 
both him and Hobbes, whose philosophy was built on the 
same notion, to remark that he meant by " idea " whatevei 
can be conceived by the understanding, though not capabh 
of being represented by the imagination.^ Thus we imagine 

1 " Par le nom dHd^. il Tent Mnlement ment re^u par le^ philo«ophe« poursignlfler 

qu'on entende ici les images des chosea leKfomitMtdesconreptionjBderentendeinent 

mat^rielles d^peintes en la fontaiMe corpo- divin, encore que douk ne reconnoiivions 

telle ; et cela 6tant suppose, il lui est tisb en Dieu aucune fiintaL«ie ou ima^iiatjoo 

de montrer qu'on ne peut avoir propre et corporvlle, ct je n'en savois point de plua 

T^ritable idee de Dieu ni d'un ange ; mais propre. £t je pense aroir aasez expHqui 

J'ai souvent averti, et principalement en I'idee de Dieu pour ceux qui veulent von- 

celui U m&me, que je prendii le nom d'idee cevoir les sens que je donne ji mes pan*Ies ; 

pour tout ce qui est con^u imm^diatement mais pour ceux qui s^attachent i lef en- 

I>ar Tesprit ; en sorte que, lorsque je veux tendre autrement que je ne fids, je iw lo 

ct que je crains, parceque je concois en pourrais jamais asKex." — Vol. i. p. 'MH. 

mSme temps, que je veux et que je trains, This is in answer to Hobbes : the objections 

oevouloir etcettecraintesontmis parmoi of Hobbes, and Descarte«^ replies, turn 

en nombre des idees ; et je me suia serri Tery much on this primary difference be* 

d» oe mot, parcequ'U 6toit d^i oommun^ twwn ideas as imsfes, wliich alone out 
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a triangle, but we can onlj conceive a figure of a thousand 
sides : we know its existence, and can reason about its pro- 
perties ; but we have no image whatever in the mind, by 
which we can distinguish such a polygon from one of a smaller 
or greater number of sides. Hobbes, in answer to this, threw 
out a paradox which he has not, perhaps at least in so unlim- 
ited a manner, repeated, — that by reason, that is, by the 
process of reasoning, we can infer nothing as to the nature of 
thing!^, but only as to their names.^ It is singular that a man, 
conversant at least with the elements of geometry, should have 
fallen into this error. For it does not appear that he meant 
to speak only of natural substances, as to which his language 
might seem to be a bad expression of what was aflerwai^ 
clearly shown by Locke. That the understanding can con- 
ceive and reason upon that which the imagination cannot 
delineate, is evident, not only from Descartes* instance of a 
polygon, but more strikingly by the whole theory of infinites, 
which are certainly somewhat more than bare words, what- 
ever assistance words may give us in explaining them to 
others or to ourselves.' 

99. Dugald Stewart has justly dwelt on the signal service 
rendered by Descartes to psychological philosophy, gtewart's 
by turning -the mental vision inward upon itself, and pemarkson 
accustoming us to watch the operations of our intel- ***' 

lect, which, though employed upon ideas obtained through the 

countrjman coald understand, and ideas bis other correspondents. Ilobbes could 

as inteUectioTUi, conceptions, voovfxeva^ not understand what hare been called 

incapable of being imagined, but not leas *'l®** ^^ reflection, such as fear ; and 

certainly known and reasoned upon. The thought it was nothing more than the idea 

Vrench I* a translation, but made by Cler- of the object feared. " For what else is the 

ielier under the eye of Descartes, so that 's*'' ^^ * Uon," he says, •» than the idea of 

It may be quoted as an originaL 'hb lion, and the effect which it produces 

I ** Quedirons-nous maintenant si peut- ^° ^^^ heart, which leads us to run away? 

fttre le raimnnement n'est rien autre chose B"* '^ running is not a thought ; so that 

qu^un assemblHge et un cnchalnement de nothing of thought exists in fear but the 

noms par ce mot est ? D'oi il s'ensuivroit ^ ^^a of the object." Descartes only replied, 

que par la raLion nous neconcluons rien de ** '^ is self-erident that it is not the same 

tout touchant la nature des choses, mais thing to see a lion and fear him, that it is 

•eulement touchant leurs appellations, to see him only." — p. 483. 

c'est k dire que par elle nous royons sim- ' ^ suspect, flrom what I hare since read, 

plement i«i uous assemblons bien ou mal that Ilobbes had a different, and what seems 

les noms des choties. selon les conrentions to me a rery erroneous, riew of infinite or 

que nous avons ftites 1 notre fiuitaisie tou- infinitesimal quantities in geometry. For 

chant leurs nigniflcations." — p. 476. Des- ^e answers the old sophUm of Zeno, 

cartes merely answered :''L*asMmblage qui "Q«i<*quid dlvidi potest in partes infinl- 

se fait dans le raisonncment n'est pas celui *** <*' Infinitum," in a manner which does 

des noms, mais bien celul des choses, signi- ""t meet the real truth of the case: 

flees par les noms ; et je in'ctonne que le '* ™^*<*' PO**« •« partes inflnltas nihil aliud 

rontiaire puisse renir en I'esprit de per- •"' <?"""* **'^'^^ posse in partes quoteunqut 

Sonne. " Descartce treated Ilobbes, whom V"" <*''"■" — I/>gica sire Computotio, c. ft| 

be did not esteem, with leas attention than P- ^ (*^^* ^^^^ 
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senses, are as distinguishable from them as the workman from 
his work. He has given, indeed, to Descjirtes a very pi*oud 
title, Father of the experimental philosophy of the human 
mind, as if he were to man what Bacon was to nature.^ By 
patient observation of what passed within him, by holding his 
soul, as it were, like an object in a microscope, which is the 
only process of a good metaphysician, he became habituated 
to throw away those integuments of sense which hide us from 
ourselves. Stewart has censured him for the paradox, as he 
calls it, that the essence of mind consists in thinking, and that 
of matter in extension. That the act of thinking is as inse- 
parable from the mind as extension is from matter, cannot 
indeed, be proved ; since, as our thoughts are successive, it is 
not inconceivable that there may be intervals of duration be- 
tween them ; but it can hardly be reckoned a paradox. But 
whoever should be led by the word " essence " to suppose 
that Descartes confounded the percipient thinking substance, 
the Ego, upon whose bosom, like that of the ocean, the waves 
of perception are raised by every breeze of sense, with the 
perception itself, or even, what is scarcely more tenable, with 
the reflective action, or thought; that he anticipated this 
strange paradox of Hume in his earliest work, from which 
he silently withdrew in his Essays, — would not oiriy do great 
injustice to one of the acutest understandings that ever came 
to the subject, but overlook several clear assertions of the dis- 
tinction, especially in his answer to Hobbes. ** The thought,*' 

> Diflsertation on Progrera of Philosophy, tnrth had been preTiously perceired more 
The word *' experiment " must be talcen or less distinctly by Bacon and others, ap- 
in the sense of observation. Stewart very pears probable from the general complex- 
early took up his admiration for Descartes, inn of their speculations ; but which of 
*' He was the first philosopher who stated them has expressed it with equal precision^ 
in a clear and satisfactory manner the dis- or laid it down as a fundamental maxim in 
tinction between mind and matter, and their logic?" The words which I have 
who pointed out the proper plan for study- put in Itelics seem too vaguely and not very 
ing the intellectual philosophy. It is clearly expressed, nor am I aware that they 
chiefly in consequence of his precise ideas are borne out in their literal sense by any 
with respect to this distinction, that we position of Descartes ; nor do I apprehend 
may remark in all his metaphysical writ- the allusion to Bacon. But it is certain 
Inga a perspicuity which is not oboervablo that Descartes, and still more bin disciples 
in those of any of his predecessors." — Amauld and Malebranche, take better 
Elem. of Philos. of Human Mind, rol. i. care to distinguish what can be imagined 
(publishei in 1792), note A. *' When Des- fWrni what can be conceived or understood, 
cartes," he says in the dissertation before than any of the school of Gassendi in thii 
quoted, " established it as a general prin- or other countries. One of the great merits 
ciple that nothing conceivable by the power of Descartes as a metaphysical writer, not 
of imagination could throw any light on unconnected with this, is that he is gener* 
the operations of thought^ a principle which ally careflil to avoid figuraUve language fai 
I consider as exclusively his own. he laid speaking of mental operations ; wlivn^i ha 
the foundations of the experimental philo- has much the advantage over Locke, 
•ophy of the human mind. That the same 
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he Bays, ^differs from that which thinks, as the mode from tho 
BuUstance.** ' And Stewart has in his earliest work justly cor- 
rected Reid in this point as to the Cartesian doctrine.^ 

100. Several singular positions, which have led to an undue 
depreciation of Descartes in general as a philosopher, p^ 
occur in his metaphysical writings. Such was his of De»> 
denial of thought, and, as is commonly said, sensa- *^*'^*** 
tion, to brutes, which he seems to have founded on the 
mechanism of the bodily organs, — a cause sufficient, in his 
opinion, to explain all the phenomena of the motions of ani- 
mals, and to obviate the difficulty of assigning to them imma- 
terial souls ; ^ his rejection of final causes in the explanation 



> Vol. I. p. 470. Amanld objected, in a 
letter to DeKartes, '* Coutment ie peut-il 
&ire que la pen»^ coDstitue TeiveDcu do 
I'esprit. paLtque renprlt est une substance, 
•t que la peuMe Muble n'en itre qu^un 
node ? " Descartes replied that tliought in 
ceocrol, la pms y, ou la nature qui pense. 
In wliicb he plared the essence of the 
•oul. was Tery different from such or such 
particular acts of thinking. Vol. Ti. pp. 
153.160. 

' Fhiloi*ophy of Ituman Mind, vol. 1. 
note A. See the Priuripia, « 63. 

* It L4 a common opinion that Descartes 
denied all life And sensibility to brutes; 
but this seems not so clear. '* II faut re- 
marquer/' he says in a letter to More, 
where he ha« been arguing against the ex- 
istence in brutes of any thinliing princi- 
ple, '* que je parle de la pensee, non de la 
▼ie ou du sentiment ; car Je n^dte la Tie & 
aucun animal, ne la faisant consister que 
dans la seule chnlenr du coeur. Je ne leur 
refuse pa.« m£me Ie sentiment autant qu'il 
dbpend des organes du rorps." — Vol. x. 
p. 206. In a longer passage, if he does not 
expreM himself rery clearly, he admits 
passions in brutes ; and it feems imposf>ible 
that he could hare ascribed pasrions to 
what has no sensation. Much of what he 
here says is very good. *' Bien que Mon- 
taigne et Charron aient dit, qu'il y a plus 
de difference d'homme 4 homme que 
d'homme k bdte, il n'est toutefois jamais 
trouT^ aucune b^te si parfaite. quVlle ait 
use de quclque signe pour fitire entendre ^ 
d'autres animaux quelque chose qui n'eut 
point de rapport k ses passions ; et il n^y 
a point d'homme t\ imparfait qu'il n'en 
use : en sorte que ceux qui sont sourds et 
muets inrcntent des signes particuliers par 
lesqucls ils expriment leurs pens^es; ce 
qui me fsemble un tr^s-fort argument pour 
prouTcr que ce qui fiiit que les betes ne 
parlent point comme nous, est qu'ellea 
o*oat aoGune peu^, et noo yoUni que lea 



organes leur manquent. Kt on ne pent 
dire qu'elles parlent entre ellee, mais que 
nous ne les en tendons pas ; car corn we les 
ehiens et queUptes autres animaux *^im 
erpriment Iturs passions^ lis nous expri« 
meroient aust;i-bien leurs pensees s'ils en 
avoient. Je sais bien que les betes font 
beaucoup de choses mieux que nous, mail 
je ne m'en 6 tonne pas : car tela m&me sert 
4 prouver qu'elles agissent naturellcment, 
et par ressoi^n. ainsi qu'un horloge; la- 
quellc montre bien mieux Theure qu'il est, 
que notre jugement nous Tenseigue. . . . 
On pent seulvment dire que, bienque lefl 
betes ne fawent aucun^ action qui nous 
assure qu'elles pensent, toutefois, k causa 
que les organes de leurs corps ne eont paa 
fort differens des notres, on pent conjectu- 
rer qu'il y a quelque pensee jointe A ces 
organes, ainsi que nous experimentons en 
nous, bienque la leur soit beaucoup moins 
parfiiite ; ft quoi je n'ai rien di r^pondre, si 
non que ti el les pensoient ausd que nous, 
ellee auroieut une ame immortelle aussi 
bien que m^us ; ce qui n'est pas Traifem- 
blable, & t^ause qu'il n'y a point de raison 
pour Ie croiro de quelques animaux, sana 
fe croire de tous, et qu'il y en a plusieura 
trop imparfifiits pour pouroir croire cela 
d'eux, comme sont les huitres.les eponges,*' 
&c. — Vol. ix. p. 425. I do not ree the 
meaning of une bme iwrnorteUe in the 
last sentence : if the words had been tifM 
bme immatiricUe^ it would be to the pur- 
pose. More, in a letter to which this is a 
reply, had argued as if Descartes took 
brutes for insensible machines, and com- 
bats the paradox with the arguments which 
common wnse fumL^lies. He would even 
hare preferred ascribing immortality to 
them, as many ancient philosophers did. 
But surely Dew>artes. who did nutacknow* 
ledgp any proofx of the immortality of 
the human roul to be valid, except those 
founded on revelation, needed not to trou- 
ble himself much about this difficulty. 
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of nature as far above our comprehension, and unnecessary to 
those who had the internal proof of God*s existence ; his still 
more paradoxical tenet, that the truth of geometrical theo- 
rems, and every other axiom of intuitive certainty, depended 
upon the will of God; a notion that seems to be a relic of 
his original scepticism, but which he pertinaciously defends 
throughout his letters.* From remarkable errors, men of 
original and independent genius are rarely exempt: Descartes 
had pulled down an edifice constructed by the labors of near 
two thousand years, with great reason in many respects, yet 
perhaps with too unlimited a disregard of his predecessors ; 
it was his destiny, as it had been theira, to be sometimes 
refuted and depreciated in his turn. But the single fact of 
his having first established, both in philosophical and popular 
belief, the proper immateriality of the soul, were we even to 
forget the other great accessions which he made to psychology, 
would declare the influence he has had on human opinion. 
From this immateriality, however, he did not derive the tenet 
of its immortality. He was justly contented to say, that, from 
the intrinsic difference between mind and body, the dissolution 
of the one could not necessarily take away the existence of 
the other, but that it was for God to determine whether it 
should continue to exist; and this determination, as he 
thought, could only be learned from his revealed will. The 
more powerful arguments, according to general apprehension, 
which reason affoixls for the sentient being of the soul after 
death, did not belong to the metaphysical philosophy of Des- 
cartes, and would never have been very satisfactory to his 
mind. He says, in one of his letters, that, " laying aside what 
faith assures us of, he owns that it is more easy to make con- 
jectures for our own advantage, and entertain promising hopes, 
than to feel any confidence in their accomplishment." * 

101. Descartes was perhaps the first who saw that defini- 
tions of words, already as clear as they can be made, 
notion of are nugatory or impracticable. This alone would 
definitions, distinguish liis philosophy from that of the Aristote- 
lians, who had wearied and confused themselves for twenty 

1 ** C*est en efliet parler de Dieu comme ^tabll res lols en la nature ; ainsi qn*an 

d'un Jupiter ou d'un Satume, et I'arau- roi^tablit les loisenson royaume." — Vol. 

jettir au Styx et aux dentin^, que de dire ri. p. 109. lie anpee as strenuously tb» 

que cea rcrit^ tiont independantes de lui. same point in p. 132 and p 307. 

Ne craignez point, je rous prie, d'assurer * Vol. ix. p. 869. 
•t de publier partout que c'est Dieu qui a 
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centuries with unintelligible endeavors to grasp by definition 
what refuses to be defined. " Mr. Locke," says Stewart, 
** claims this improvement as entirely his own ; but the merit 
of it unquestionably belongs to Descartes, although it must 
be owned that he has not always sufficiently attended to it in 
his researches."* A still more decisive passage to this effect 
than that referred to by Stewart in the Principia will be 
found in the posthumous dialogue on the Search after Truth. 
It is objected by one of the interlocutors, as it had actually 
been by Gassendi, that, to prove his existence by the act 
of thinking, he should first know what existence and what 
thought is. " I agree with you,*' the representative of Des- 
cartes replies, "that it is necessary to know what doubt is, 
and what thought is, before we can be fully persuaded of this 
reasoning — I doubt, therefore I am — or, what is the same 
— I think, therefore I am. But do not imagine that for this 
purpose you must torture your mind to find out the next 
genus, or the essential differences, as the logicians talk, and 
so compose a regular definition. Leave this to such as teach 
or dispute in the schools. But whoever will examine things 
by himself, and judge of them according to his underatanding, 
cannot be so senseless as not to see clearly, when he pays 
attention, what doubting, thinking, being, are, or to have any 
need to learn their distinctions. Besides, there are things 
which we render more obscure in attempting to define them, 
because, as they are very simple and very clear, we cannot 
know and comprehend them better than by themselves. And 
it should be reckoned among the chief errors that can be com- 
mitted in science for men to fancy that they can define that 

1 DiwertatioOf ubi suprd. Stewart, ia rartee, and prerioiu to Locke, Pascal and 

bh Pbiloaophind EBsays, note A, nad the Port-Royal lof^laiv, to aay nothing 

censured Reid for amigning this remark of a paper of Leibnitx in 1684, had nedu-ed 

to Descartes and Locke, but without it to a matter of commonplare. In this 

Kirlng any better reason than that it is instance, Locke can indeed be prored a 

found in a work written by Ixnrd Stair ; borrower." — Hamilton's edition of Reid, 

earlier, certainly, than Locke, but not p. 220. But this rery learned writer 

before Descartes. It may be doubtful, as quotes no passage fhmi Aristotle to t!iis 

we shall see hereafter, whether Locke nas effect ; and certainly the practice of that 

not gone beyond Dnscartes, or at least philosopher and his followers was to 

distiuguished undeflnable words more attempt deflnitions of erery thing. Nor 

strictly. could Aristotle, or even Descartes, have 

[Sir William Hamilton remarks on this distinguished undeflnable words by their 
passage, where Reid assigns the obserra- expressing simple ideas of sense or reflet^- 
tion to Descartes and Locke : " This is tion. as Locke has done, when they hire 
Incorrect. Descartes has little, and Locke not n^ule that classification of ideas lot* 
no praise for this obserration. It had simple and complex, which forms so re- 
been made by Aristotle, and after him by markable a part of his philosophy — 
many othen ; white, subaaquentlj to Daa- 1847] 
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which they can only conceive, and distinguish what is clear in 
it from what is obscure, while they do not see the difference 
between that which must be defined before it is understood, 
and that which can be fully known by itself. Now, among 
things which can thus be clearly known by themselves, we 
must put doubting, thinking, being. For I do not believe 
any one ever existed so stupid as to need to know what being 
is before he could affirm that he is; and it is the same of 
thought and doubt. Nor can he learn these things except 
by himself, nor be convinced of them but by his own expe- 
rience, and by that consciousness and inward witness which 
every man finds in himself when he examines the subject. 
And as we should define whiteness in vain to a man who can 
see nothing, while one who can open his eyes and see a white 
object requires no more, so to know what doubting is, and 
what thinking is, it is only necessary to doubt and to think."* 
Nothing could more tend to cut short the verbal cavils of the 
schoolmen, than this limitation of their favorite exercise, — 
definition. It is due, therefore, to Descartes, so often accused 
of appropriating the discoveries of others, that we should 
establish his right to one of the most important that the new 
logic has to boast. 

102. He seems, at one moment, to have been on the point 
Hia notion of of taking another step very far in advance of his 
substances ^^^ u j^^ ^g take," he says, " a piece of wax 

from the honeycomb ; it retains some taste and smell ; it is 
hard ; it is cold ; it has a very marked color, form, and size. 
Approach it to the fire; it becomes liquid, warm, inodorous, 
tasteless ; its form and color are changed, its size is increased. 
Does the same wax remain after these changes ? It must be 
allowed that it does : no one doubts it, no one thinks other- 
wise. What was it, then, that we so distinctly knew to exist 
in this piece of wax ? Nothing certainly that we observed by 
the senses, since all that the taste, the smell, the sight, the 
touch, reported to us has disappeared, and still the same wax 
remains." This something which endures under every change 
of sensible qualities cannot be imagined ; for the imagination 
must represent some of these qualities, and none of them are 
essential to the thing : it can only be conceived by the under- 
standing.* 

103. It may seem almost surprising to us, after the writings 

< Vol. xi. p. 869. > MMitatkm Seconde, i. 2S6. 
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of Locke and his followers on the one hand, and the chemist 
with his crucible on the other, have chased these ab- Not quite 
Btract substances of material objects from their sane- ^®"**'*- 
tuaries, that a man of such prodigious acuteness and intense 
reflection as Descartes should not have remarked that the 
identity of wax after its liquefaction is merely nominal, and 
depending on arbitrary language, which in many cases gives 
new appellations to the same aggregation of particles after a 
change of their sensible qualities ; and that all we call sub- 
stances are but aggregates of resisting movable corpuscles, 
which, by the laws of nature, are capable of affecting our 
senses differently, according to the combinations they may 
enter into, and the changes they may successively undergo. 
But if he had distinctly seen this, which I do not apprehend 
that he did, it is not likely that he would have divulged the 
discovery. He had already given alarm to the jealous spirit 
of orthodoxy by what now appears to many so self-evident, 
that they have treated the supposed paradox as a trifling 
with words, — the doctrine that color, heat, smell, and other 
secondary qualities, or accidents of bodies, do not exist in 
them, but in our own minds, and are the effects of their 
intrinsic or primary qualities. It was the tenet of the schools, 
that these were sensible realities, inherent in bodies ; and the 
church held as an article of faith, that, the substance of bread 
being withdrawn from the consecrated wafer, the accidents of 
that substance remained as before, but independent, and not 
inherent in any other. Arnauld rabed this objection, which 
Descartes endeavored to repel by a new theory of transub- 
stantiation ; but it always left a shade of suspicion, in the 
Catholic Church of Rome, on the orthodoxy of Cartesianism. 
104. ''The paramount and indisputable authority, which, 
in all our reasonings concerning the human mind, 
he ascribes to the evidence of consciousness,*' is uowot 
reckoned by Stewart among the great merits of Jj^^'*^* 
Descartes. It is certain that there are truths which 
we know, as it is called, intuitively ; that is, by the mind's 
immediate inward glance. And reasoning would be inter- 
minable, if it did not find its ultimate limit in truths which it 
cannot prove. Gassendi imputed to Descartes, tliat, in his 
fundamental enthymeme, " Cogito, ergo sum," he supposed a 
knowledge of the major premise, " Quod cogitat, est." But 
Descartes replied that it was a great error to believe that our 
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knowledge of particular propositions must always be deduced 
from universals, according to the rules of logic ; whereas, on 
the contrary, it is by means of our knowledge of particulars 
that we ascend to generals, thougli it is true that we descend 
again from them to infer other particular propositions.* It is 
probable that Gassendi did not make this objection very 
seriously. 

105. Thus the logic of Descartes, using that word for prin- 
ciples that guide our reasoning, was an instrument of defence 
both against the captiousness of ordinary scepticism, that of 
the Pyrrhonic school, and against the disputatious dogmatism 
of those who professed to serve under the banner of Aris- 
totle. He who reposes on his own consciousness, or who 
recurs to first principles of intuitive knowledge, though he 
cannot be said to silence his adversary, should have the good 
sense to be silent himself; which puts equally an end to 
debate. But, so far as we are concerned with the inves- 
tigation of truth, the Cartesian appeal to our own conscious- 
ness, of which Stewart was very fond, just as it is in 
principle, may end in an assumption of our own prejudices 
as the standard of belief Nothing can be truly self-evident 
but that which a clear, an honest, and an experienced under- 
standing in another man acknowledges to be so. 

106. Descartes has left a treatise highly valuable, but not 
very much known, on the art of lo^c, or rules for the con- 
duct of the understanding.^ Once only, in a letter, he has 

i Vol. ii. p. 906. See, too, the pamaf^, he gustainfi the metaphyseal principles of 

quoted above, in his poRthumous dialogue, his pliiloeophy . Of these two little tracts 

[Perhaps the best answer might hare their editor has said, " that they equal in 

been, that " Cogito, ergo sum," though vigor and perhaps surpass in arrangement 

thrown into the form of an enthymenie, the Meditations, and IHscourse on Method, 

was not meant so much for a l(^cal infer- We see in the$<e more unequirocally the 

enc«, as an assertion of consciousness. It main object of Descartes, and the spirit of 

has been observed, that cogito is equiva- the revolution which has created modem 

lent to sum rogitans^ and involves the philosophy, and placed in the understand- 

conclusion. It is impossible to employ ing itself the principle of all certainty, tii« 

rules of logic upon operations of the mind point of departure for all legitimate in- 

which are anterior to all reasoning. — quiry. They might seem written but 

1847.1 yesterday, and for the present age." — 

' M. Cousin has translated and repub- Vol. xi., preface, p. i. I may add to this, 

lished two works of Descartes, which had that I consider the Rules for the Direction 

only appeared in Opera l*08thuma Carte^ii, of the Understanding as one of the host 

Amsterdam, 1701. Their authenticity, works on logic (in the enlarged sense) 

from external and intrinsic proofs, is out which I have ever read ; more practically 

of question. One of these is that men- useful, perhaps, to young students, than 

tioned in the text, entitled Rules for the the Novum Organum ; and though, as I 

Direction of the Understanding; which, have said, his illustrations are chiefly 

though logical in its subject, takes most of mathematical, most of his rules are appiv 

Its illustrations from mathematics. The cable to the general discipline of the rea 

■ther is a lialogue, left imperfect, in which soning powers. It occupies little mora 
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alluded lo the name of Bacon.^ There are, perhaps, a few 
passages in this short tract that remind us of the Traitimon 
Novum Organum. But I do not know that the coinci- *^ ^ *<«*«• 
denee is such as to warrant a suspicion that he was indebted 
to it : we may reckon it rather a parallel than a derivative 
logic ; written in the same spirit of cautious, inductive proce- 
dure, less brilliant and original in its inventions, but of more 
general application, than the Novum Organum, which is with 
gome difficulty extended beyond the province of natural philo- 
sophy. Descartes is as averse as Bacon to syllogistic forms. 
** Truth," he says, " often escapes from these fetters, in which 
those who employ them remain entangled. This is less fre- 
quently the case with those who make no use of logic ; experi- 
ence showing that the most subtle of sophisms cheat none but 
sophists themselves, not those who trust to their natural rea- 
son. And, to convince ourselves how little this syllogistic art 
serves towards the discovery of truth, we may remark that 
the logicians can form no syllogism with a true conclusion, 
unless they are already acquainted with the truth that the 
syllogism develops. Hence it follows that the vulgar logic is 
wholly useless to him who would discover truth for himself, 
though it may assist in explaining to others the truth he 
already knows, and that it would be better to transfer it as a 
science from philosophy to rhetoric." * 

107. It would occupy too much space to point out the 
many profound and striking thoughts which this Merits of 
treatise on the conduct of the understanding, and htawritingf. 
indeed mqst of the writings of Descartes, contain. " The 
greater part of the questions on which the learned dispute 
are but questions of words. These occur so frequently, that, 
if philosophers would agree on the signification of their words, 
scarce any of their controversies would remain." This has 
been continually said since ; but it is a proof of some pro- 
gress in wisdom, when the original thought of one age be- 
comes the truism of the next. No one had been so much on 
his guard against the equivocation of words, or knew so well 
their relation to the operations of the mind. And it may be 

than one hundml p«gee ; and I think that > * Si quelqu^un de cette humeor too- 

I am doing a wrrire in recommending It. loit entreprendre d'icrire I'hijitoire «1m 

Many of the rules will, of course, b<^ found apparency cilente* aelon la method* dl 

in later book^; nomc, posidbly, in earlier. VerulamiuB." — Vol. ri. p. 210 

This tract, as well as the dialogue which * Vol. xl. p. 2G6. 
fbllowii it, Is incomplete ; a portion being 
probably iMt 
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said generally, though not without exception, of the metaphy- 
sical writings of Descartes, that we find in them a perspicuity 
which springs from his unremitting attention to the logical 
process of inquiry, admitting no doubtful or ambiguous posi- 
tion, and never requiring from his reader a deference to any 
authority but that of demonstration. It is a great advan- 
tage, in reading such writers, that we are able to discern 
when they are manifestly in the wrong. The sophisms of 
Plato, of Aristotle, of the schoolmen, and of a great many 
recent metaphysicians, are disguised by their obscurity ; and, 
while they creep insidiously into the mind of the reader, are 
always denied and explained away by partial disciples. 

108. Stewart has praised Descartes for having recourse 
His notions ^ ^^^ evidence of consciousness in order to prove 
of free-wui. the liberty of the will. But he omits to tell us, that 
the notions entertained by this philosopher were not such 
as have been generally thought compatible with free agen- 
cy in the only sense that admits of controversy. It W!as 
an essential part of the theory of Descartes, that Grod is the 
cause of all human actions. " Before God sent us into 
the world," he says in a letter, " he knew exactly what all 
the inclinations of our will would be ; it is he that has im- 
planted them in us ; it is he also that has disposed all other 
things, so that such or such objects should present themselves 
to us at such or such times, by means of which he has known 
that our free-will would determine us to such or such actions, 
and he has willed that it should be so ; but he has not willed 
to compel us thereto." ^ " We could not demonstrate," he says 
at another time, "that Grod exists, except by considering 
him as a being absolutely perfect; and he could not be 
absolutely perfect, if there could happen any thing in the 
world which did not spring entirely from him. . . . Mere 
philosophy is enough to make us know that there cannot enter 
the least thought into the mind of man, but God must will 
and have willed from all eternity that it should enter there." * 
This is in a letter to his highly intelligent friend, the Princess 
Palatine Elizabeth, grand-daughter of James I. ; and he 
proceeds to declare himself strongly in favor of predestination, 
denying wholly any particular providence, to which she had 
alluded, as changing the decrees of God, and all efficacy of 
prayer, except as one link in the chain of his determinations. 

1 Vol. ix. p. 874. > Id., p. 240. 
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Descartes, therefore, whatever some of his disciples may havo 
become, was far enough from an Arminian theolo^. "^ As to 
free-will," he says elsewhere, " I own that, thinking only of 
ourselves, we cannot but reckon it independent ; but, when we 
think of the infinite power of God, we cannot but believe that 
all things depend on him, and that consequently our free-will 
must do so too. . . . But, since our knowledge of the existence 
of Grod should not hinder us from being assured of our free- 
will, because we feel, and are conscious of it in ourselves, so 
that of our free-will should not make us doubt of the existence 
of God. For the independence which we experience and feel 
in ourselves, and which is sufficient to make our actions 
praiseworthy or blamable, is not incompatible with a depend- 
ence of another nature, according to which all things arA 
subject to God."* 

109. A system so novel, so attractive to the imagination 
by its bold and brilliant paradoxes, as that of Des- 
cartes, could not but excite the attention of an age system, and 
already roused to the desire of a new philosophy, •''*^M 
and to the scorn of ancient authority. His first '***" 
treatises appeared in French ; and, though he afterwards em- 
ployed Latin, his works were very soon translated by his 
disciples, and under his own care. He wrote in Latin with 
great perspicuity; in French with liveliness and elegance. 
His mathematical and optical writings gave him a reputation 
which envy could not take away, and secured his philosophy 
from that general ridicule which sometimes overwhelms an 
obscure author. His very enemies, numerous and vehement 
as they were, served to enhance the celebrity of the Cartesian 
system, which he seems to have anticipated by publishing 
their objections to his Meditations with his own replies. In 
the universities, bigoted for the most part to Aristotelian 
authority, he had no chance of public reception ; but the 
influence of the universities was much diminished in France, 
and a new theory had perhaps better chances in its favor on 
account of their opposition. But the Jesuits, a more power- 
ful body, were, in general, adverse to the Cartesian system, 
and especially some time afterwards, when it was supposed 
to have the countenance of several leading Jansenists. The 



> Vol. Iz. p. 86S. Thb had orlsioally detoininatloii of God bdiif both 

b«ra stated In the Prlncipla with le« as true, but their eo-exlstaoee ineoa>pr»> 
eonfldenoe ; the free-will of man and pre- benalble. Vol. UL p. 86 
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Epicurean school, kd by Gassendi and Hobbes, presented a 
formidable phalanx ; since it in fact comprehended the wits 
of the world, the men of indolence and sensuality, quick to 
discern the many weaknesses of Cartesianism, with no capa- 
city for its excellences. It is unnecessary to say how predo- 
minant this class was in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, both in France and England. 

110. Descartes was evidently in considerable alarm lest the 
ControTeray church should bear with its weight upon his philoso- 
irtthVoet. pijyi jjg i^gj ^Yie censure on Galileo before his 

eyes, and certainly used some chicane of words as to the 
earth's movement upon this account. It was, however, in 
the Protestant country which he had chosen as his harbor of 
refuge that he was doomed to encounter the roughest storm. 
Gisbert Voet, an eminent theologian in the University of 
Utrecht, and the head of the party in the Church of Holland, 
which had been victorious in the Synod of Dort, attacked 
Descartes witli all the virulence and bigotry characteristic of 
his school of divinity. The famous demonstration of the 
being of God he asserted to be a cover for atheism, and 
thus excited a flame of controversy; Descartes being not 
without supporters in the university, especially Regius, pro- 
fessor of medicine. The philosopher was induced by these 
assaults to change his residence from a town in the province 
of Utrecht to Ley den. Voet did not cease to pursue him 
with outrageous calumny, and succeeded in obtaining decrees 
of the senate and University of Utrecht, which interdicted 
Regius from teaching that " new and unproved (prcBSvmpta) 
philosophy " to his pupils. The war of libels on the Voetian 
side did not cease for some years, and Descartes replied with 
no small acrimony against Voet himself, llie latter had 
recourse to the civil power, and instituted a prosecution 
against Descartes, which was quashed by the interference of 
the Prince of Orange. But many in the University of Ley- 
den, under the influence of a notable theologian of that age, 
named Triglandius, one of the stoutest champions of Dutch 
orthodoxy, raised a cry against the Caitesian philosophy as 

1 " On a tenement antnjettl la thiologle tonchant r6tendue dn monde : mrolr ii*n 

4 Aristote, qu'il ent impomibled'expliquer edt fini ou plutdt inflni. et si tout cequ'on 

nne autre philosonhie qu'il ne fenible appelle espacee Imaetnairee K>lent del 

d'abord qu'elle soit contre la foi. £t corpe crt^ et ydrltMilea." — VoL yi. p. 

Apropos de ceci, Je roua prie de me man- 78< 
del a'U n'y a rien de d^tennin^ en la fiol 
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being favorable to Pelagianism and Popery, tbe worst names 
that could be given in Holland ; and it was again through the 
protection of the Prince of Orange that he escaped a public 
censure. Regius, the most zealous of his original advocates, 
began to swerve from the fidelity of a sworn disciple, and 
published a book containing some theories of his own, which 
Descartes thought himself obliged to disavow. Ultimately 
he found, like many benefactors of mankind, that he had pur- 
chased reputation at the cost of peace ; and, after some visits 
to France, where, probably from the same oause, he never 
designed to settle, found an honorable asylum and a prema- 
ture death at the court of Christina. He died in 1651, 
having worked a more important change in speculative philo- 
sophy than any who had preceded him since the revival of 
learning; for there could be no comparison in that age be- 
tween the celebrity and effect of his writings and those of 
Lord Bacon.* 

111. Th^prejudice against Descartes, especially in his own 
country, was aggravated by his indiscreet and not charges of 
very warrantable assumption of perfect originality.' p********"*- 
No one, I think, can fairly refuse to own, that the Cartesian 
metaphysics, taken in their consecutive arrangement, form 
truly an original system ; and it would be equally unjust to 
deny the splendid discoveries he developed in algebra and 
optics. But, upon every one subject which Descartes treated, 
he has not escaped the charge of plagiarism : professing 
always to be ignorant of what had been done by others, he 
falls perpetually into their track ; more, as his adversaries 
maintained, than the chances of coincidence could fairly ex- 

1 The life of P w c a rte e ma wrf tten, loTenting my own. Thb disposition alone 

▼erj fully and with the warmth of a dis- impelled me in youth to the stndv of 

eiple, by Bail let, in two Tolumes quarto, science : hence, whenerer a new book 

1^1, oif which he afterwards published prombed by its title some new discoTery, 

an abridgment. In thbi, we find at length Wore sitting down to read it, I used to 

the nttncks made on him by the Voetian try whether my own natural sagacity 

theologians. Bruclcer liaa giren a long could lead me to any thing of the Icind ; 

and raluable aceount of the Cartesian and I took care not to lose this innocent 

Shilo«ophy, but not fiiTorable, and per- pleasure by too hasty a perusal. This 

aps not qnite fair. Vol. t. pp. 20O-634. answered so often, that I at length per- 

Buhle is, as usual, much infierlor to eeived that I arrired at truth, not as 

Bnicker. But those who omit the ma- other men do, after blind and precarious 

thematical portion will not find tlje ori- guesses, by good luck rather than skiU; 

ginal worlcs of Descartes rery long ; and but that long experience had taught me 

they are well worthy of being read. certain fixed rules, which were of 8nr> 

s ** I confess,'' he says in his Logic, " that pri.«ing utility, and of which I afterwardi 

I was bom with such a temper, that the ma/*e use to diMOTer more trnttM."— Y<d 

chief pleasure I find in study is, not tnm xi. p. 2S8. 
Wmli^ the argomonta of oUM^^ but by 
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plain. Leibnitz has summed up the claims of earlier writers 
to the pretended discoveries of Descartes ; and certainly it is 
a pretty long bill to be presented to any author. I shall 
insert this passage in a note, though much of it has no refer- 
ence to this portion of the Cartesian philosophy.^ It may 
perhaps be thought by candid minds, that we cannot apply 
the doctrine of chances to coincidence of reasoning in men of 
acute and inquisitive spirits, as fairly as we may to that 
>f style or imagery ; but, if we hold strictly that the old writer 
may claim the exclusive praise of a philosophical discoveiy, 
we must regret to see such a multitude of feathers plucked 
from the wing of an eagle. 



1 ** Dogmata Cjja* m^taphyslca, relut 
circa ideas a sensibus reniotM, et animsB 
distinctionem a corpora, et fluxam per Re 
rerum materialiain fldem, proreas Pla- 
tonica sunt. Argumentuin pro exlstentia 
Dei, ex eo, quod ens perfectissimum, rel 
quo majus inteUigi noa potest, existen- 
tiam includit, fuit Anselmi, et in libra 
* Contra insipientem ' inscripto extat inter 
^us opera, passimque a scholasticis exa- 
minatur. In doctrina de continue, pleno 
«t loco Aristotelem noeter secutus est, 
Stolcosque in re morali penitus expressit, 
floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia Ubant. 
In explicatione rerum mechanica Leucip- 
pum et Democritum prseeuntes habidt 
qui et Tortices ipsos Jam docuerant. Jor- 
duios Brunus easdem fere de magnitudine 
unirersi ideas habulsse dicitur, quem- 
admodum et notarit V. CC. Stephanus 
Spleimdus, nt de Gilberto nil dicam, cujus 
magneticsBconsiderationes turn perse, turn 
ad systema unirersi applicatae. Cartesio 
plurunum profuerunt. Explicationem gra- 
Titatis per materise solidioris n^jectionem 
In tangente, quod in physica Cartesiana 
prope pulcherrlmum est, dididt ex Keple- 
ro, qui simllitudine palearum motu aquas 
in Tase grrantis ad centrum contrusarum 
rem explicuit primus. Actionem lucis in 
distans, simllitudine bacuU preasi Jam 
▼eteres adumbrarere. Circa indem a M. 
Antonio de Dominis non parum lucis 
accepit. Keplerum ftdsse piimum suum 
in dioptricis magistrum, et in eoargumen- 
to omnes ante se mortales longo interrallo 
antegressum, fatetur Carteeius in epistolis 
fluniUaribus ; nam in scriptls, quss ipse 
edidit, Iong6 abest a tali confessione aut 
laude; tametsi ilia ratio, quse rationum 
directlonan expUcat, ex compositione 
nimlrum dupUcis conatAs perpendicularis 
ad superfldem et ad eandem piuralleli, di- 
■ert^ apud Keplerum extat, qui eodem, 
ut Cartesius. modo sequalitatem angulo 
rum inridmiHw et reOextonls hino ladudt 



Idque gratam mentionem ideo merebatur, 
quod omnis prope Cartesii ratiocinatio 
huic innltitur prlncipio. Legem refrac- 
tionis prlnium inyenisoe Willebroodum 
Snellium, Isaacus Vossius patefecit, quan- 
quam non ideo negare ausim, Cartesium 
in eadem incidere potuian de suo. Nega- 
Tit in epistolis Vietam sibi lectum, sed 
ThomsB llarrioti Angli libroe analyticoa 
posthumos anno 1681 editos Tidisse multi 
vix dubitant; usque adeo magnus est 
eorum consensus cum calculo geometrlsB 
Cartesianee. Sane Jam llarriotus aequa- 
tionem nihilo s^qualem posult, et bine 
derlrarit, quomo«lo oriatur sequatio ex 
multiplicatione radicum in se Inyicem, et 
quomodo radicum auctione, diminutione, 
multiplicatione aut divisione rariari ssqua- 
tio posslL et quoDiodo proinde natura, et 
constitutto tequatiouum et radicum cog- 
noeci pos8it ex terminorum babitudine. 
Itaque narrat celeberrimus Wallisius, 
Roberralium, qui miratus crat, unda 
Cartesio in mentem venisset palmarium 
iUud, sequationem ponere sequalem nihilo 
ad instar unius quantitatis, ostenso sibi a 
Domino de Carendish libra llarrioti ex- 
clamasse, ' II I'a vu ! 11 1'a tu ! ' ridit, Tidit. 
Reductionem quadrato-quadratsB sequa- 
tionis ad cubicam superior! Jam sieculo 
inrenit Ludoyicus Fenarius, cigus vitam 
reliquit Cardanus ^us familiaris. Deni- 
que fuit Cartesius, utaririsdoctisdudum 
notatum est, et ex epistolis nimium ap- 
paret, immodicus contemptor aliorum, et 
fiMnsB oupiditate ab artificlis non abstinens, 
qusB parum generoea Tideri possunt. 
Atque hseo profSKto non dico ai^mo ob- 
trectandi tIto, quem miriflc^ sestimo, sed 
eo consilio, ut ouique suum tribuatur, 
nee unus omnium Uudes absorbeat ; Jus- 
tissimum enim est, ut inrentoribus sum 
hqpos constet, nee snblatis virtutnm 
pnemiis pmclara ftdendi studium relH> 
gasci t " — Ldbnita, apud Brvcker, t. 256. 
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112. The name of Descartes as a great metaphysical 
writer has revived, in some measure, of late years : r^^^j •_. 
and this has been chiefly owing, among ourselves, to crMm of 
Dugald Stewart ; in France, to the growing disposi- ^^ **°*** 
tion of their philosophers to cast away their idols of the 
eighteenth century. ** I am disposed," says our Scottish phi- 
losopher, " to date the origin of the true philosophy of mind 
from the Principia (why not the earlier works ?) of Descartes, 
rather than from the Organum of Bacon, or the Essays of 
Locke; without, however, meaning to compare the French 
author with our two countrymen, either as a contributor to 
our stock of facts relating to the intellectual phenomena, or 
as the author of any impoiiant conclusion concerning the 
general laws to which they may be referi-ed." The excellent 
edition by M. Cousin, in which alone the entire works of 
Descartes can be found, is a homage that France has recently 
offered to his memory, and an important contribution to the 
studious both of metaphysical and mathematical philosophy. 
I have made use of no other, though it might be desirable for 
the inquirer to have the Latin original at his side, especially 
in those works which had not been seen in French by their 
author. 



Section IV. 

On Um Metaphyikal Philoiophy of HoblMt. 

118. The metaphysical philosophy of Hobbes was pro- 
mulgated in his treatise on Human Nature, which netaphyd. 
appeared in 1 650. This, with his other works, De cai treatiMt 
Cive and De Corpore Politico, were fused into that ""^ "*'***^- 
great and general system, which he published in 1651, with 
the title of Leviathan. The first part of the Leviathan, " Of 
Man," follows the several chapters of the treatise on Human 
Nature with much regularity ; but so numerous are the en- 
largements or omissions, so many are the variations with 
which the author has expressed the same positions, that they 
should much rather be considered as two works, than as two 
editions of the same. They differ more than Lord Bacon's 
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treatise, De Augmentis Scientiarum, does from his Advance* 
ment of Learning. I shall, however, blend the two in a single 
analysis ; and this I shall generally give, as far as is possible, 
consistently with my own limits, in the very words of Hobbes. 
His language is so lucid and concise, that it would be almost 
as improper to put an algebraical process in different terms as 
some of his metaphysical paragraphs. But, as a certain 
degree of abridgment cannot be dispensed with, the reader 
must not take it for granted, even where inverted commas 
denote a closer attention to the text, that nothing is omitted, 
although, in such cases, I never hold it permissible to make 
any change. 

114. All single thoughts, it is the primary tenet of Hobbes, 
uiR theory are representations or appearances of some quality 
of BensaUon Qf j^ body without US, which is commonly called an 
object. " There is no conception in a man's mind, which hath 
not at fi»^t totally, or by parts, been begotten upon the organs 
of sense. The rest are derived from that original." * In the 
treatise on Human Nature, he dwells long on the immediate 
causes of sensation ; and if no alteration had been made in 
his manuscript since he wrote his dedication to the Karl of 
Newcastle, in 1640, he must be owned to have anticipated 
Coincident l^cscartcs in one of his most celebrated doctrines, 
with Des- « Bccausc the image in vision, consisting in color 
and shape, is the knowledge we have of the qualities 
of the object of that sense, it is no hard matter for a man to 
fall into this opinion, that the same color and shape are the 
very qualities themselves ; and for the same cause, that sound 
and noise are the qualities of the bell, or of the air. And 
this opinion hath been so long received, that the conti-ary 
must needs appear a great paradox ; and yet the introduction 
of species visible and intelligible (which is necessary for the 
maintenance of that opinion), passing to and fro from the 
object, is worse than any paradox, as being a plain impossi- 
bility. I shall, therefore, endeavor to make plain these 
points : 1. That the subject wherein color and image are inhe- 
rent is not the object or thing seen. 2. That there is nothing 
without us (really) which we call an image or color. 3. That 
the said image or color is but an apposition unto us of the 
motion, agitation, or alteration, which the object worketh in 
the brain or spirits, or some external substance of the heada 

1 LBTfaitluui, e. 1. 
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4. That, as in vision, bo also in conceptions that arise from 
the other senses, the subject of their inherence is not the 
object, but the sentient.*** And this he goes on to prove 
Nothing of this will be found in the Discours sur la M6thode, 
the only work of Descartes then published ; and, even if we 
believe Hobbes to have interpolated this chapter after he had 
read the Meditations, he has stated the principle so clearly, 
and illustrated it so copiously, that, so far especially as Locke 
and the English metaphysicians took it up, we may almost 
reckon him another original source. 

1 1 5. The second chapter of the Leviathan, " On Imagina- 
tion,** begins with one of those acute and original jm^irin^ 
observations we often find in Hobbes : " That when tion and 
a thing lies still, unless somewhat else stir it, it will "*™°'y- 
lie still for ever, is a truth that no man doubts of. But that 
when a thing is in motion, it will eternally be in motion, 
unless somewhat stay it, though the reason be the same, 
namely, that nothing can change itself, is not so easily assented 
to. For men measure, not only other men, but all other 
things, by themselves ; and, because they find themselves sub- 
ject after motion to pain and Itissitude, think every thing else 
grows weary of motion and seeks repose of its own accord." 
The physical principle had lately been established; but the 
reason here given fc»r the contrary prejudice, though not the 
sole one, is ingenious, and even true. Imagination he defines 
to be " conception remaining, and by little and little decaying 
after the act of sense.**' This he afterwai-ds expressed less 
happily, " the gradual decline of the motion in which sense 
consists;** his phraseology becoming more and more tinctured 
with the materialism which he affected in all his philosophy. 
Neither definition seems at all applicable to the imagination 
which calls up long past perceptions. " This decaying sense, 
when we would express the thing itself (I mean fancy itself), 
we call imagination ; but when we would express the decay, 
and signify that the sense is fading, old, and past, it is called 
memory. So that imagination and memory are but one thing, 
which for divers considerations hath divers names.' It is, 
however, evident that imagination and memory are distin- 
guished by something more than their names.** The second 
fundamental error of Hobbes in his metaphysics, his extrava- 
gant nominalism, if so it should be called, appears in this 

1 Uom. Nat, o. 2. > Id., e. 8. • Ur., e. 2. 
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sentence, as the first, his materialism, does in that pi'eviouslj 
quoted. 

116. The phenomena of dreaming and the phantasms of 
waking men are considered in this chapter with the keen 
ohservation and cool reason of Hobbes.^ I am not sure that 
he has gone more profoundly into psychological speculations 
in the Leviathan than in the earlier treatise ; but it bears 
witness more frequently to what had probably been the 
growth of the intervening period, — a proneness to political 
and religious allusion, to magnify civil and to depreciate 
ecclesiastical power. "If this superstitious fear of spirits 
were taken away, and, with it, prognostics from dreams, false 
prophecies and many other things depending thereon, by 
which crafty and ambitious persons abuse the simple people, 
men would be much more fitted than they are for civil obedi- 
ence. And this ought to be the work of the schools; but 
they rather nourish such doctrine."* 

117. The fourth chapter on Human Nature, and the 

corresponding third chapter of the Leviathan, enti 
SMSS^of ^^^^ " ^" Discourse, or the Consequence and Train 
JjjNfinar of Imagination," are among the most remarkable in 

Hobbes, as they contain the elements of that theory 
of association, which was slightly touched aften^'ards by 
Locke, but developed and pushed to a far greater extent 
by Hartley. " The cause," he says, " of the coherence or 
consequence of one conception to another is their first cohe- 
rence or consequence at that time when they are produced by 
sense : as for instance, from St. Andrew the mind runneth to 
St. Peter, because their names are read together ; from St. 
Peter to a stone, from the same cause ; from stone to founda- 
tion, because we see them together ; and, for the same cause, 
from foundation to church, and from church to people, and 
from people to tumult ; and, according to this example, the 
mind may run almost from any thing to any thing." ' This he 
illustrates in the Leviathan by the well-known anecdote of a 
question suddenly put by one, in conversation about the death 
of Charles I., " What was the value of a Roman penny ? " Of 
tliis discourse, as he calls it, in a larger sense of the word than 
is usual with the logicians, he mentions several kinds ; and 
after observing that the remembrance of succession of one 
thing to another, that is, of what was antecedent and what 

1 Ham Nat., e. 8. > Id. • Id., o. 4, f 2. 
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consequent and what concomitant, is called an experiment, 
adds, that ^ to have had many experiments is what we call 
experience, which is nothing else but remembrance of what 
antecedents have been followed by what consequents." ^ 

118. "No man can have a conception of the future, for 
the future is not yet ; but of our conceptions of the 

past we make a future, or ratlier call past future ^p^***^ 
relatively." * And again : " The present only has a being in 
natui*e : things past have a being in the memory only, but 
things to come have no being at all ; the future being but a 
fiction of the mind, applying the sequels of actions past to the 
actions that are present, which with most certainty is done by 
him that has most experience, but not with certainty enough. 
And though it be called prudence, when the event answereth 
our expectation, yet in its own nature it is but presumption."* 
** When we have observed antecedents and consequents fre- 
quently associated, we take one for a sign of the other ; as 
clouds foretell rain, and rain is a sign there have been clouds. 
But signs are but conjectural, and their assurance is never full 
or evident. For though a man have always seen the day and 
night to follow one another hitherto, yet can he not thence 
conclude they shall do so, or that they have done so eternally. 
£xi)erience concludeth nothing universally. But those who 
have most experience conjecture best, because they have most 
signs to conjecture by : hence old men, cceteris paribus^ and 
men of quick parts, conjecture better than the young or 
dull." * ** But experience is not to be equalled by any ad- 
vantage of natui'al and extemi)orary wit, though perhaps 
many young men think the contrary." There is a presump- 
tion of the past as well as the future founded on experience, 
as when, from having oflen seen ashes after fire, we infer from 
seeino: them a^cain that there has been fire. But this is as 
conjectural as our expectations of the future.* 

119. In the last paragraph of the chapter in the Levia- 
than, he adds, what is a very leading principle in u„po„c^|^^ 
the philosophy of Hobbes, but seems to have no bieneMof 
particular relation to what has preceded : " What- *"^°''J^- 
soever we imagine is finite; therefore there is no idea or 
conception of any thing we call infinite. No man can liave 

1 Horn. Nftt., 0. 4, f X « num. Nat, e. 4. 
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in his mind an image of infinite magnitude, nor conceive 
infinite swiftness, infinite time, or infinite force, or infinite 
power. When we say any thing is infinite, we signify only 
that we are not able to conceive the ends and bounds of the 
things named ; having no conception of the thing, but of our 
own inability. And therefore the name of Grod is used, not 
to make us conceive him, — for he is incomprehensible, and 
his greatness and power are inconceivable, — but that we 
may honor him. Also because whatsoever, as I said before, 
we conceive, has been perceived fii*st by sense, either all at 
once, or by parts ; a man can have no thought, representing 
any thing, not subject to sense. No man, therefore, can con- 
ceive any thing, but he must conceive it in some place, and 
indeed with some determinate magnitude, and which may be 
divided into parts, nor that any thing is all in this place and 
all in another place at the same time, nor that two or more 
things can be in one and the same place at once. For none 
of these things ever have, or can be incident to sense, but are 
absurd speeches, taken upon credit without any signification 
at all, from deceived philosophers, and deceived or deceiving 
schoolmen." Tiiis, we have seen in the last section, had been 
already discussed with Descartes. The paralogism of Hobbes 
consists in his imposing a limited sense on the word " idea" or 
" conception," and assuming that what cannot be conceived 
according to that sense has no signification at all. 

120. The next chapter, being the fifth in one treatise. 
Origin of *"i<l t-he fourth in the other, may be reckoned, per- 
Unguage. haps, the most valuable as well as original in the 
writings of Hobbes. It relates to speech and language. 
" The invention of printing," he .begins by observing, " though 
ingenious, compared with the invention of letters, is no great 
matter. . . . But the most noble and profitable invention of all 
others was that of speech, consisting of names or appellations, 
and their connection, whereby men register their thoughts, 
recall them when they are past, and also declare. them one to 
another for mutual utility and conversation ; without which 
there had been amongst men neither commonwealth nor 
society, nor content nor peace, no more than among lions, 
bears, and wolves. The first author of speech was Grod him- 
self, that instructed Adam how to name such creatures as 
he presented to his sight ; for the Scripture goeth no further 
in this matter. But this was sufficient to direct him to 
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add more names, as the experience and use of the creatures 
should give him occasion, and to join them in such manner 
by degrees as to make himself understood ; and so, by suc- 
cession of time, so much language might be gotten as he had 
found use for, though not so copious as an orator or philoso- 
pher has need of." * 

121. This account of the original of language appears in 
general as probable as it is succinct and clear. But uj, y^ 
the assumption that there could have been no society cai theory 
or mutual peace among mankind without language, "** 
the ordinary instrument of contract, is too much founded upon 
his own political speculations : nor is it proved by the com- 
parison to lions, bears, and wolves, even if the analogy could 
be admitted ; since the state of warfare which he here inti- 
mates to be natural to man, does not commonly subsist in 
these wild animals of the same species. Scevis inter se con- 
ventt ursiSf is an old remark. But, taking mankind with as 
much propensity to violence towards each other as Hobbes 
could suggest, is it speech, or reason and the sense of self- 
interest, which has restrained this within the boundaries 
imposed on it by civil society ? The position appears to be, 
that man, with every other faculty and attribute of his nature 
except language, could never have lived in community with 
his fellows. It is manifest, that the mechanism of such a 
community would have been vei-y impeH'ect. But, possessing 
his rational powers, it is hard to see why he might not have 
devised signs to make known his special wants, or why he 
might not have attained the peculiar prerogative of his 
species and foundation of society, — the exchange of what he 
liked less for what he liked better. 

122. This will appear more evident, and the exaggerated no- 
tions of the school of Hobbes as to the absolute neces- ^^^ 
sity of language to the mutual relations of mankind of speM^ 
will be checked, by considering what was not so well ^[Jg^ 
understood in his age as at present, — the intellectual 
capacities of those who arc bom deaf, and the resources 
which they are able to employ. It can hardly be questioned, 
but that a number of families thrown together in this unfor- 
tunate situation, without other intercourse, could by the 
exercise of their natural reason, as well as the domestic and 
Bocial affections, constitute themselves into a sort of conunon* 

1 LtTiaUian, e. 4. 
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wealth, at least as regular as that of ants and bees. But 
those whom we have known to want the use of speech have 
also wanted the sense of hearing, and have thus been shut out 
from many assistances to the reasoning faculties, which our 
hypothesis need not exclude. The fair supposition is that of 
a number of persons merely dumb; and, although they would 
not have laws or learning, it does not seem impossible that 
they might maintain at least a patriarchal, if not a political, 
society for many generations. Upon the lowest supposition, 
they could not be inferior to the Chimpanzees, who are said 
to live in communities in the forests of Angola. 

123. The succession of conceptions in the mind depending 
Use of wholly on that which they had one to another when 
'»*™®** produced by the senses, they cannot be recalled at 
our choice and the need we have of them, " but as it chanceth 
us to hear and see such things as shall bring them to our 
mind. Hence brutes are unable to call what they want to 
mind, and often, though they hide food, do not know where 
to find it. But man has the power to set up marks or sensi- 
ble objects, and remember thereby somewhat past. The most 
eminent of these are names or articulate sounds, by which we 
recall some conception of things to which we give those 
names; as the appellation 'white* bringeth to remembrance 
the quality of such objects as produce that color or conception 
in us. It is by names that we are capable of science, as for 
instance that of number ; for beasts cannot number for want 
of words, and do not miss one or two out of their young ; nor 
could a man, without repeating orally or mentally the words 
of number, know how many pieces of money may be before 
him."^ We have here another assumption, that the num- 
bering faculty is not stronger in man than in brutes, and also 
that the former could not have found out how to divide a 
heap of coins into parcels without the use of words of 
number. The experiment might be tried with a deaf and 
dumb child. 

124. Of names, some are proper, and some common to 
Names uni- ^^^7 ^^ universal, there being nothing in the world 
▼ersai, not universal but names ; for the things named are every 

*^**' one of them individual and singular. *• One univer- 
sal name is imposed on many things for their similitude in 
Bome quality or other accidents; and whereas a proper name 

1 Hum. Nat., o. 6. 
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bringeth to mind one thino^ only, universals recall any one 
of those many.**^ "The universality of one name to many 
things hath been the cause that men think the things are 
themselves universal, and so seriously contend, that besides 
Peter and John, and all the rest of the men that are, have 
been, or shall be in the world, there is yet something else 
that we call man, viz. man in general ; deceiving themselves 
by taking the universal or general appellation for the thing 
it signifieth.^ For if one should desire the painter to make 
him the picture of a man, which is as much as to say, of 
a man in general, he meaneth no more but that the painter 
should choose what man he pleaseth to draw, which must 
needs be some of them tliat are, or have been, or may be, 
none of which are universal. But wlien he would have him 
to draw the picture of the king, or any particular person, he 
limiteth the painter to that one person he chooseth. It is 
plain, therefore, that there is nothing universal but names, 
which are therefore called indefinite.*''* 

125. " By this imposition of names, some of larger, some 
of stricter signification, we turn tlie reckoning of uow im- 
the consequences of tilings imagined in the mind into p****- 
a reckoning of tlie consequences of appellations."* Hence 
he thinks, that, though a man bom deaf and dumb might by 
meditation know that the angles of one triangle are equal 

> LeT., 0. 4. other." — Cap. 2, s. 9. " ImaglnAtion '* 

* ** Ad UniTerMJt" he mys in his Loglo, anJ ** memory " are UMd by UoUImm al- 

** it not a name of many things collective- moAt ha synonymee. 

Ij, but of each taken wparatefy {sigiUatim * Hum. Nat., e. 5. 

trnnptorum). Uan it not the name of the * It may deserre to be remarked, that 

human fipeciee in general, but of each Bin- IIobbM himxelf. nominalist an be was, 

gie man, Peter, John, and the reet, sepa- did not limit reanoning to compariMOn of 

rately. Tlierefore this univerml name is propositions, as some later writers have 

not the name of any thing existing in na- been inclined to do, and as, in his objec- 

ture, nor of any idea or phantasm formed tions to Descartes, he might seem to do 

In the mind, but always of some word or himself. This may be inferred from the 

name. Thus when an animal, or a stone, sentence quoted in the text, and more ex- 

or a ghost {spectrum), or any thing else, preesly, though not quite peritpicuously, 

is called uniTersal, we are not to under- ftom a passage in the Computatio, sive 

stand that any man or stone or any thing Logica, his Latin treatise published after 

else was. or is, or can be, an uniTersai, but the lieriathan. " Quomodo autem animo 

only that these words * animal,' * stone,* situ verbis ttuila eogitatione ratiocinaiulo 

and the like, are uniTersal names, that is, addere et subtrahere totemus uno nut altero 

names common to many things, and the exemplo ostendendum est. Si qul^ ergo e 

conceptions corresponding to them in the longlnquoaliquid obscure Tidoat,eti4i nulla 

mind are the images and phantasms of sint impost ta Tocabula, habet tamen ^uf 

ringle animals or other things. Andthenh rei ideam eandem propter quam impositifl 

ton we do not need, in order to understand nunc yocabulis dicit earn rem esse corpus, 

what is meant by an uniyersal, any other Postqnam autem prop! us accesserit, ride* 

faculty than that of imagination, by wliich ritque eandem rem eerto quodam mode 

we remember that such words haveexcited nunc uno, nunc alio in loco esse, liabebil 

the conception in our minds sometimes cjusdem ideam noTam, propter quam nuns 

cf one partioolar thlog« ■ometimee of an- takm i«mai»Mn<aam Tocaft.'* Itc. — p. 2 
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to two right ones, hi- could not, on seeing another triangle of 
different shape, infer the same without a similar process. 
But by the help of words, after having observed the equality 
is not consequent on any thing peculiar to one triangle, but 
on the number of sides and angles which is common to all, 
he registers his discovery in a proposition. This is surely 
to confound the antecedent process of reasoning with what he 
calls the registry, which follows it. The instance, however, 
is not happily chosen ; and Hobbes has conceded the whole 
point in question, by admitting that the truth of the propo- 
sition could be observed, which cannot require the use of 
words.^ He expresses the next sentence with more felicity. 
" And thus the consequence found in one particular comes to 
be registered and remembered as an universal rule, and dis- 
charges our mental reckoning of time and place ; and delivers 
us from all labor of the mind saving the first, and makes that 
which was found true here and now to be true in all times 
and places."* 

126. The equivocal use of names makes it often difficult 
The subject ^^ rccovcr those conceptions for which they were 
continued, designed "not only in the language of others, 
wherein we are to consider the drift and occasion and con- 
texture of the speech, as well as the words themselves, 
but in our own discoui-se, which, being derived from the 
custom and common use of speech, representeth unto us not 
our own conceptions. It is, therefore, a great ability in a 
man, out of the words, contexture, and other circumstances 
of language, to deliver himself from equivocation, and to 
find out the true meaning of what is said ; and this is it we 
call underetanding."' " If speech be peculiar to man, as for 
aught I know it is, then is understanding peculiar to him also; 
understanding being nothing else but conception caused by 

^ The demonntration of the thirty-eecond angles admitted of any elementary demon- 
proposition of Euclid could leave no one in stration, such as might occur in the iu- 
doubt whether this property were com- fancy of geometry, without making use of 
mon to all triangles, aher It had been the property of parallel lines, assumed in 

EroTed in a single instance. It is said, the twelfth axiom of Euclid, the diiBcu]- 

owcver, to be recorded by an ancient ties consequent on that assumption would 

writer, that this discovery was first made readily be evaded. See the Note on 

as to equilateral, afterwards as to isoeceles, Euclid, i. 29, by Playfidr, who has given a 

Hud lastly as to other triangles. Stewart^s demonstration of his own, but one which 

Philosophy of Iluman Mind, vol. ii. cluip. involves the idea of motion rather mora 

iv. sect. 2. The mode of proof must have than was usual with the Qreeks in thdt 

been different from that of Euclid. And elementary propositions, 

this might possibly lead us to suspect the * liev. 

truth of the tradition. For if the equality * Uum. Nat. 
of the angles of a triao|^e to two right 
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speech.'** This definition is arbitrary, and not conformable 
to the usual sense. " True and false," he observes afterwards, 
** are attributes of speech, not of things : where speech is not, 
there is neither truth nor falsehood, though there may be 
error. Hence, as truth consists in the right ordering of 
names in our affirmations, a man that seeks precise truth 
hath need to remember what every word he uses stands for, 
and place it accordingly. In geometry, the only science 
hitherto known, men begin by definitions. And every man 
who aspires to true knowledge should examine the defiinitions 
of former authors, and either correct them or make them 
anew. For the errors of definitions multiply themselves, 
according as the reckoning proceeds, and lead men into absur- 
dities, which at last they see, but cannot avoid without 
reckoning anew from the beginning, in which lies the foun- 
dation of their errors. ... In the right definition of names 
lies the fi i*st use of speech, which is the acquisition of science. 
And in wrong or no definitions lies the first abuse from which 
proceed all false and senseless tenets, which make those men 
that take tlieir instruction from the authority of books, and 
not from their own meditation, to be as much below the 
condition of ignorant men, as men endued with true science 
are above it. For, between true science and erroneous doc- 
trine, ignorance is in the middle. Words are wise men's 
counters, — they do but reckon by them ; but they are the 
money of fools.*" 

127. ^^The names of such things as afiect us, that is, 
which please and displease us, because all men be jj^nj^ ^if- 
not alike affected with the same thing, nor the same ferentiy 
man at all times, are, in the common discourse of *™p***^- 
men, of inconstant signification. For seeing all names are 
imposed to signify our conceptions, and all our affections 
are but conceptions, when we conceive the same thoughts 
differently, we can hardly avoid different naming of them. 
For though the nature of that we conceive be the same, 
yet the diversity of our reception of it, in respect of different 
constitutions of body and prejudices of opinion, gives every 
thing a tincture of our different passions. And therefore, in 
reasoning, n man must take heed of words, which, besides the 
signification of what we imagine of their nature, have a 
signification also of the nature, disposition, and interest of the 

1 Ut >Id. 
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speaker ,* such as are the names of virtues and vices : for one 
man calleth wisdom what another calleth fear, and one cruelty 
what another justice ; one prodigality what another magna- 
nimity, and one gravity what another stupidity, &c. And 
therefore such names can never be true grounds of any ratio- 
cination. No more can metaphors and tropes of speech ; but 
these are less dangerous because they profess their incon- 
stancy, which the other do not.*'^ Thus ends this chapter of 
the Leviathan, which, with the coiTCsponding one in the 
treatise on Human Natui*e, are, notwithstanding what appear 
to me some erroneous principles, as full, perhaps, of deep and 
original thoughts as any other pages of equal length on 
the art of reasoning, and philosophy of language. Many have 
borrowed from Hobbes without naming him; and, in fat^t, 
he is the founder of the Nominalist school in England. He 
may probably have conversed with Bacon on these subjects : 
we see much of that master's style of illustration. But as 
Bacon was sometimes too excursive to sid particulars, so 
Hobbes has sometimes wanted a comprehensive view. 

128. "There are," to proceed with Hobbes, "two kinds of 
Kn ledffe '^'^^wledgc : the one, sense, or knowledge original, 
' and remembrance of the same ; the other, science, 
or knowledge of the truth of propositions, derived from under- 
standing. Both are but experience, — one of things from 
without, the other from the proper use of words in language ; 
and, experience being but remembrance, all knowledge is 
remembrance. Knowledge implies two things, truth and 
evidence : the latter is the concomitance of a man's concep- 
tion with the words that signify such conception in the act of 
ratiocination." If a man does not annex a meaning to his 
words, his conclusions are not evident to him. " Evidence is 
to truth as the sap to the tree, which, so far as it creepeth 
along with the body and branches, keepeth them alive : when 
it forsaketh them, they die; for this evidence, which is 
meaning with our words, is the life of truth." ** Science 
is evidence of truth, from some beginning or principle of 
sense. The first principle of knowledge is, that we have such 
and such conceptions; the second, that we have thus and 
thus named the things whereof they are conceptions; the 
third is, tliat wo have joined tliose names in such manner as 
to make true propositions ; the fourth and last is, that we have 

1 LtT. 
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joined these propositions in such manner as thej be con- 
cluding, and the truth of the conclusion said to be knoi^ni."' 

129. Reasoning is the addition or subtraction of parcels. 
" In whatever matter there is room for addition and u^^^^j,, 
subtraction, there is room for reason; and where 
these have no place, then reason has nothing at all to do.*" 
This is neither as perspicuously expressed, nor as satisfacto- 
rily illustrated, as is usual with Hobbes ; but it is true that 
all syllogistic reasoning is dependent upon quantity alone, and 
consequently upon that which is capable of addition find sub- 
traction. This seems not to have been clearly perceived 
by some writers of the old Aristotelian school, or perhaps by 
some others, who, as far as I can judge, have a notion that 
the relation of a genus to a species, or a predicate to its sub- 
ject, considered merely as to syllogism or deductive reasoning, 
is something different from that of a whole to its parts ; wliich 
would deprive that logic of its chief boast, its axiomatic evi- 
dence. But, as this would appear too dry to some readers, I 
shall pursue it farther in a note.' 

> num. Nat., 0. 6. li not B, w« equally dWde the elan or 

t Le^. c. 6. fBDUflBipto A — Y and X, or amert that 

• Dugald Stewart (Elements of PhDoeo- B = A— Y-j-X ; but, in this cane, the «ub- 

phy, ftc, Tol. ti. ch. 11. sect. 2) has treated Ject Is no longt^r A— Y, but the remainder, 

this theory of llobbes on reasoning, as or other part of A, namely, Y ; and this is 

well as that of Condillar, which seems not found in either term of the predicate, 

much the same, with jp^eat s^m, as *' too finally, i n th e universal ne gative . No A 

puerile to admit of (i. «.. r*nulre) refuta- (neither A— Y nor Y) is B, the A^ of the 

tkm." I do not myself think the Ian- predicate vaniRhee or has no value, and B 

page of Uobbes, either here, or as quoted becomes equal to X, which is incapable of 

by Stewart fhmi his L^tin treatiM on Ix)gic. measurement with A, and consequently 

so perspicuous as usual. But I cannot with either A — Y or Y, which make up A. 

help being of opinVm, that he is subston- How, if we combine this with another pro- 

tially right. For surely, when we assert position, in order to form a syllogL'im, and 

that A is B, we assert that all things which my that C is A, we find, ss before, that 

fkll under the class B, taken collectively, A=:C-j-Z; and, substituting this ralue 

comprehend A ; or that B = A -f X ; B of A in the former proposition, it appears 

being here put. it is to be observed, not that B = C -4- Z -|- X. Then, in the con- 

for the res pnrdieata itself, but for the elusion, we have, is B ; that is, C is a 

concrete de iptibuM prtnlieandttm est. I pan of C -j- Z + X And the same in the 

mention this, because this elliptical use of three other cases or moods of the figure, 

the word '* prnlicate " seems to have occa- This seems to be, in plainer terms, what 

sioned some confusion in writers on logic. Hobbes means by addition or subtrac- 

The predicate, strictly taken, being an tion of parcels, and what Condiliac means 

attribute or quality, cannot be said to by rather a lax expression, that equa 

faielude or contain the subject. But to re- tions and propositions are at bottom the 

tbm, when we say B=A-f X, or B — X^A, game ; or, as he phrases it better. " I'^vi- 

■Ince we do not compare, in such a propo- denre de raison consiste uniquenient dans 

■ItiOD as is here supposed, A with X, we ndentit^." If we add to this, as ha 

only mean that A=:A, or that a certain probably intended, non-Identity, as the 

part of B is the same as itself. Again, in condition of all negative conclusions, it 

a particular affirmative. Some A Is B. we neems to be no more than is necessarily 

thatpartof A, or A— Y, iscontained JnTolved in the fundamental principle of 



fat B, or that B may be expressed by •yllogism, the dietum de omni et nuUo: 
Z=T-)-X. So also when wa laj, Soma A which may U thus rMluowi to Its ahortsat 
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130. A man may reckon without the use of words in parti- 

Faim rear cular things, as in conjecturing from the sight of any 

thing what is likely to follow; and, if he reckons 
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tenns: "Whatever can be divided into 
parts, iacludeu all those parts, and nothing 
else." This in not limited to mathematical 
quantity, but includes every thing which 
admits of more and less, ilobbes has a 
good passage in his Logic on this : " Non 
putandum est computationi, id est, ratio- 
cinationi in numeris tantum locum esse, 
tanquam homo a caeteris animantibus, 
|uod censnisse narratur Pythagoras, sola 
numerandi focultate distinctus esset ; nam 
«t magnitudo magnitudini, corpus corpori, 
motus motui, tempus tempori, gradus 
quaUtatis gradui, actio actioni, conceptus 
conceptui, proportio proportion!, oratio 
orationi, nomen nomini, in quibus omne 
philomphiae genus continetur, adjici adi- 
mique potest." 

But it does not follow by any means. 
Chat wo should assent to the strange pas- 
sages quoted by Stewart fh>m Condlllao 
and Diderot, which reduce all knowledge 
to identical propositions. Even in geo- 
metry, where the objects are strictly mag- 
nitudes, the countless variety in which 
their relations may be exhibited consti- 
tutes the riches of that inexhaustible 
science ; and, in moral or physical propo- 
sitions, the relation of quantity between 
the subject and predicate, as concretes, 
which enables them to be compared, 
though it is the sole foundation of all 
general deductive reasoning^ or syllogism, 
has nothing to do with the other pro- 
perties or relations, of which we obtain 
a knowledge by means of that comparison. 
In mathematical reasoning, we infer as to 

auantity through the medium of quan- 
ty ; in other reasoning, we use the same 
medium, but our inference is as to truths 
which do not lie within that category. 
Thus in the hackneyed instance, All men 
are mortal, — that is, mortal creatures in- 
clude men and something more, — it is 
absurd to assert, that we only know that 
men are men. It is true that our know- 
ledge of the truth of the proposition comes 
by the help of this comparison of men 
in the subject with men as implied in 
the predicate ; but the very nature of the 
propasition discovers a constant relation 
between the individuals of the human 
species and that mortality which is pre- 
dicated of them along with others ; and it 
is in this, not in an identical equation, as 
Diderot seems to have thought, that our 
knowledge consists. 

The remarks of Stewart^s friend, M. 
Prevost of Geneva, on the principle of 
identity as the basis of mathematical 
pcience, and which th« former lias can- 



didly subjoined to hLs own volume, appear 
to me very satisfactory. Stewart comes to 
admit that the dispute is nearly verbal: 
but we cannot say that he originally 
treated it as such ; and the principle itself, 
both as applied to geometry and to logic, 
is, in my opinion, of some importance 
to the clearness of our conceptions as to 
those sciences. It may be added, that 
Stewart's objection to the principle of 
identity as the basis of geometrical rea- 
soning is less forcible in its application to 
syllo^sm. lie is willing to admit that 
magnitudes capable of coincidence by im- 
mediate superposition may be reckoned 
identical, but scruples to apply such a 
word to those which are dissimilar in 
figure, as the rectangles of the means 
and extremes of four proportional lines. 
Neither one nor the other are, in fiurt, 
identical as real quantities, the former 
being necessarily conceived to differ fhmi 
each other by position in space, as much 
as the latter; so that the expression ha 
quotes flrom Aristotle, ^J' ToVTotg 7 iaorrf^ 
h'dnjc, or any similar one of modem 
mathematicians, can only refer to the ab- 
stract magnitude of their areas, which 
being divisible into the same number of 
equal parts, they are called the same. 
And there seems no real difference In this 
respect between two circles of equal radii 
and two such rectangla^ as are supposed 
above; the identity of their magnitudes 
being a distinct truth, independent of 
any com>ideration either of their figure or 
their position. But, however this may be, 
the identity of the subject with part of 
the predicate in an affirmative proposition 
is never fictitious, but real. It means 
that the persons or things in the one are 
strictly the same beings with the persons 
or things to which they are compared in 
the other, though, through some diflcr- 
ence of relations, or other circumstanre, 
they are expressed in different Language. 
It \a needless to give examples, as all thuM 
who can read this note at all will know 
how to find them. 

I will here take the liberty to remaik, 
though not closely connected with the 
present subject, that Archbishop Whately 
is not qiiite right in saying ( Klements of 
Logic, p. 46), that, in afllrmative propo 
sitions, the predicate is never distributed. 
Besides the numerous instances where 
this is, in point of fact, the case, all which 
he justly excludes, there are many In 
which it is involved in the very form of 
tlie propodtloa. Such an thOM whSeb 
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wrong, it is error. But in reasoning on general words, to fall 
on a false inference is not error, though often so called, but 



MKrt identity or equality, and such are 
aU definitions. Of the first sort are all 
the theorems in geometry, asserting an 
equality of magnitude!* or ratios, in which 
the subject and predicate may always 
change places. It Ia true, that, in the in- 
stance i^yen in the work quoted, — that 
equilateral triangles are equiangular, — the 
convenie requires a separate proof, and so 
in many similar cases. But, in these, the 
predicate is not distributed by the form of 
the proposition : they assert no equality 
of magnitude. 

The poidtion, that, where such equality 
is afllrmed, the predicate is not logically 
distributed, would lead to the consequence, 
that it can only be converted into a par- 
ticular aflrmation. Thus, after proving 
that the square of the hypothenuse in 
all right-angled triangles h equal to those 
of the sides, we could only infer that the 
squares of the sides are sometimes equal 
to that of the hypothenuse ; which could 
not be maintained without rendering the 
rules of logic ridiculous. The most gene- 
ral mode ot considering the question, is 
lo say, as we hare done abore, that. In an 
universal afllrmative. the predicate B (that 
is, the class of which B is predicated) is 
composed of A. the subject, and X, an un- 
known remainder. But if, by the very 
nature of the proposition, we perceive that 
X is nothing, or has no value, it is plain 
that the sucject measures the entire pre- 
dicate ; and, rice versd^ the predicate mea- 
sures the subject : in other words, each is 
taken univermlly, or distributed. 

[A critic upon the first edition has ob- 
served, that *^ nothing is clearer than that 
in these propositions the predicate is not 
necessarily distributed ; ^* and even hints 
a doubt whether I understood the terms 
rightly. Edinburgh Review, vol. Ixxxii. 
p. 219. This suspicion of my ignorance 
as to the meaning of the two commonest 
words in logic I need not probably repel : 
as to the peremptory aMwrtion of this 
critic. wiUiout any proof beyond his own 
authority, that, in propositions denoting 
equality of magnitude, the predicate b 
not nece$snrily dbttributed, if nis own re- 
flections do not convince him, I can only 
refer him to Aristotle's words : kv TOVToic 
9 ioorqq kv6trj^\ and I presume he do« 
not doubt, that, in identical propositions 
»f the form. A est A, the distribution of 
the predicate, or the convertibility of the 
proposition, which Is the same thing, la 
manifpst.— 1842.] 

[ Reld observes, in his Brief Account of 
iristntle's Logle, that '' th* doetrine of the 



conversion of propodtiona Is not so eom- 
plete as it appears. How, for instance, 
shall we convert this proposition, Ood b 
omniscient?" Sir \V. Hamilton, who, as 
editor of Reld, undertakes the defence 
against him of every thing in the estab- 
lished logic, rather curiously answers, in 
his notes on this passage : '* By saying An, 
or The. omniscient is God." (Hamilton's 
edition of Reld, p. 687.) The rule re- 
quires, '* An omniscient," a conversion 
into the particular: but, as this would be 
shocking, he substitutes, as an alternative, 
the^ which is to take generally or distribute 
the predicate in the first proposition ; and 
to this the nature of the proposition leads 
us, as it does in innumerable cases. How- 
ever, as logioU writers, especially the 
recent, commonly excluue all considera- 
tion of the sut^ject-matter of propositions, 
it may be correct to say, with Archbishop 
Uliately, that, as a rule of syllogism, the 
predicate Is not distributed. Aristotle 
himself, though he lays this down as a 
formal rule, does not hesitate to say, 
that, where the predicate Is the projmum 
{li)tov) or characteristic of the subtject, 
and of nothing else, it may be reciprocated 
{uvTucaTTjyopdrai) with the suliject ; as. 
If it is the proprium of a man to be 
capable of learning grammar, all men 
are capable of being grammarians, and all 
who are such are men. Topica, i. 4. And 
in the well-known passage upon inductive 
syllogism, Analyt. Prior., 1. ii. c. 23. he 
shows the minor preniU« to be convertible 
into an universal afllrmative, by which 
alone such a syllogism differs from the 
logical form called Diarapti. But, as Aris- 
totle notoriously considers syllogisms in 
their matter as well as form, the modem 
writers, who confine themselves to the 
latter, are not concluded by his authority. 
Their theory, which not only reduces all 
logic to syllogism, but all syllogism to a 
very few rules of form, so that we may 
learn every thing that can be learned in 
this art through the letters A, B, and C, 
without any examples at all. appears to 
render it more jejune and unprofitable 
than ever. The comparison which some 
have made of thi.<< literal l<^c with algebra 
Is sumly not to the purpow : for we cannot 
move a step in algebra without known as 
well as unknown quantities. As soon 
as we sub«titute nml exninplc**. we must 
perceive that the predicate »> sometimes 
distributed in afflnnativo propoj'iMons by 
the sense f»f Uie propadtintiK t icm>^'ives, 
and without an t'xtrinKir proof; whit-L U 
all that T meant.— 1847. 1 
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absurdity.* " If a man should talk to me of a round quad- 
rangle, or accidents of bread in cheese, or immaterial sub- 
stances, or of a free subject, a free will, or any free, but free 
from being liindered by opposition, I should not say he were 
in error, but that his words were without meaning, that is to 
say, absurd." Some of these propositions, it will occur, are 
intelligible in a reasonable sense, and not contradictory, except 
by means of an arbitrary definition which he who employs 
them does not admit It may be observed here, as we have 
done before, that Ilobbes does not confine reckoning, or rea- 
soning, to universals, or even to words. 

131. Man has the exclusive privilege of forming general 
Its fre- theorems. But this privilege is allayed by another, 
quency. ^j^g^ jg^ \yy ^j^g privilege of absurdity, to which no 

living creature is subject, but man only. And of men those 
are of all most subject to it, that profess philosophy. . . . 
For there is not one that begins his ratiocination from the 
definitions or explications of the names they are to use, which 
is a method used only in geometry, whose conclusions have 
thereby been made indisputable. He then enumerates seven 
causes of absurd conclusions ; the first of which is the want of 
definitions, the others are erroneous imposition of names. If 
we can avoid these errors, it is not easy to fall into absurdity 
(by which he of course only means any wrong conclusion), 
except perhaps by the length of a reasoning. " For all men," 
he says, " by nature reason alike, and well, when they have 
good principles. Hence it appears that reason is not as sense 
and memory bom with us, nor gotten by experience only, as 
prudence is, but attained by industry, in apt imposing of 
names, and in getting a good and orderly method of pro- 
ceeding from the elements to assertions, and so to syllogisms. 
Children are not endued with reason at all till they have 
attained the use of speech, but are called reasonable creatures, 
for the possibility of having the use of reason hereafter. And 
reasoning serves the generality of mankind very little, though 
with their natural prudence without science they are in better 
condition than those who reason ill themselves, or trust those 
who have done so.*'* It has been observed by Buhle, that 
Hobbes had more respect for the Aristotelian forms of logic 
than his master Bacon. He has in fact written a short trea^ 
tise, in his Elementa Fhilosophise, on the subject ; observing, 

tUT,e.ft. >Id. 
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however, therein, that a true logic will be sooner learned bj 
attending to geometrical demonstrations than by drudging over 
the rules of syllogism, as children learn to walk not by pre« 
cept but by habit' 

132. " No discourse whatever," he says truly in the seventh 
chapter of the Leviathan, ^^ can end in absolute Knowiedgv 
knowledge of fact, past or to come. For, as to the Jerivii*^^ 
knowledge of fact, it is originally sense ; and, ever from rea- 
afier, memory. And for the knowledge of conse- ■*****°** 
quence, wiiich I have said before is called science, it is not 
absolute, but conditional. No man can know by discourse 
that this or that is, has been, or will be, which is to know 
absolutely ; but only that if this is, that is ; if this has been, 
that hits been ; if this shall be, that shall be ; which is to 
know conditionally, and that not the consequence of one thing 
to another, but of one name of a thing to another name of the 
same thing. And therefoi*e when the discourse is put into 
8|)eecli, and begins with the definitions of words, and proceeds 
by connection of the same into general affirmations, and of 
those again into syllogisms, the end or last sum is called the 
conclusion, and the thought of the mind by it signified is that 
conditional knowledge of the consequence of words which is 
commonly called science. But if the first ground of such 
discourse be not definitions, or, if definitions, be not rightly 
joined together in syllogisms, then the end or conclusion is 
again opinion, namely, of the truth of somewhat said, though 
sometimes in absurd and senseless words, without possibility 
of being understood."* 

133. "Belief, which is the admitting of propositions upon 
trust, in many cases is no less fi-ee from doubt than ^^^^ 
perfect and manifest knowledge ; for as there is no- 
thing whereof there is not some cause, so, when there is doubt 
there must be some cause thereof conceived. Now, there be 
many things which we receive from the report of others, of 
which it is impossible to imagine any cause of doubt; for 

> '^ Citiiis multo Tenun logfcam diiwunt unde rim muun habeat omnli uxumen- 
qul Diathematicorum dtnnonjttratloDibuiif tatio legitiiua, tantuni diximu8; et omnia 
quam qui logicorum Ryllogizandi pne- arruniularequae dici pomunt.aequenuper- 
reptifl k^ndis t«mpu« conterunt, liaud tluum emet ac si quia ut dixi puerulo ad 
allter quani paryull pueri gremum foniiare gradiendum pnerepta dare velit ; acqul> 
diMantDonpneceptitMdrappegradiendo/' ritur enim ratiorinandi an non pmceptii 
— C. iv. p. do. *'Atque lure nufllciunt" Md usu et lectione eorum Ubrorum in 
(he my* afterwardx) "de nvllog^nno, qui quibuii omnia wreriii demonatratlonilrai 
est tanquam grawus philomphite ; nam et tranriguntur." — C. t. p. 36. 
quantum n e c etw mt ad cog n otc e ndom * Ler., c 7. 
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what cao be opposed against the consent of all men, in things 
they can know and have no cause to report otherwise than 
they are, such as is great part of our histories, unless a man 
would say that all the world had conspired to deceive him?"^ 
Whatever we believe on the authority of the speaker, he is 
the object of our faith. Consequently, when we believe that 
the Scriptures are the word of God, having no immediate 
revelation from God himself, our belief, faith, and trust is 
in the church, whose word we take and acquiesce therein. 
Hence all we believe on the authority of men, whether they 
be sent from God or not, is faith in men only.* We have no 
certain knowledge of the truth of Scripture, but trust the holy 
men of God*s church succeeding one another from the time of 
those who saw the wondrous works of God Almighty in the 
flesh. And, as we believe the Scriptures to be the *word of 
God on the authority of the church, the interpretation of the 
Scripture in case of controversy ought to be trusted to the 
church rather than private opinion.' 

134. The ninth chapter of the Leviathan contains a sjmop- 
Chart of tical chart of human science, or " knowledge of conse- 
•cience. quences," also called philosophy. He divides it into 
natural and civil, the former into consequences from accidents 
common to all bodies, quantity and motion, and those from 
qualities otherwise called physics. The first includes astrono- 
my, mechanics, architecture, as well as mathematics. The 
second he distinguishes into consequences from qualities of 
bodies transient, or meteorology, and from those of bodies 
permanent, such as the stars, the atmosphere, or terrestrial 
bodies. The last are divided again into those without sense, 
and those with sense ; and these, into animals and men. In 
the consequences from the qualities of animals generally, he 
reckons optics and music ; in those from men, we find ethics, 
poetry, rhetoric, and logic. These altogether constitute the 
first great head of natural philosophy. In the second, or 
civil philosophy, he includes nothing but the rights and duties 
of sovereigns and their subjects. This chart of human know- 
ledge is one of the worst that has been propounded, and falls 
much below that of Bacon.* 

135. This is the substance of the philosophy of Hobbes, 
BO far as it relates to the intellectual faculties, and especially 

1 Ham. N&t., e. 6. * Hnm. Nat, e. 11. 

> L0T., e. 7. * LaT., e. 9. 
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to that of reasoning. In the seventh and two following 
chapters of the treatise on Human Nature, in the Anai)»u 
ninth and tenth of the Leviathan, he proceeds to the <»' p««rfoM- 
analysis of the passions. The motion in some internal sub- 
stance of the head, if it does not stop there, producing mere 
conceptions, proceeds to the heart, helping or hindering the 
vital motions, which he distinguishes from the voluntary, 
exciting in us pleasant or painful affections, called passions. 
We are solicited by these to draw near to that which pleases 
us, and the contrary. Hence pleasure, love, appetite, desire, 
are divers names for divers considerations of the same thing. 
As all conceptions we have immediately by the sense are 
delight or pain or appetite or fear, so are all the imaginations 
after sense. But as they are weaker imaginations, so are thej 
also weaker pleasures or weaker pains.' All delight is appe- 
tite, and presupposes a fuither end. There is no utmost end 
in this world ; for, while we live, we have desires, and desire 
presupposes a further end. We are not, therefore, to wonder 
that men desire more, the more they possess ; for felicity, by 
which we mean continual delight, consists, not in having 
prospered, but in prospering.'* Each passion, being, as he 
fancies, a continuation of the motion which gives rise to a 
peculiar conception, is associated with it. They all, except 
such as are immediately connected with sense, consist in the 
conception of a power to produce some effect. To honor a 
man is to conceive that he has an excess of power over some 
one with whom he is compared : hence qualities indicative of 
power, and actions significant of it, are honorable ; riches are 
honored as signs of power, and nobility is honorable as a 
sign of power in ancestors.' 

136. "The constitution of man's body is in perpetual mu- 
tation, and hence it is im[)Ossible that all the same ooodand 
things should always cause in him the same appe- e^ii, rei»- 
tites and aversions ; much less can all men consent ^" ™** 
in the desire of any one object. But whatsoever is the object 
of any man's appetite or desire, that is it which he for his 
part calls good ; and the object of his hate and aversion, evil ; 
or of his contempt, vile and inconsiderable. For these woi'ds 
of good, evil, and contemptible, are ever used with relation to 
tlie person using them ; there being nothing simply and abso- 
lutely so ; nor any common rule of good and evil, to be taken 

t iiam. N«t., e. 7. > Hum. N&t., e. 7 ; Ur. e. 11. • Horn. MU , e. 8. 
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from the nature of the objects themselves, but from the 
person of the man, where there is no commonwealth, or, in a 
commonwealth, from the person that represents us, or from an 
arbitrator or judge, whom men disagreeing shall by consent 
set up, and make his sentence the rule thereof." ' 

137. In prosecuting this analysis, all the passions are i*e« 
His para- solvcd into sclf-love, the pleasure that we take in 
doxea. q^j. q^^ power, the pain that we suffer in wanting it. 
Some of his explications are very forced. Thus weeping is 
said to be from a sense of our want of power. And here 
comes one of his strange paradoxes. *' Men are apt to weep 
that prosecute revenge, when the revenge is suddenly stopped 
or frustrated by the repentance of their adversary ; a7id such 
are the tears of reconciliation" * So resolute was he to resort 
to any tiling the most preposterous, rather than admit a moral 
feeling in human nature. His account of laughter is better 
known, and perhaps more probable, though not explaining the 
whole of the case. After justly observing, that, whatsoever it 
be that moves laughter, it must be new and unexpected, he 
defines it to be "a sudden glory arising from a sudden con- 
ception of some eminency in ourselves, by comparison with 
the infirmity of others, or with our own formerly ; for men 
laugh at the follies of themselves past." It might be objected, 
that those are most prone to laughter who have least of this 
glorying in themselves, or undervaluing of their neighbors. 

138. " There is a great difference between the desire of a 
His notion man when indefinite, and the same desire limited to 
of love. Qjjg person ; and tiiis is that love which is the great 
theme of poets. But, notwithstanding their praises, it must 
be defined by the word * need ; * for it is a conception a man 
hath of his need of that one person desired."' There is yet 
another passion sometimes called love, but more properly 
good-will or charity. There can be no greater argument to a 
man of his own power than to find himself able, not only to 
accomplish his own desires, but also to assist other men in 
theirs; and this is that conception wherein consists charity. 
In which first is contained that natural affection of parents 
towards their children, which the Greeks call aropy^y as also 
that affection wherewith men seek to assist those that adhere 
unto them. But the affection wherewith men many times 
bestow their benefits on strangers is not to be called charity, 

* Let., c. 6. > Ham. Nat., c 9 j ieT.,0. 6 and 10. • Hum. Nat, c 9. 
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but either contract, whercbj thej seek to purchiise friendship, 
or fear, which makes them to purchase peace." ^ This is 
equally contrary to notorious truth, there being neither fear 
nor contract in generosity towards strangers. It is, however, 
not so extravagant as a subsequent position, that in beholding 
the danger of a ship in a tempest, though there is pity, which 
is grief, yet " the delight in our own security is so far predomi- 
nant, that men usually are content in such a case to be specta- 
tors of the misery of their friends."* 

139. As knowledge begins from experience, new experi- 
ence is the beginning of new knowledge. Whatever, 
therefore, happens new to a man, gives him the hope " ^' 
of knowing somewhat he knew not before. This appetite of 
knowledge is curiosity. It is peculiar to man; for beasts 
never regard new things, except to discern how far they may 
be useful, while man looks for the cause and beginning of all 
he sees.' This attribute of curiosity seems rather hastily 
denied to beasts. And as men, he says, are always seeking 
new knowledge, so are they always deriving some new gratifi- 
cation. There is no such thing as perpetual tranquillity of 
mind while we live here, because life itself is but motion, and 
can never be without desire nor without fear, no more than 
without sense. ** What kind of felicity God hath ordained to 
them that devoutly honor him, a man shall no sooner know 
than enjoy, being joys that now are as incomprehensible, as 
the word of schoolmen, 'beatifical vision,' is unintelligible."* 

140. From the consideration of the passions, Hobbes ad- 
vances to inquire what are the causes of the differ- 
ence in the intellectual capacities and dispositions of of inteitoe. 
men.* Their bodily senses are niiarly alike, whence ^^uj^****" 
he precipitately infers there can be no great differ- 
ence in the brain. Yet men differ much in their bodily con- 
stitution, whence he derives the principjU differences in their 
minds : some, being addicted to sensual pleasures, are less 
curious as to knowledge, or ambitious as to power. Tliis is 
called dulness, and proceeds from the appetite of bodily delight. 
The contrary lo this is a quick ranging of mind accompanied 
with curiosity in comparing things that come into it, either as 
to unexpected similitude, in which fancy consists, or dissimili* 

> Hum. N&t.jC. 9. * Hum. Nat, e. 9. 

* IJ.. ibid. This is an exaggeration of * Lev., o. 6 and e. 11. 

•oroe well-known lines of Lucretius, which * Hum. Nat., c. 10. 
am th«DMiT«a azaggentad. 
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tude in things appearing the same, which is properly allied 
judgment; "for to judge is nothing else but to distinguish 
and discern. And both fancy and judgment are commonly 
comprehended under the name of wit, which seems to be a 
tenuity and agility of spirits, contrary to that restiness of the 
spirits supposed in those who are dull." ^ 

141. We call it levity, when the mind is easily diverted, 
and the discourse is parenthetical; and this pix>ceeds from 
curiosity with too much equality and indifference ; for, when 
all things make equal impression and delight, they equally 
throng to be expressed. A different fault is indocibility, or 
difficulty of being taught; which must arise from a false 
opinion that men know already the truth of what is called in 
question : for certainly they are not otherwise so unequal in 
capacity as not to discern the difference of what is proved 
and what is not ; and therefore, if the minds of men were all 
of white paper, they would all most equally be disposed to 
acknowledge whatever should be in right method, and by right 
ratiocination delivered to them. But when men have once 
acquiesced in untrue opinions, and registered them as authen- 
tical records in their minds, it is no less impossible to speak 
intelligibly to such men than to write legibly on a paper al- 
ready scribbled over. The immediate cause, therefore, of 
indocibility is prejudice, and of prejudice false opinion of our 
own knowledge.* 

142. Intellectual virtues are such abilities as go by the 
wit and name of a good wit, which may be natural or ac- 
fcncy. quired. "By natural wit," says Hobbes, "I mean 
not that which a man hath from his birth ; for that is nothing 
else but sense, wherein men differ so little from one another, 
and from brute beasts, as it is not to be reckoned among vir- 
tues. But I mean that wit which is gotten by use only and 
experience, without method, culture, or instruction, and con- 
sists chiefly in celerity of imagining and steady direction. 
And the difference in this quickness is caused by that of 
men's passions that love and dislike some one thing, some 
another; and therefore some men's thoughts run one way, 
some another ; and are held to, and observe differently the 
things that pass through their imagination." Fancy is not 
praised without judgment and discretion, which is properly a 
discerning of times, places, and persons ; but judgment and 

t num. ytJL > Id. 
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dbcretion is commended for itself without fancy: without 
steadiness and direction to some end, a great fancy is one kind 
of madness, such as they have who lose themselves in long 
digressions and parentheses. If the defect of discretion be 
apparent, how extravagant soever the fancy be, the whole dis- 
course will be taken for a want of wit.^ 

143. The causes of the difference of wits are in the pa*» 
sions ; and the difvoi'ence of passions proceeds part- Diifo„nc«t 
ly from the different constitution of the body and *n th« pM- 
pailly from different education. Those passions are **"' 
chiefly the desire of power, riches, knowledge, or honor ; all 
which may be reduced to the first : for riches, knowledge, and 
honor are but several sorts of power. He who lias no great 
passion for any of these, thougli he may be so far a good man 
as to be free from giving offence, yet cannot possibly have 
either a great fancy or much judgment To have weak pas- 
sions is dulness ; to have passions indifferently for every thing, 
giddiness and distraction ; to have stronger passions for any 
thing than others have is madness. Madness may be the 
excess of many passions; and the passions them- M^jj^^ag. 
selves, when they lead to evil, are degrees of it. 

He seems to have liad some notion of what Butler is reported 
to have thrown out as to the madness of a whole people. 
" Wliat argument for madness can there be greater, tlian to 
clamor, strike, and throw stones at our best friends? Yet 
this is somewhat less than such a multitude will do. For 
they will clamor, fight against, and destroy those by whom all 
their lifetime before they have been protected, and secured 
from injury. And, if this be madness in the multitude, it is 
the same in every particular man."* 

144. There is a fault in some men's habit of discoursing, 
which may be reckoned a sort of madness, which is unmeaning 
when they speak words with no signification at all. ^*n«»»*««- 

^^ And this is incident to none but those that converse in ques- 
tions of matters incomprehensible as the schoolmen, or in 
questions of abstruse philosophy. The common sort of men 
seldom speak insignificantly, and are therefore by those other 
egregious persons counted idiots. But, to be assured their 
words are without any thing correspondent to them in tho 
mind, there would need some examples ; which if any man 
require, let him take a schoolman into his hands, and see if he 
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can translate any one chapter concerning any difficult point, 
08 the Trinity, the Deity, the nature of Chi-ist, transubstantia- 
tion, free-will, &c., into any of the modem tongues, so as to 
make the same intelligible, or into any tolerable Latin, such 
as they were acquainted with that lived when the Latin 
tongue was vulgar." And, after quoting some words from 
Suarez, he adds, '* When men write whole volumes of such 
stuff, are they not mad, or intend to make others so?"^ 

145. The eleventh chapter of the Leviathan, "On manners," 

by which he means those qualities of mankind which 
concern their living together in peace and unity, is 
full of Hobbes's caustic remarks on human nature. Often 
acute, but always severe, he ascribes overmuch to a deliberate 
and calculating selfishness. Thus the reverence of antiquity 
is referred to " the contention men have with the living, not 
with the dead ; to these ascribing more than due, that they may 
obscure the glory of the other." Thus, also, " to have received, 
from one to whom we think ourselves equal, greater benefits 
than we can liope to requite, disposes to counterfeit love, but 
really to secret hatred, and puts a man into the estate of a 
desperate debtor, that, in declining the sight of his creditor, 
tacitly wishes him where he might never see him more. For 
benefits oblige, and obligation is thraldom ; and unrequitable 
obligation perpetual thi*aldom, which is to one*s equal hateful." 
He owns, however, that to have received benefits from a supe- 
rior, disposes us to love him ; and so it does where we can 
hope to requite even an equal. If these maxims have a 
certain basis of truth, they have at least the fault of those of 
Rochefoucault : they are made too generally characteristic 
of mankind. 

146. Ignorance of the signification of words disposes men 
I orancoa ^® ^^ ^^ trust not Only the truth they know not, 
andiir^u- but also crrors and nonsense. For neither can be 
^^ detected without a perfect underetanding of words. 
" But ignorance of the causes and original constitution of 
right, equity, law, and justice, disposes a man to make custom 
and example the rule of his actions, in such manner as to 
think that unjust which it has been the custom to punish ; and 
that just, of the impunity and approbation of which they can 
produce an example, or, as the lawyers which only use this 
false measure of justice barbarously call it, a precedent" 

1 Let. 
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^ Men appeal from custom to reason, and from reason to cus- 
tom, as it serves their turn ; receding from custom when their 
interest requires it, and setting themselves against reason as 
ofl as reason is against them ; which is the cause that the 
doctrine of riglit and >vrong is perpetually disputed both by 
the pen and the sword : whereas the doctrine of lines and 
figures is not so, because men care not in that subject what is 
truth, as it is a thing that crosses no man's ambition, profit, or 
lust. For I doubt not, but if it had been a thing contrary to 
any man's right of dominion, or to the interest of men that 
have dominion, that the three angles of a triangle should be 
equal to two angles of a square, that doctrine should have 
been, if not disputed, yet, by the burning of all books of 
geometr}*, suppressed as far as he whom it concerned was 
able.** * This excellent piece of satire has been often quoted, 
and sometimes copied, and docs not exaggerate the pertinacity 
of mankind in resisting the evidence of truth, when it thwarts 
the interests and passions of any particular sect or community. 
In the earlier part of the paragraph, it seems not so easy to 
reconcile what Hobbes has said with his general notions of 
right and justice ; since if these resolve themselves, as is his 
theory, into mere force, there can be little appeal to reason, 
or to any thing else than custom and precedent, which are 
commonly the exponents of power. 

147. In the conclusion of this chapter of the Leviathan, as 
well as in the next, he dwells more on the nature iiiii theory 
of religion than he had done in the former treatise, o''«"ifion- 
and so as to subject himself to the imputation of absolute 
atheism, or at least of a denial of most attributes which we 
assign to the Deity. " Curiosity about causes," he says, " led 
men to search out, one after the other, till they came to this 
necessary conclusion, that there is some eternal cause which 
men call God. But they have no more idea of his nature 
than a blind man has of fire, though he knows that there is 
something that warms him. So, by the visible things of this 
world and their admirable order, a man may conceive there is 
a cause of them, which men call God, and yet not have an 
idiui or image of him in his mind. And they that make little 
inquiry into the natural causes of things ai*e inclined to feign 
scvcrsd kinds of powers invisible, and to stand in awe of their 
own imaginations. And this fear of things invisible is the 

1 Let., e 11 
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natural seed of that which every one in himself calleth reli- 
gion, and in them that worship or fear that power otherwise 
than they do, superstition." 

148. ''As God is incomprehensible, it follows that we can 
have no conception or image of the Deity ; and, consequently, 
all his attributes signify our inability or defect of power to 
conceive any thing concerning his nature, and not any con- 
ception of the same, excepting only this, that there is a Grod. 
Men that by their own meditation arrive at the acknowledg- 
ment of one infinite, omnipotent, and eternal God, choose 
rather to confess this is incomprehensible and above their 
undei*standing, than to define his nature by spirit incorporeal, 
and then confess their definition to be unintelligible."^ For, 
concerning such spirits, he holds that it is not possible by 
natural means only to come to the knowledge of so much as 
that there are such things.^ 

149. Religion he derives from three sources, — the desire 
itii supposed o^ ™6n to search for causes, the reference of every 
sources. thing that has a beginning to some cause, and the 
observation of the order and consequence of things. But 
the two former lead to anxiety ; for the knowledge that there 
have been causes of tlie effects we see, leads us to anticipate 
that they will in time be the causes of effects to come ; so that 
every man, especially such as are over-provident, is "like 
Prometheus, the prudent man, as his name implies, who was 
bound to the hill Caucasus, a place of large prospect, where 
an eagle feeding on his liver devoured as much by day as was 
repaired by night ; and so he who looks too far before him 
has his heart all day long gnawed by the fear of death, 
poverty, or other calamity, and has no repose nor pause but 
in sleep." This is an allusion made in the style of Lord 
Bacon. The ignorance of causes makes men fear some 
invisible agent, like the gods of the Gentiles ; but the inves- 
tigation of them leads us to a God eternal, infinite, and 
omnipotent. This ignorance, however, of second causes, con- 
spiring with three other prejudices of mankind, — the belief in 
ghosts, or spirits of subtile bodies, the devotion and reverence 
generally shown towards what we fear as having power to 
hurt us, and the taking of things casual for prognostics, — are 
altogether the natural seed of religion ; which, by reason of 
the different fancies, judgments, and passions of several mei; 

< Ut., e. 12. * nnm. Nat, e. U. 
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hath grown up into ceremonies so difibrent, that those which 
are used bj one man are for the most part ridiculous to 
another. He illustrates this by a variety of instances from 
ancient superstitions. But the forms of religion are changed 
when men susj^ict the wisdom, sincerity, or love of those who 
teach it, or its priests.* The remaining portion of the levia- 
than, relating to moral and political philosophy, must be 
deferred to our next chapter. 

150. The Elementa Philosophise were published by Hobbes 
in I G55, and dedicated to his constant patron, the Earl of 
Devonshire. These are divided into three parts ; entitled De 
Corpore, De Homine, and De Give. And the first part has 
itself three divisions ; Logio, the First Philosophy, and Phy- 
sics. The second part, De Homine, is neither the treatise of 
Human Nature, nor the corresponding part of the Leviathan, 
though it contains many things substantially found there. A 
long disquisition on optics and the nature of vision, chiefly 
geometrical, is entirely new. The third part, De Give, is the 
treatise by that name, reprinted, as far as I am aware, with- 
out alteration. 

151. The first part of the first treatise, entitled Gomputatio 
sive Logica, is by no means the least valuable among the 
philosophical writings of Hobbes. In forty pages the subject 
is very well and clearly explained; nor do I know that the 
principles are better laid down, or the rules more sufficiently 
given, in more prolix ti^eatises. Many of his observations, 
especially as to words, are such as we find in his English 
works ; and perhaps his nominalism is more clearly expressed 
than it is in them. Of the syllogistic method, at least for the 
purpose of demonstration, or teaching others, he seems to have 
entertained a favorable opinion, or even to have held it 
necessary for real demonstration, as his definition shows. 
I lobbes appears to be aware of what I do not remember to 
have seen put by others, that, in the natural process of 
reasoning, the minor premise commonly precedes the major.* 

* Ler., c. 12. or in profing to others. In the rhetorical 
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It is for want of attending to this, that syllogisms, as usually 
stated, are apt to have so ibrmal and unnatural a construction. 
The process of the mind in this kind of reasoning is explained, 
in general, with correctness, and, I believe, with originality, in 
the following passage, which I shall transcribe from the Latin, 
rather than give a version of my own ; few probably being 
likely to read the present section, who are unacquainted with 
that language. The style of Hobbes, though perspicuous, is 
concise, and the original words wiU be more satisfactory than 
any translation. 

152. " Syllogismo directo cogitatio in animo respondens est 
hujusmodi. Primo concipitur phantasma rei nominatae cum 
accidente sive affectu ejus propter quern appellatur eo nomine 
quod est in minore propositione subjectum : deinde animo 
occurrit phantasma ejusdem rei cum accidente sive affectu 
propter quem appellatur, quod est in eadem propositione 
prsedicatum. Tertio redit cogitatio rursus ad rem nominatam 
cum affectu propter quem eo nomine appellatur, quod est in 
prsedicato propositionis majoris. Postremo cum meminerit 
eos affectus esse omnes unius et ejusdem rei, concludit tria 
ilia nomina ejusdem quoque rei esse nomina ; hoc est, conclu- 
sionem esse veram. Exempli causa, quando fit syllogismus 
hie, Homo est Animal, Animal est Corpus, ergo Homo est 
Corpus, occurrit animo imago hominis loquentis vel differentia 
[sic, sed lege disserentis], meminitque id quod sic apparet 
vocari hominem. Deinde occurrit eadem imago ejusdem 
hominis sese moventis, meminitque id quod sic apparet vocari 
animal. Tertio recurrit eadem imago hominis locum aliquem 
sive spatium occupantis, meminitque id quod sic apparet 
vocari corpus.^ Postremo cum meminerit rem illam quae et 
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extendebatar secundum locum, et loco movebatur, et oratione 
utebatur, unam et eandem fuisse, concludit etiam nomina ilia 
tria, Homo, Animal, Ck>rpu8, ejusdem rei esse nomina, et 
proinde. Homo est Corpus, esse propositionem veram. Alani- 
festum hinc est conceptum sive cogitationem quae respondens 
sjllogismo ex propositionibus universalibus in animo existit^ 
nullam esse in iis animalibus quibus deest usus nominum, cum 
inter syllogizandum oporteat non modo de re sed etiam 
altemis vicibus de diversis rei nominibus, quae proptei 
diversas de re cogitationes adhibitae sunt, cogitare." 

153. The metaphysical philosophy of Hobbes, always bold 
and original, often acute and profound, without producing an 
immediate school of disciples like that of Descartes, struck, 
perhaps, a deeper root in the minds of reflecting men, and has 
influenced more extensively the general tone of speculation. 
Locke, who had not read much, had certainly read Hobbes, 
though he does not borrow from him so much as has sometimes 
been imagined. The French metaphysicians of the next cen- 
tury found him nearer to their own theories than his more 
celebrated rival in English philosophy. But the writer who 
has built most upon Hobbes, and may be reckoned, in a 
certain sense, his commentator, if he who fully explains and 
develops a system may deserve that name, was Hartley. The 
theory of association is implied and intimated in many passages 
of the elder philosopher, though it was first expanded and 
applied with a diligent, ingenious, and comprehensive research, 
if sometimes in too forced a manner, by his disciple. I use 
this word without particular inquiry into the direct acquaint- 
ance of Hartley with the writings of Hobbes : the subject had 
been frequently touched in intermediate publications ; and in 
matters of reasoning, as I have intimated above, little or no 
presumption of borrowing can be founded on coincidence. 
Hartley also resembles Hobbes in the extreme to which he 
has pushed the nominalist theory, in the proneness to mate- 
rialize all intellectual processes, and either to force all things 
mysterious to our faculties into something imaginable, or to 

mj. John b a mmn ; & man fcels ; m maj space besldei men. It does not teem thai 
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reject them as unmeaning, in the want, much connected with 
this, of a steady perception of the difference between the Ego 
and its objects, in an excessive love of simplifying and gene- 
ralizing, and in a readiness to adopt explanations neither con- 
formable to reason nor experience, when they fall in with 
some single principle, the key that was to unlock every ward 
of the human soul. 

154. In nothing does Hobbes deserve more credit than in 
having set an example of close observation in the philosophy 
of the human mind. If he errs, he errs like a man who goes 
a little out of the right track, not like one who has set out in a 
wrong one. The eulogy of Stewart on Descartes, that he was 
the father of this experimental psychology, cannot be strictly 
wrested from him by Hobbes, inasmuch as the publications of 
the former are of an earlier date ; but we may fairly say, that 
the latter began as soon, and prosecuted his inquiries farther. 
It seems natural to presume, that Hobbes, who is said to have 
been employed by Bacon in translating some of his works into 
Latin, had at least been led by him to the inductive process 
which he has more than any other employed. But he has 
seldom mentioned his predecessor's name ; and indeed his mind 
was of a different stamp, — less excursive, less quick in disco- 
vering analogies, and less fond of reasoning from them, but 
more close, perhaps more patient, and more apt to follow up a 
predominant idea, which sometimes becomes one of the tdola 
$pecus that deceive him. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

niSTORT OF MORAL AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHT AND OF 
JURISPRUDENCE, FROM 1000 TO 1660. 



Sect. L — On Moral Philosophy. 

OMidflts of the Ronum Chareh — Siuurei on Moral Law— Seldeo — Chantm— Lb 
Motho le Tayflr— BAeon'i Enajri — Felthun — Browne's Religto Medkd — Other 
Wxitert. 

1. In traversing so wide a field as moral and political philo- 
sophy, we must still endeavor to distribute the subject accord- 
ing to some order of subdivision, so far at least as the contents 
of the books themselves which come before us will permit 
And we give tlie first place to those which, relating to the 
moral law both of nature and revelation, connect the proper 
subject of the present chapter with that of the second and 
third. 

2. We meet here a concourse of volumes occupying no 
small space in old libraries, — the writings of the caraistieai 
casuists, chiefly within the Romish Church. None writers 
perhaps in the whole compass of literature are more neglected 
by those who do not read with what we may call a professional 
view ; but to the ecclesiastics of that communion they have 
still a certain value, though far less than when they were first 
written. The most vital discipline of that church, the secret 
of the power of its priesthood, the source of most of importMoe 
the good and evil it can work, is found in the confes- ^ coofse- 
sional. It is there that the keys are kept ; it is there 

that the lamp bums, whose rays diverge to every portion of 
human life. No church that has relinquished this prerogative 
can ever establish a permanent dominion over mankind ; none 
that retains it in effective use can lose the hope or the prospect 
of being their ruler. 
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3. It is manifest, that, in the common course of this rite, no 

particular difficulty will arise ; nor is the confessor 
of rules likely to weigh in golden scales the scruples or ex- 
forthe cuses of Ordinary penitents. But peculiar circ\im- 

Stances might be brought before him, wherein thei*e 
would be a necessity for possessing some rule, lest, by sane* 
tioning the guilt of the self-revealing party, he should incur 
as much of his own. Treatises, therefore, of casuistry were 
written as guides to the confessor, and became the text-books 
in every course of ecclesiastical education. These were com- 
monly digested in a systematic order, and, what is the unfailing 
consequence of system, or rather almost part of its definition, 
spread into minute ramifications, and aimed at comprehending 
every possible emergency. Casuistry is itself allied to juris- 
prudence, especially to that of the canon law ; and it was 
natural to transfer the subtilty of distinction and copiousness 
of partition usual with the jurists, to a science which its pro- 
fessors were apt to treat upon very similar principles. 

4. The older theologians seem, like the Greek and Roman 
increMe of Dioralists, when writing systematically, to have made 
casuiiiticai general morality their subject, and casuistry but 

their illustration. Among the monuments of their 
ethical philosophy, the Secunda Secundoe of Aquinas is the 
most celebrated. Treatises, however, of casuistry, which is 
the expansion and application of ethics, may be found both 
before and during the sixteenth century ; and, while the con- 
fessional was actively converted to so powerful an engine, they 
could not conveniently be wanting. Casuistry, indeed, is not 
much required by the church in an ignorant age ; but the six- 
teenth century was not an age of ignorance. Yet it is not till 
about the end of that period that we find casuistical literature 
burst out, so to speak, with a profusion of fruit. " Uninter- 
ruptedly afterwards,*' says Eichhom, "through the whole 
seventeenth century, the moral and casuistical literature of 
the Church of Rome was immensely rich ; and it caused a 
lively and extensive movement in a province which had long 
been at peace. The first impulse came from the Jesuits, to 
whom the Jansenists opposed themselves. We must distin- 
gubh from both the theological moralists, who remained faith- 
ful to their ancient teaching." ^ 

5. We may be blamed, perhaps, for obtruding a pedantio 

* a«nhiohte dw Cnltnr, toL tL past L p. 190. 
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lerrainologj, if we make the most essential distinction in moral- 
ity, and one for want of which, more than any other, Dtetinetkm 
its debatable controversies have arisen, that between ^^^' 
the subjective and objective rectitude of actions; oi]|}eetiTe 
in clearer language, between the provinces of con- "^'^^^J^* 
Bcience and of reason, between what is well meant and what 
is well done. The chief business of the priest is natui*ally 
with the former. The walls of the confessional are privy to 
tlie whispers of self-accusing guilt. No doubt can ever arise 
IIS to the subjective character of actions which the conscience 
has condemned, and for which the penitent seeks absolution. 
Were they even objectively lawful, they are sins in him, ao- 
f.ording to the unanimous determination of casuists. But 
tliough what the conscience reclaims against is necessarily 
wrong, relatively to the agent, it does not follow that what 
it may fail to disapprove is innocent. Choose whatever the- 
ory we may please as to the moral standard of actions, they 
nmst have an objective rectitude of their own, independently 
of their agent, without which there could be no distinction of 
right and wrong, nor any scope for the dictates of conscience. 
Tiie science of ethics, as a science, can only be conversant 
with objective morality. Casuistry is the instrument of apply- 
ing this science, which, like every other, is built on reasoning, 
to the moral nature and volition of man. It rests for its vali- 
dity on the great principle, that it is our duty to know, as 
far as lies in us, what is right, as well as to do what we know 
to be such. But its application was beset with obstacles ; the 
extenuations of ignorance and error were so various, the diffi- 
culty of representing the moral position of the penitent to the 
judgment of the confessor by any process of language so in- 
superable, that the most acute understanding might be foiled 
in the task of bringing home a conviction of guilt to the self- 
deceiving sinner. Again, he might aggravate needless scru- 
ples, or disturb the tranquil repose of innocence. 

6. But, though past actions are the primary subject of 
auricular confession, it was a necessary consequence |„^^^^ 
tliat the priest would be frequently called upon to oaim or 
advi<e as to the future, to bind or loose the will in ^^ 
incomplete or meditated lines of conduct. And, as all 
without exception must come before his tribunal, the rich, the 
noble, the counsellors of princes, and princes themselves, were 
to reveal their designs, to expound their uncertainties, to call, 
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in effect, for his sanction in all they might have to do, to 
secure themselves against transgression hy shifting the respon- 
sibility on his head. That this tremendous authority of di- 
rection, distinct from the rite of penance, though immediately 
spriiiging from it, should have produced a no more over- 
whelming influence of the priesthood than it has actually done, 
great as that has been, can only be ascribed to the re-action 
of human inclinations which will not be controlled, and of 
human reason which exerts a silent force against the authority 
it acknowledges. 

7. In the directory business of the confessional, far more 
Dimcuities than in the penitential, the priest must strive to bring 
of caBuifltry. ajjout that union between subjective and objective 
rectitude in which the perfection of a moral act consists ; with- 
out which, in every instance, according to their tenets, some 
degree of sinfulness, some liability to punishment, remains, and 
which must at least be demanded from those who have been 
made acquainted with their duty. But when he came from 
the broad lines of the moral law, from the decalogue and the 
gospel, or even from the ethical systems of theology, to the 
indescribable variety of circumstance which his penitents had 
to recount, there arose a multitude of problems, and such as 
perhaps would most command his attention, when they in- 
volved the practice of the great, to which he might hesitate 
to apply an unbending rale. The questions of casuistry, like 
those of jurisprudence, were often found to turn on the great 
and ancient doubt of both sciences, whether we should abide 
by the letter of a general law, or let in an equitable interpre- 
tation of its spirit. The consulting party would be apt to 
plead for the one : the guide of conscience would more securely 
adhere to the other. But he might also perceive the severity 
of those rules of obligation which conduce, in the particular 
instance, to no apparent end, or even defeat their o^ti prin- 
ciple. Hence there arose two schools of casuistry, first in 
tlie practice of confession, and afterwards in the books intend- 
ed to assist it : one strict and uncomplying ; the other more 
indulgent, and flexible to circumstances. 

8. The characteristics of these systems were displayed in 
strict and ^™ost the whole range of morals. They were, how- 
lax Bchemea ever, chiefly seen in the rules of veracity, and espe- 
cially in promissory obligations. According to the 

fiithers of the church, and to the rigid casubts in general, a 
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lie was never to be uttered, a promise was never to be broken. 
The precepts, e8i)ecially of revelation, notwithstanding their 
brevity and figurativeness, were held complete and literal. 
Hence promises obtained bj mistake, fraud, or force, and, 
above all, gratuitous vows, where God was considered as the 
promisee, however lightly made, or become intolerably one- 
rous by supervenient circumstances, were strictly to be 
fulfilled, unless the dispensing power of the church might 
sometimes be sufficient to release them. Besides the respect 
due to moral rules, and especially those of Scripture, there 
had been from early times in the Christian Church a strong 
disposition to the ascetic scheme of religious morality ; a pre- 
valent notion of the intrinsic meritoriousness of voluntary 
self-denial, which discountenanced all regard in man to his 
own happiness, at least in this life, as a sort of flinching from 
the discipline of suffering. And this had doubtless its influ- 
ence upon the severe casuists. 

9. But there had not been wanting those, who, whatever 
course they might pursue in tlie confessional, found conTenieoM 
the convenience of an accommodating morality in the ©^ "»•*»"•'• 
secular affairs of the church. Oaths were broken, engage- 
ments entered into without faith, for the ends of the clergy, 
or of those wliom they favored in the struggles of the world. 
And some of the ingenious sophistry, by which these breaches 
of plain rules are usually defended, was not unknown before 
the Reformation. But casuistical writings at that time were 
comparatively few. The Jesuits have the credit of first 
rendering public a scheme of fiilse morals, which has been 
denominated from them ; and enhanced the obloquy that over- 
whelmed their order. Their volumes of casuistry were ex- 
ceedingly numerous : some of them belong to the last twenty 
yeare of the sixteenth, but a far greater part to the following 
century. 

10. The Jesuits were prone for several reasons to embrace 
the laxer theories of obligation. They were less Parored hj 
tainted than the old monastic orders with that super- *^« Jmuiu 
stition which had flowed into the church from the East, — the 
meritoriousness of self-inflicted suffering for its own sake. 
They embraced a life of toil and danger, but not of habitual 
privation and pain. Dauntless in death and torture, they 
shunned the mechanical asceticism of the convent. And, se- 
condly, their eyes were bent on a great end, — the good of the 
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Catholic Church, which they identified with that of tlieir own 
order. It almost invariablj happens, that men who have the 
good, of mankind at heart, and actively prosecute it, become 
embarrassed, at some time or other, by the conflict of particu- 
lar duties with the best method of promoting their object. 
An unaccommodating veracity, an unswerving good faith, will 
often appear to stand, or stand really, in the way of their 
ends : and hence the little confidence we repose in enthusiasts, 
even when, in a popular mode of speaking, they are most sin- 
cere ; that is, most convinced of the rectitude of their aim. 

11. The course prescribed by Loyola led his disciples, not 
The caoses to soUtudc, but to the world. They became the as- 
of this. sociates and counsellors, as well as the confessors, of 
the great. They had to wield the powers of the earth for 
the service of heaven. Hence, in confession itself, they were 
often tempted to look beyond the penitent, and to guide his 
conscience i*ather with a view to his usefulness than his integ- 
rity. In questions of morality, to abstain from action is gene- 
rally the means of innocence ; but to act is indispensable for 
positive good. Thus their casuistry had a natural tendency 
to become more objective, and to entangle the responsibility 
of personal conscience in an inextricable maze of reasoning. 
They had also to retain their influence over men not wholly 
submissive to religious control, nor ready to abjure the plea- 
sant paths in which they trod ; men of the court and the city, 
who might serve the church, though they did not adorn it, and 
for whom it was necessary to make some compromise in fur- 
therance of the main design. 

12. It must also be fairly admitted, that the rigid casuists 

went to exti'avas^ant lenclhs. Their decisions were 
gance of often uot Only harsh, but unsatisfactory : the reason 
***• ■Jj]®* demanded in vain a principle of their iron law ; and 

the common sense of mankind imposed the limita- 
tions, which they were incapable of excluding by any thing 
better than a dogmatic assertion. Thus, in the cases of 
promissory obligation, they were compelled to make some ex- 
ceptions ; and these left it open to rational inquiry whether 
more might not be found. They diverged unnecessarily, as 
many thought, from the principles of jurisprudence : for the 
jurists built their determinations, or professed to do so, on 
wliat was just and equitable among men ; and though a dis- 
tinction, fin^quently very right, was taken between the forum 
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exterius and xnteriusy the proviDces of jurisprudence and ca- 
suistry, yet the latter could not, in these questions of mutual 
obligation^ rest upon wholly different ground from the 
former. 

13. The Jesuits, however, fell rapidly into the opposite 
extreme. Their subtilty in logic, and great ingenui- q^^^^ 
ty in devising arguments, were employed in sophisms &uit8 of 
that undermined the foundations of moral integrity ^•■"*'"- 
in the heart. They warred with these arms against the con- 
science which they were bound to protect. The offences of 
their casuistry, as charged by their adversaries, are very 
multifarious. One of the most celebrated is the doctrine of 
equivocation ; the innocence of saying that which is true in a 
sense meant by the speaker, though he is awai*e that it will be 
otherwise understood. Another is that of what was called 
probability ; according to which it is lawfiil, in doubtful prob- 
lems of morality, to take the course which appeai-s to ourselves 
least likely to be right, provided any one casuistical writer of 
good repute has approved it. The multiplicity of books, and 
want of uniformity in their decisions, made this a broad path 
for the conscience. In the latter instance, as in many others, 
the subjective nature of moral obligation was lost sight of; and 
to tills the scientific treatment of casuistry inevitably contri- 
buted. 

14. Productions so little regarded as those of the Jesuitical 
casuists cannot be dwelt upon. Thomas Sanchez of Cordova 
is author of a large treatise on matrimony, published in 1592 ; 
the be^t, as far as the canon law is concerned, which has yet 
been published. But in the casuistical portion of this work 
the most extraordinary indecencies occur, such as have con- 
signed it to general censure.^ Some of these, it must be 
owned, belong to the rite of auricular confession itself, as 
managed in the Church of Rome, though they give scandal by 
their publication and apparent excess beyond the necessity ii 
the case. The Summa Casuum Conscientiae of Toletus, a 
Spanish Jesuit and cardinal, which, though published in 1 G02, 
belongs to the sixteenth century, and the casuistical writings 
of Less, Busenbaum, and Escobar, may just be here men- 
tioned. The Medulla Casuum Conscientiac of the second 
(Munster, 1645) went through fifty-two editions; the Theolo- 

> Rayle, art. " Sanchn,'* expatiatoa on Cethepim. The later ediUona of SanclMg 
thia, and cooOemna tha JaaoiK ; CatiUna Da MatrinwMiio ara castigat€. 
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gia Moralis of the last (Lyon, 1646), through forty.* Of the 
opposition excited by the laxity in moral rules ascribed to the 
Jesuits, though it began in some manner during this period, 
we shall have more to say in the next. 

15. Suarez of Granada, by far the greatest man in the 
Suarez, department of moral philosophy whom the order of 
De Legibus. Loyola produced in this age, or perhaps in any other, 
may not improbably have treated of casuistry in some part of 
his numerous volumes. We shall, however, gladly leave this 
subject to bring before the reader a large treatise of Suarez 
on the principles of natural law, as well as of all positive 
jurisprudence. This is entitled Tractatus de Legibus ac Deo 
Legislatore in decem Libros distributus, utriusque Fori Homi- 
bus non minus utilis, quam necessarius. It might with no 
great impropriety, perhaps, be placed in any of the three sec- 
tions of this chapter, relating not only to moral philosophy, 
but to politics in some degree, and to jurisprudence. 

16. Suarez begins by laying down the position, that all 
Titles of his legislative as well as all paternal power is derived 
ten books, from God, and that the authority of every law 
resolves itself into his. For either the law proceeds immedi- 
ately from God, or, if it be human, it proceeds from man as 
his vicar and minister. The titles of the ten books of this 
large treatise are as follows : 1. On the nature of law in gene- 
ral, and on its causes and consequences ; 2. On eternal, natu- 
ral law, and that of nations; 3. On positive human law in 
itself considered relatively to human nature, which is also called 
civil law ; 4. On positive ecclesiastical law ; 5. On the differ- 
ences of human laws, and especially of those that are penal, 
or in the nature of penal ; 6. On the interpretation, the altera- 
tion, and the abolition of human laws ; 7. On unwritten law, 
which is called custom ; 8. On those human laws which are 
called favorable, or privileges ; 9. On the positive divine law 
of the old dispensations ; 10. On the positive divine law of the 
new dispensation. 

17. This is a very comprehensive chart of general law, and 
Ueads of ^titles Suarez to be accounted such a precursor of 
the second Grotius and Puffendorf as occupied most of their 
**^^' ground, especially that of the latter, though he culti- 
vated it in a different manner. His volume is a closely 
printed folio of 700 pages in double colunms. The following 

1 Baoka, die Fipste, toL iiL 
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heads of chapters in the second book will show the questions 
in which Suarez dealt, and, in some degree, his method of 
stating and conducting them: 1. Whether there be anj 
eternal law, and what is its necessity; 2. On the subject 
of eternal law, and on the acts it commands ; 3. In what act 
the eternal law exists {existit), and whether it be one or many ; 
4. Whether the eternal law be the cause of other laws, and 
obligatory through their means ; 5. In what natural law con- 
sists; 6. Whether natural law be a preceptive divine law; 
7. On the subject of natural law, and on its precepts ; 8. 
Whether natural law be one ; 9. Whether natural law bind 
the conscience; 10. Whether natural law obliges not only 
to the act {actus) but to the mode {modum) of virtue, — this 
obscure question seems to refer to the subjective nature, or 
motive, of virtuous actions, as appears by the next; 11. 
Whether natural law obliges us to act from love or charity 
{ad modum operandi ex caritate) ; 1 2. Whether natural law 
not only prohibits certain actions, but invalidates them when 
done; 13. Whether the precepts of the law of nature are 
intrinsically immutable; 14. Wliether any human authority 
can alter or dispense with the natural law ; 15. Whether God 
by his absolute power can dispense with the law of nature ; 
16. Whether an equitable interpretation can ever be admitted 
in the law of nature; 17. Whether the law of nature is dis- 
tinguishable from that of nations ; 1 8. Whether the law of 
nations enjoins or forbids any thing; 19. By what means we 
are to distinguish the law of nature from that of nations ; 
20. Certain corollaries ; and that the law of nations is both 
just, and also mutable. 

1 8. These heads may give some slight notion to the reader 
of the character of the book ; as the book itself may ^, 
serve as a typical instance of that form of theology, of i«uch 
of metaphysics, of ethics, of jurisprudence, which ^^^^ 
occupies the unread and unreadable folios of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, especially those issuing 
from the Church of Rome, and may be styled generally the 
scholastic method. Two remarkable characteristics strike 
us in these books, which are sufficiently to be judged by 
reading their table of contents, and by taking occasional 
samples of different parts. The extremely systematic form 
they assume, and the multiplicity of divisions, render this 
practice more satisfactory than it can be in works of less regular 
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arrangement. One of these characteristics is that spirit of 
system itself; and another is their sincere desire to exhaust 
the subject by presenting it to the mind in every light, and 
by tracing all its relations and consequences. The fertility 
of those men ^*ho, like Suarez, superior to most of the rest, 
were trained in the scholastic discipline, to which I refer the 
methods of the canonists and casuists, is sometimes surprising : 
their views are not one-sided ; they may not solve objections 
to our satisfaction, but they seldom suppress them; they 
embrace a vast compass of thought and learning ; they write 
less for the moment, and are less under the influence of local 
and temporary prejudices, than many who have lived in better 
ages of philosophy. But, again, they have great defects; 
their distinctions confuse instead of giving light ; their systems, 
being not founded on clear principles, become embarrassed 
and incoherent; their method is not always sufficiently con- 
secutive ; the difficulties which they encounter are too arduous 
for them ; they labor under the multitude, and are entangled 
by the discordance of their authorities. 

19. Suarez, who discusses all these important problems of 

his second book with acuteness, and, for his circum- 
tionn of stauccs, with an independent mind, is weighed down 
Buarei. ^yy the extent and nature of his learning. If Grotius 
quotes philosophers and poets too frequently, what can we say 
of the perpetual reference to Aquinas, Cajetan, Soto, Turre- 
cremata, Vasquius, Isidore, Vincent of Beauvais or Alensis, 
not to mention the canonists and fathers, which Suarez 
employs to prove or disprove every proposition ? The syllo- 
gistic forms are unsparingly introduced. Such writers as 
Soto or Suarez held cdl kinds of ornament not less unfit for 
philosophical argument than they would be for geometry. 
Nor do they ever appeal to experience or history for the 
rules of determination. Their materials are nevertheless 
abundant, consisting of texts of Scripture, sajdngs of the father^ 
and schoolmen, established theorems in natural theology and 
metaphysics, from which they did not find it hard to select 
premises, which, duly arranged, gave them conclusions. 

20. Suarez, after a prolix discussion, comes to the con- 
His defl- <'lusioD> that " eternal law is the free determination 
niUon of of the will of God, ordaining a rule to be observed, 
l^^ either, first, generally by all parts of the universe 

as a means of a common good, whether immediately 
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belonging to it in respect of the entire universe, or at least io 
respect of the singular parts thereof; or, secondly, to be 
specially observed by intellectual creatures in respect of their 
free operations."* This is not instantly perspicuous; but 
definitions of a complex nature cannot be rendered such. It 
is true, however, what the reader may think curious, that this 
crabbed piece of scholasticism is nothing else, in substance, 
than the celebrated sentence on law, which concludes the first 
book of Hooker's Ek^clesiastical Polity. Whoever takes the 
pains to understand Suarez, will perceive that he asserts 
exactly that which is unrolled in the majestic eloquence of 
our countryman. 

21. By this eternal law, God is not necessarily bound. But 
this seems to be said rather for the sake of avoiding phrases 
which were conventionally rejected by the scholastic theo- 
logians, since, in effect, his theory requires the affirmative, as 
we shall soon perceive ; and he here says that the law is God 
himself {Deus tpse)^ and is immutable. This eternal law is 
not immediately known to man in this life, but either *Mn 
other laws, or through them," which he thus explains : " Men, 
while pilgrims here (vtcUores homines)^ cannot learn the 
divine will in itself, but only as much as by certain signs or 
effects is proposed to them ; and hence it is peculiar to the 
blessed in heaven, that, contemplating the divine will, they 
are ruled by it as by a direct law. The former know the 
eternal law, beaiuse they partake of it by other laws, temporal 
and positive; for, as second causes display the first, and 
creatures the Creator, so temporal laws (by which he means 
laws respective of man on earth), being streams from that 
eternal law, manifest the fountain whence they spring. Yet 
all do not arrive even at this degree of knowledge ; for all 
are not able to infer the cause from the effect. And thus, 
though all men necessarily perceive some participation of the 
eternal laws in themselves, since there is no one endowed 
with reason who does not' in some manner acknowledge, that 
what is morally good ought to be chosen, and what is evil 
rejected, so that in this sense men have all some notion of 

* "Logem mttroMm ««• dc cr c tum It- rinfalaram ■ pecter u m ^lu, aut sped** 

berum roluntatli Dei stefeuentie ofdioem liter aeiTMiUain a eraaturis IntelleetcuiJI 

■erTmndom, aat feoerallter ab omnlbua bos quoad libeiaa operatlonee eamm." — 

Kdbua unlTeni In ordliie ad commune C. 8, $ 6. Compare witb Hooker : Of Law, 
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the eternal law, as St. Thomas and Hales and Angustin saj ; 
yet, nevertheless, they do not all know it formally, nor are 
aware of their participation of it, so that it may be said 
the eternal law is not universally known in a direct manner. 
But some attain that knowledge, either by natural reasoning, 
or, more properly, by revelation of faith ; and hence we have 
said that it is known by some only in the inferior laws, but by 
others through the means of those laws."* 

22. In every chapter, Suarez propounds the arguments of 
Whether doctors on either side of the problem, ending with 
God is a his own determination, which is frequently a middle 
legislator, ^ourse. On the question. Whether natural law is of 
itself preceptive, or merely indicative of what is intrinsicaUy 
right or wrong, or, in other words, whether God, as to this 
law, is a legislator, he holds this middle line with Aquinas 
and most theologians (as he says) ; contending that natural 
law does not merely indicate right and wrong, but commands 
the one and proliibits the other on divine authority; though 
this will of God is not the whole ground of the moral good 
and evil which belongs to the observance or transgression of 
natural law, inasmuch as it presupposes a certain intrinsic 
right and wrong in the actions themselves, to which it super- 
adds the speciid obligation of a divine law. God, therefore, 
may be truly called a legislator in respect of natural law."* 

23. He next comes to a profound but important inquiry, 
Whether ^osely Connected with the last. Whether God could 
Ood could have permitted, by his own law, actions against 
commend natural reason. Ockham and Gerson had resolved 
jrrong «j- tliis in the affirmative ; Aquinas, the contrary way. 

Suarez assents to the latter, and thus determines 
that the law is strictly immutable. It must follow, of course, 
that the pope cannot alter or dispense with the law of nature ; 
and he might have spared the fourteenth chapter, wherein he 
controverts the doctrine of Sanchez and some casuists who 
had maintained so extraordinary a prerogative.' This, how- 
ever, is rather episodical. In the fifteenth chapter, he treats 
more at length the question, Whether God can dispensu 

1 Lih. ii., e. 4, § 0. illis a4}aQSit specialem le^ diriiue obU> 

^ " Uttc Dd ToluntaB, prohibltk) ant gationem." — C. 6, § 11. 

prapceptio non est tota ratio bonitatls et * '* Nulla poteatas humana, etiamal poo* 

malitin qun est in obeenratione Tel tiflcia dt, potest proprium aliquod pn^ 

tran8grefidone legis naturalis, sed sup- ceptum le^ naturalia abrogare, nee iQad 

ponit in ipsis actubns neeesaariam qnan- propzie et in ae minoere, neque in ipM 

dam honestatcm Tel tarpitadin«m, at dispenMre." — §8. 
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with the law of naturo; which is not, perhaps, decided in 
denying his power to repeal it. He begins bj distinguishing 
three classes of moral laws. The first are the most general, 
tuch as that good is to be done rather than evil; and with 
these it is agreed that Grod cannot dispense. The second is 
of such as the precepts of the Decalogue, where the chief 
difficulty had arisen. Ockham, Peter d'Ailly, Gerson, and 
others, incline to say that he can dispense with all these, 
inasmuch as they are only prohibitions which he has himself 
imposed. This tenet, Suarez observes, is rejected by all 
other theologians as false and absurd. He decidedly holds 
that there is an intrinsic goodness or malignity in actions 
independent of the command of God. Scotus had been of 
opinion, that God might dispense with the commandments 
of the second table, but not those of the iirst. Durand seems 
to have thought the fifth commandment (our sixth) more 
dispensable than the rest, probably on account of the case 
of Abraham. But Aquinas, Cajetan, Soto, with many more, 
deny absolutely the dispensability of the Decalogue in any 
part. The Gordian knot about the sacrifice of Isaac is cut 
by a distinction, that God did not act here as a legislator, 
but in another capacity, as lord of life and death, so that he 
only used Abraham as an instrument for that which he might 
have done himself. The third class of moral precepts is of 
those not contained in the Decalogue ; as to which he decides 
also, that God cannot dispense with them, though he may 
change the circumstances upon which their obligation rests ; 
as when he releases a vow. 

24. The Protestant churches were not generally attentive 
to casuistical divinity, which smelt too much of the ^^ . 
opposite system. Eichhom observes, that the first canuists: 
book of that class, published among the Lutherans, }J2jl°*' 
was by a certain Baldvdn of Wittenberg, in 1628.* 
A few books of casuistry were published in England during 
this period, though nothing, as well as I remember, that can 
be reckoned a system, or even a treatise, of moral philosophy. 
Perkins, an eminent Calvinistic divine of the reign of Eliza- 
beth, is the first of these in point of time. His Cases of 
Conscience appeared in 1606. Of this book I can say 
notliing from personal knowledge. In the works of Bishop 
Hall several jMuticular questions of this kind axe treated, but 
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not with much ability. His distinctions arc more than 
usually feeble. Thus usury is a deadly sin : but it is very 
difficult to commit it, unless we love the sin for its own sake ; 
for almost every possible case of lending money will be 
found, by his limitations of the rule, to justify the taking a 
profit for the loan.^ His casuistry about selling goods is of 
the same description : a man must take no advantiige of the 
scarcity of the commodity, unless there should be just reason 
to raise the price, which he admits to be often the case in a 
scarcity. He concludes by observing, that in this, as in other 
well-ordered nations, it would be a happy thing to have a 
regulation of prices. He decides, as all the old casuists 
did, that a promise extorted by a robber is binding. San- 
derson was the most celebrated of the English casuists. His 
treatise De Juramenti Obligatione appeared in 1647. 

25. Though no proper treatise of moral philosophy came 
Seiden, ^^om any English writer in this period, we have 
N*/"Ti ^^^ which must be placed in this class, strangely 
juxta ue- as the subject has been handled by its distinguished 
braKM. author. Selden published in 1640 his learned work, 
De Jure Naturali et Gentium juxta Disciplinam Ebraeorum.* 
The object of the author was to trace the opinions of the 
Jews on the law of nature and nations, or of moral obligation, 
as distinct from the Mosaic law; the former being a law 
to which they held all mankind to be bound. This theme 
had been, of course, untouched by the Greek and Roman 
philosophers, nor was much to be found upon it in modem 
writers. His purpose is therefore rather historical than 
argumentative; but he seems so generally to adopt the 
Jewish theory of natural law, that we may consider him 
the disciple of the rabbis as much as their historian. 

26. The origin of natural law was not drawn by the Jews, 

as some of tlie jurists imagined it ought to be, from 
theo^of the habits and instincts of all animated beings, 
natural « quod natura omnia animalia docuit," according to 

the definition of the Pandects. Nor did they deem, 
as many have done, the consent of mankind and common 
cuptoms of nations to be a sufficient basis for so permanent 
and m variable a standard. Upon the discrepancy of moral 

^ Ilairs Works (edit. Pratt), toI. Till, eommoii, and I« eren tiMd bT Joseph Soar 

p. 875. Uger, w Voesius mentkntf, in hb traiUlM 

* Juxta for s^eundum, we need hardly De Vitiis Sermonia. 
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eentimenta and practices among mankind, Selden enlarges 
in the tone which Sextos Empiricus had taught scholars, and 
which the world had learned from Montaigne. Nor did 
unassisted reason seem equal to determine moral questions, 
both from its natural feebleness, and because reason alone 
does not create an obligation, which depends wholly on the 
command of a superior.^ But God, as the ruler of the uni- 
verse, has partly implanted in our minds, partly made known 
to us by exterior revelation, his own will, which is our 
law. These positions he illustrates with a superb display of 
erudition, especially Oriental, and certainly with more pro- 
lixity, and less regard to opposite reasonings, than we should 
desire. 

27. The Jewish writers concur in maintaining, that certain 
short precepts of moral duty were orally enjoined 

by God on the parent of mankind, and afterwards oeptTof um 
on the sons of Noah. Whether these were simply J^**' 
preserved by tradition, or whether, by an innate 
moral faculty, mankind had the power of constantly dis 
cerning them, seems to have been an unsettled point. The 
principal of these divine rules are called, for distinction, The 
Seven Precepts of the Sons of Noah. There is, however, 
some variance in the lists, as Selden has given them from 
the ancient writers. That most received consists of seven 
prohibitions ; namely, of idolatry, blasphemy, murder, adul- 
tery, thefl, rebellion, and cutting a limb from a living animal. 
The last of these, the sense of which, however, is contro- 
verted, as well as the third, but no other, are indicated in the 
ninth chapter of Grenesis. 

28. Selden pours forth his unparalleled stores of erudition 
on all these subjects, and upon those which are 0i,„^t„ 
suggested in the course of his explanations. These of Seidsa^i 
digressions are by no means the least useful part ^^*^' 

of his long treatise. They elucidate some obscure passages of 
Scripture. But the whole work belongs far more to theo- 
logical than to philosophical investigation ; and I have placed 
it here chiefly out of conformity to usage : for undoubtedly 
Selden, though a man of very strong reasoning faculties, 
had not greatly turned them to the principles of natural 

1 Seldm laTi, In Us Tabl« TUk, that the tniae of Saans, withoat irayiaf la 
be ean andentand no law of nature, but intrinalo dletlDetioQ of right and wroof. 
a law of God. lie might miaa this In 
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law. His reliance on the testimony of Jewish writers, many 
of them by no means ancient, for those primeval traditions 
as to the sons of Noah, was in the character of his times ; 
but it will scarcely suit the more rigid criticism of our 
Dwn. His book, however, is excellent for its proper pur- 
pose, that of representing Jewish opinion ; and is among the 
greatest achievements in erudition that any English writer 
has perfoiTOed. 

29. The moral theories of Grotius and Hobbes are so 
Grotiua and "luch interwoven with other parts of their philoso- 
Hobbes. phy, in the treatise De Jure Belli and in the Levia- 
than, that it would be dissecting those works too much, were 
we to separate what is merely ethical from what falb within 
the provinces of politics and jurisprudence. The whole must 
therefore be reserved for the ensuing sections of this chapter. 
Nor is there much in the writings of Bacon or of Descartes 
which falls, in the sense we have hitherto been considering it, 
under the class of moral philosophy. We may, therefore, 
proceed to another description of books, relative to the pas- 
sions and manners of mankind, rather than, in a strict sense, 
to their duties ; though of course there will frequently be some 
intermixture of subjects so intimately allied. 

30. In the year 1601, Peter Charron, a French ecclesiastic, 
Charronon published his treatise on Wisdom. The reputation 
Wisdom. Qjp ^j^jg ^.Qrk has been considerable : his countrymen 
are apt to name him with Montaigne ; and Pope has given 
him the epithet of "more wise" than his predecessor, on 
acx*ount, as Warburton expresses it, of his " moderating every- 
where the extravagant Pyrrhonism of his friend." It is 
admitted that he has copied freely from the Essays of Mon- 
taigne : in fact, a very large portion of the treatise on Wis- 
dom, not less, I should conjecture, than one-fourth, is extracted 
from them with scarce any verbal alteration. It is not tho 
case that he moderates the sceptical tone which he found 
there ; on the contrary, the most remarkable passages of that 
kind have been transcribed : but we must do Gharron the 
justice to say, that he has retrenched the indecencies, the 
egotism, and the superfluities. Charron does not dissemble 
his debts. " This," he says in his preface, " is a collection of a 
part of my studies : the form and method are my own. W^hat 
I have taken from others I have put in their words, not being 
able to say it better than they have done." In the politictu 
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part, he has borrowed copiously from Lipsius and Bodin ; and 
he is said to have obligations to Duvair.^ The ancients also 
mnst have contributed their share. It becomes, therefore, 
difficult to estimate the place of Charron as a philosopher, 
because we feel a good deal of uncertainty whether any passage 
may be his own. He appears to have been a man formed in 
the school of Montaigne, not much less bold in pursuing the 
novel opinions of others, but less fertile in original thoughts, 
80 that he oden falls into the commonplaces of ethics ; with 
mons reading than his model, with more disciplined habits, as 
well <»f arranging and distributing his subject, as of observing 
the sequence of an argument ; but, on the other hand, with far 
less of ingenuity in thinking, and of sprightliness of language. 

31. A writer of rather less extensive celebrity than Char- 
ron belonjre full as much to the school of Montaiime, , »* *v 
though he does not so much pillage bis iiissays. leVaver: 
This was La Mothe le Vayer, a man distinguished by I^J^ST 
his literary character in the court of Louis XIII., and 
ultimately preceptor both to the Duke of Orleans and the 
young king (Louis XIV.) himself. La Mothe was habitually 
and universally a sceptic Among several smaller works, we 
may chiefly instance his Dialogues, published many years after 
his death, under the name of Horatius Tubero. They must 
have been written in the reign of Louis XI IL, and belong, there- 
fore, to the present period. In attacking every established 
doctrine, especially in religion, he goes much farther than 
3Iontaigne, and seems to have taken some of his metaphysi- 
cal system immediately from Sextus Empiricus. He is pro- 
fuse of quotation, especially in a dialogue entitled Le Banquet 
Sceptique, the aim of which is to show that there is no uni- 
form taste of mankind as to their choice of food. His mode 
of arguing against the moral sense is entirely that of Mon- 
taigne ; or, if there be any difference, is more full of the two 
fallacies by which that lively writer deceives himself: namely, 
the accumulating examples of things arbitrary and fanciful, 
such as modes of dress and conventional usages, with respect 
to which no one pretends that any natural law can be found ; 
and, when he comes to subjects more truly moral, the turning 
our attention solely to the external action, and not to the 
motive or principle, which, under different circumstances, may 
prompt men to opposite courses. 

> BiQgr. UiilTatnIk 
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82. These dialogues are not unplnasing to read, and ex- 
hibit a polite though rather pedantic style, not uncommon in 
the seventeenth century. They are, however, very diffuse ; 
and the sceptical paradoxes become merely commonplace by 
repetition. One of them is more grossly indecent than any 
part of Montaigne. La Mothe le Vayer is not, on the v/hole, 
much to be admired as a philosopher : little appears to be his 
own, and still less is really good. He contiibuted, no ques- 
tion, as much as any one, to the irreligion, and contempt for 
morality, prevailing in that court where he was in high repu- 
tation. Some other works of this author may be classed 
under the same description. 

83. We can hardly refer Lord Bacon's Essays to the school 
Bacon's of Montaigne, though their title may lead us to sus- 
^■"^■- pect that they were in some measure suggested by 
that most popular writer. The first edition, containing ten 
essays only, and those much shorter than as we now possess 
them, appeared, as has been already mentioned, in 1597. 
They were reprinted with very little variation in 1606. But 
the enlarged work was published in 1612, and dedicated to 
Prince Henry. He calls them, in this dedication, " certain 
brief notes, set down rather significantly than curiously, which 
I have called Essays. The word is late, but the thing is 
ancient ; for Seneca's Epistles to Lucilius, if you mark them 
well, are but essays, that is, dispersed meditations, though 
conveyed in the form of epistles." The resemblance, at all 
events, to Montaigne, is not greater than might be expected 
in two men equally original in genius, and entirely opposite in 
their characters and circumstances. One, by an instinctive 
felicity, catches some of the characteristics of human nature ; 
the other, by profound reflection, scrutinizes and dissects it. 
One is too negligent for the inquiring reader, the other too 
formal and sententious for one who seeks to be amused. We 
delight in one, we admire the other ; but this admiration has 
abo its own delight. In one we find more of the sweet tem- 
per and tranquil contemplation of Plutarch ; in the other, more 
of the practical wisdom and somewhat ambitious prospects 
of Seneca. It is characteristic of Bacon's philosophical writ- 
ings, that they have in them a spirit of movement, a per- 
petual reference to what man is to do in order to an end, 
rather than to his mere speculation upon what is. In his 
Essays, tJiis is naturally still more prominent They are, as 
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quaintly described in the titlepage of the first edition, '' places 
(loci) of persuasion and dissuasion ; " counsels for those who 
would be great as well as wise. They are such as sprang 
from a mind ardent in two kinds of ambition, and hesitating 
whether to found a new philosophy, or to direct the vessel of 
the state. We perceive, however, that the immediate reward 
attending greatness, as is almost always the case, gave it a 
preponderance in his mind ; and hence his Essays are more 
oflen political than moral : they deal with mankind, not in 
their general faculties or liabits, but in their mutual strife ; 
their endeavors to rule others, or to avoid their rule. He is 
more cautious and more comprehensive, though not more 
acute, than Macliiavel, who oflen becomes too dogmatic 
through the habit of referring every thing to a particular 
aspect of political societies. Nothing in the Prince or the 
discourses on Livy is superior to the Essays on Seditions, on 
Empire, on Innovations, or genei'ally those which bear on the 
dexterous management of a people by their rulers. Both 
these writei*s have what to our more libei'al age appears a coun- 
selling of govemore for their own rather than their subjects* 
advantage ; but as this is generally represented to be the best 
means, though not, as it truly is, the real end, their advice 
tends, on the whole, to promote the substantial benefits of 
government. 

34. The transcendent strength of Bacon's mind is visible 
in the whole tenor of these Essays, unequal as they xbeir ex- 
must be from the very nature of such compositions. **"«*»<*• 
They are deeper and more discriminating than any earlier, 
or almost any later, work in the P^lnglish language, full of 
recondite observation, long matured and carefully sifted. It is 
true, that we might wish for more vivacity and ease. Bacon, 
who had much wit, had little gayety ; his Essays are conse 
quently stiff and grave, where the subject might have beet 
touched with a lively hand : thus it is in those on Gardens 
and on Building. The sentences have sometimes too apoph- 
*hegmatic a form, and want of coherence ; the historical in- 
stances, though far less frequent than with Montaigne, have a 
little the look of pedantry to our eyes. But it is from this 
condensation, from this gravity, that the work derives its 
peculiar impressiveness. Few books are more quoted ; and^ 
what is not always the case with such books, we may add, tliat 
few are more generally read. In this respect, they lead the 
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van of our prose literature : for no gentleman is ashamed of 
owning that he has not read the Elizabethan writers ; but it 
would be somewhat derogatory to a man of the slightest claim 
to polite letters, were he unacquainted with the Essays of 
Bacon. It is, indeed, little worth while to read this or any 
other book for reputation's sake ; but very few in our language 
so well repay the pains, or afford more nourishment to the 
thoughts. They might be judiciously introduced, with a small 
number more, into a sound method of education, — one that 
should make wisdom, rather than mere knowledge, its object ; 
and might become a text-book of examination in our schools. 

35. It is rather difficult to fix upon the fittest place for 
Feitham'B bringing forward some books, which, though moral 
Resolves, jjj their subject, belong to the general literature of 
the age ; and we might strip the province of polite letters 
of what have been reckoned its chief ornaments. I shall 
therefore select here such only as are more worthy of conside- 
ration for their matter than for the style in which it is 
delivered. Several that might range, more or less, under the 
denomination of moral essays, were published both in English 
and in other languages. But few of them are now read, or 
even much known by name. One, which has made a better for- 
tune than the rest, demands mention, — the Resolves of Owen 
Feltham. Of this book, the first part of which was published 
in 1627, the second not till after the middle of the century, 
it is not uncommon to meet with high praises in those modem 
writers who profess a faithful allegiance to our older litera- 
ture. For myself, I can only say that Feltham appears not 
only a labored and artificial, but a shallow writer. Among 
his many faults, none strikes me more than a want of depth, 
which his pointed and sententious manner renders more ridi- 
culous. There are certainly exceptions to this vacuity of 
original meaning in Feltham : it would be possible to fill a 
few pages with extracts not undeserving of being read, with 
thoughts just and judicious, though never deriving much 
lustre from his diction. He is one of our worst writers in 
point of style ; with little vigor, he has less elegance ; his 
English is impure to an excessive degree, and full of words 
unauthorized by any usage. Pedantry, and the novel phrases 
which Greek and Latin etymology was supposed to warrant, 
appear in most productions of this period; but Feltham 
attempted to bend the English idiom to his own afTectations 
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The moral reflections of a serious and thoughtful mind are 
generally pleasing ; and to this, perhaps, is partly owing the 
kind of popularity which the Resolves of Feltham have 
obtained ; but they may be had more agreeably and profitably 
in other books.* \ 

3G. A superior genius to that of Feltham is exhibited in 
the Religio Medici of Sir Thomas Browne. This Browne's 
little book made a remarkable impression : it was ReUgio 
noon translated into several languages, and is highly ^ ** 
extolled by Conringius and others, who could only judge 
through these versions. Patin, though he rather slights it 
himself, telLs us in one of his letters that it was very popular 
at Paris. The character which Johnson has given of the 
Religio Medici is well known ; and, though perhaps rather 
too favorable, appears, in general, just.* The mind of Browne 
was fertile, and, according to the current use of the word, 
ingenious; his analogies ai*e original, and sometimes brilliant; 
and, as his learning is also in things out of the beaten path, 
this gives a peculiar and uncommon air to all his writings, 
and especially to the Religio Medici. He was, however, for 
removed from real philosophy, both by his turn of mind and 
by the nature of his erudition : he seldom reasons ; his 
thoughts are desultor}"; sometimes he appears sceptical or 
paradoxical; but credulity, and deference to authority, prevaiL 
He belonged to the chiss, numerous at that time in our 
church, who halted between Popery and Protestantism; and 
this gives him, on all such topics, an appearance of vacill»- 

1 Thiff is a random sample of Feltham *s neTerthelesfi, I seemed to pereelre some 

style : ** Of all objects of sorrow, a dis- rewmblance to the tone and way of think- 

tr eswe d king is the moot pitiful, because it ing of the Turkish Spy, which b a great 

pr o n c nts un most the frailty of humanity, compliment to the former; for the Turk- 

anl cannot but most mulniglu the soul L«h Spy is neither di.-«agrM»ablo nor super- 

of him that is fallen. The sorrows of a ficial. The resemblance must lie in a 

deposed king are like the distonfuemerus certdn coutemplaciye melancholy, rather 

of a dartftt conscience, which none can serious than serere, in ri^pect to the 

know but he that hath lost a crown." — world and its ways ; and as Feltham 'a 

Cent. i. Gl. We find, not long after, the Ilesolres seem to hare a charm, by th» 

following precious phrase : ** The nature editions they hare gone through and th* 

that is arted with the subtleties of time good name they hare gained, I can oolj 

and practice." — i. 63. In one page we look for it in this. 

hare ohnttbilnu^ netted, paraUet (as a > '* The Keligio Medici was no soooer 

rcrh).fnib (Idilint^), utuurtain, depraving publbhed than it excited the attention 

(calumniating), i. 50. And we are to be of the public by the norelty of paradoxes, 

dUgusted with such rile English, or pnv the dignity of sentiment, the quiek suo- 

perly no English, for the sake of the cession of Images, the multitude of ab- 

sleepy saws of a tririal morality. Such struse allusions, the subtletr of diaqoial- 

defects are not compensated by the better tion, and the strength of langaan."-* 

and more striking thoughts we may occa- Life of Brown* (in Jolinaon's Workii, zil 

dooalljr light upon. In reading Feltham, 276). 
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tion and irresolateness, which probably represents the real 
state of his mind. His paradoxes do not seem very original ; 
nor does he arrive at them by any process of argument : they 
are more like traces of his reading casually suggesting them- 
selves, and supported by his own ingenuity. His style is not 
flowing, but vigorous ; his choice of words not elegant, and 
even approaching to barbarism as English phrase : yet there 
is an impressiveness, an air of reflection and sincerity, in 
Browne's writings, which redeem many of their faults. His 
egotism is equal to that of Montaigne ; but with this difference, 
that it is the egotism of a melancholy mind, which generally 
becomes unpleasing. This melancholy temperament is cha- 
racteristic of Browne. " Let's talk of graves and worms and 
epitaphs " seems his motto. His best-written work, the Hy- 
driotaphia, is expressly an essay on sepulchral urns ; but the 
same taste for the circumstances of mortality leavens also 
the Religio Medici. 

37. The thoughts of Sir Walter Raleigh on moral prudence 
Seiden'B are few, but precious. And some of the bright sal- 
Tkbie Talk, lies of Scldcn recorded in his Table Talk are of the 
same description, though the book is too miscellaneous to fall 
under any single head of classification. Tlie editor of this 
very short and small volume, wliich gives, perhaps, a more 
exalted notion of Selden's natural talents than any of his 
learned writings, requests the reader to distinguish times, and, 
•* in his fancy, to carry along with him the when and the why 
many of these things were spoken." This intimation accounts 
for the different spirit in which he may seem to combat the 
follies of the prelates at one time, and of the Presbyterians or 
fanatics at another. These sayings are not always, appa- 
rently, well reported : some seem to have been misunderstood, 
and, in others, the limiting clauses to have been forgotten. 
But, on the whole, they are full of vigor, raciness, and a kind 
of scorn of the half-learned, far less rude, but more cutting, 
than that of Scaliger. It has been said that the Table Talk 
of Selden is worth all the Ana of the Continent In this I 
should be disposed to concur ; but they are not exactly works 
of the same class. 

38. We must now descend much lower, and could find littlo 
Osbora'B ^OTth remembering. Osbom's Advice to his Son may 
Advice to be reckoned among the moral and political writings 
^ ^° of this period. It is not very far above mediocrity, 
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and contfuns a good deal that is commonplace, jit with a con- 
siderable sprinkling of sound sense and observation. The 
style is rather apophthegmatic, though by no means more so 
than was then usual. 

39. A few books, English as well as foreign, are purposely 
deferred for the present I am rather apprehensive j^^j,„ 
that I shall be found to have overlooked some, not Vaientin* 
unworthy of notice. One, written in Latin by a ° 
German writer, has struck me as displaying a spirit which 
may claim for it a place among the livelier and lighter class, 
though with senous intent, of moral essays. John Valentine 
Andreas was a man above his age, and a singular contrast to 
the narrow and pedantic heixl of Grerman scholars and theo- 
logians. He regarded all things around him with a sarcastic 
but benevolent philosophy, keen in exposing the errors of 
mankind, yet only for the sake of amending them. It has 
been supposed by many that he invented the existence of the 
famous liosicrucian society, not so much probably for the sake 
of mystification, as to suggest an institution so praiseworthy 
and phihinthropic as he delineated for the imitation of man- 
kind. This, however, is still a debated probleip in Germany.^ 
But, among his numerous writings, that alone of which I know 
any thing is entitled, in the original Latin, Mythologige Chris- 
tianie, sive Virtutum et Vitiorum Vitae Humanae Imaginum, 
Libri Tres (Strasburg, 1G18). Herder has translated a part 
of this book in the fifth volume of his Zerstreute Blatter; 
and it is here that I have met with it. Andreae wrote, I 
believe, solely in Latin ; and his works appear to be scarce, at 
least in Englaild. These short apologues, which Herder has 
called Parables, are written with uncommon terseness of lan- 
guage, a happy and original vein of invention, and a philoso- 
phy looking down on common life without ostentation and 
without passion. He came, too, before Bacon ; but he had 
learned to scorn the disputes of the schools, and had sought 
for truth with an entire love, even at the hands of Cardan 
and Campanella. I will give a specimen, in a note, of the 
peculiar manner of Andreae ; but my translation does not per- 
haps justice to that of Herder. The idea, it may be observed, 
b now become more trite.* 

1 Bmcker, It. 735 ; Biogr. Univ., art. each other for •uperioritr, and the Toloef 

" Audren," et alibi. of the Jad^^ee were diTided. The men of 

* ** The Pen aod the Sword strove with ^'^'•"t^g talked maoh, and penoaded 
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Sect. II. — On Political Philosophy. 

Chiinge in the Character of PolHictU Writings — Bellenden and others — Patrlarcbal 
Theory refuted by Suarez — Althusius — Political Economy of Serra — Ilobbes, and 
Analysis of his Political Treatises. 

40. The recluse philosopher, who, like Descartes in his 
country-house near Utrecht, investigates the properties of 
quantity, or the operations of the human mind, while na- 
tions are striving for conquest, and factions for ascendency, 
hears that tumultuous uproar but as the dash of the ocean 
waves at a distance ; and it may even serve, like music that 
falls upon the poet's ear, to wake in him some new train 
of high thought, or, at the least, to confirm his love of the 
absolute and the eternal, by comparison with the imperfec- 
tion and error that beset the world. Such is the serene 
temple of philosophy, which the Roman poet has contrasted 
with the storm and the battle, with the passions of the 
great and the many, the perpetual struggle of man against 
his fellows. But if he who might dwell on this vantage- 
ground descends into the plain, and takes so near a view 
of the world's strife that he sees it as a whole very imper- 
fectly, while the parts to which he approaches are magni- 
fied beyond their proportion ; if especially he mingles with 
the combat, and sliares its hopes and its perils, though in many- 
respects he may know more than those who keep aloof, — 
he will lose something of that faculty of equal and compre- 



many ; the men of arms were fierce, and Sword was stem, implacable, but 

compelled many to join their side. Thus compact and subtte ; so that on both sides 

nothing could be determined : it followed the victory remained uncertain. At 

that both were left to fight it out, and length, for the security of both, the 

settle their dispute in single combat. common weal pronounced that both ia 

**0n one side, books rustled in the turn should stand by her fdde and b«ir 

libraries; on the other, arms rattled in with each other. For that only is a 

the nrt«nals : men looked on in hope and happy country where the Pen and the 

fear, and waited the end. Sword are fiUthful serrants, not where 

**The Pen, consecrated to truth, was either governs by its arbitrary will and 

notorious for much falsehood ; the Sword, passion." 

a servant of Ood. was stained with inno- If the touches in this little piece are 

cent blood: both hoped for the aid of not always clearly laid on, it may be 

Ucaven ; both found its wrath. ascribed as much, perhaps, to their leaving 

" The State, which had need of both, passed through two translations, as to 

and dii<liked the manners of both, would the &ult of the excellent writer. But^ 

put on the appearance of caring for the in this early age. we seldom find the 

weal and woe of neither. The Pen was entire neatness and felkdty which lets 

weak, but quirk, glib, well exercised, and times attained, 
fery bold, when one provoked it. The 
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hensive vision in which the philosophical temper consists. 
Such has very frequently, or more or less perhaps in almost 
every instance, been the fate of the writer on general politics : 
if his pen has not been solely employed with a view to the 
questions that engage attention in his own age, it has gene- 
nJly been guided in a certain degree by regard to tliem. 

41. In the sixteenth century, we have seen that notions 
of popular rights, and of the admissibility of sov- Abandon- 
ereign power for misconduct, were alternately mentof 
broached by the two great religious parties of naivMna 
Europe, according to the necessity in which they **>«>ri«>- 
stood for such weapons against their adversaries. Passive 
obedience was preached as a duty by the victorious : rebel- 
lion was claimed as a right by the vanquished. The history 
of France and England, and partly of other countries, was 
the clew to these politics. But, in the following period, a more 
tranquil state of public opinion, and a firmer hand upon the 
reins of power, put an end to such books as those of Lan- 
guet, Buchanan, Rose, and Mariana. The last of these, by 
the vindication of tyrannicide, in his treatise De Rege, contri- 
buted to bring about a re-action in political literature. The 
fesuits in France, whom Henry IV. was inclined to favor, 
publicly condemned the doctrine of Mariana in 1606. A Book 
by Becanus, and another by Suarcz, justifying regicide, were 
condemned by the Parliament of Paris in 1612.* The assas- 
sination, indeed, of Henry IV., committed by one, not perhaps, 
metaphysically speaking, sane, but whose aberration of intel- 
lect had evidently been either brought on or nourished by the 
pernicious theories of that school, created such an abhorrence 
of the doctrine, that neither the Jesuits nor others ventured 
afterwards to teach it Those also who magnified, as far as 
circumstances would permit, the alleged supremacy of the see 
of Rome over temporal princes, were little inclined to set up, 
like Mariana, a popular sovereignty, a right of the multitude 
not emanating from the church, and to which the church 
itself might one day be under the necessity of submitting. 
This became, therefore, a period favorable to the theories of 
absolute power ; not so much shown by means of their posi- 
tive assertion through the press, as by the silence of the 
press, comparatively speaking, on all political theories what- 
ever 

, mrt. dt lA Vte« •! da nte. 
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42, The political writings of this part of the seventeenth 

century assumed, in consequence, more of an his- 
literature torical, or, as we might say, a statistical character. 
hStoriSa. Learning was employed in systematical analyses of 

ancient or modern forms of government, in disserta- 
tions explanatory of institutions, in copious and exact state- 
ments of the true, rather than arguments upon the right or 
the expedient. Some of the very numerous works of Her- 
man Conringlus, a professor at Helmstadt, seem to fall within 
this description. But none are better known than a collec- 
tion, made by the Elzevirs, at different times near the middle 
of this century, containing accounts, chiefly published before, 
of the political constitutions of European commonwealths. 
Thia collection, which is in volumes of the smallest size, may 
be called for distinction the Elzevir Republics. It is very 
useful in respect of the knowledge of facts it imparts, but 
rarely contains any thing of a philosophical nature. Statistical 
descriptions of countries are much allied to these last : some, 
indeed, are included in the Elzevir series. They were as yet 
not frequent ; but I might have mentioned, while upon the 
sixteenth century, one of the earliest, — the Description of 
the Low Ck)untries by Ludovico Guicciardini, brother of the 
historian. 

43. Those, however, were n6t entirely wanting who took a 
Beiiendon, niore philosophical view of the social relations of 
De statu, mankind. Among these, a very respectable place 
should be assigned to a Scotsman, by name Bellenden, whose 
treatise De Statu, in three books, is dedicated to Prince 
Charles in 1615. The first of these books is entitled De Statu 
Prisci Orbis in Religione, Re Politica et Literis ; the second, 
Ciceronis Princeps, sive de Statu Principis et Imperii ; the 
third, Ciceronis Consul, Senator, Senatusque Romanus, sive 
de Statu Reipublicae et Urbis Imperantis Orbi. The first two 
books are, in a general sense, political ; the last relates en- 
tirely to the Roman polity, but builds much political precept 
on this. Bellenden seems to have taken a more comprehen- 
sive view of history in his first book, and to have reflected 
more philosophically on it, than perhaps any one had done 
l)efoi'e ; at least, I do not remember any work of so early an age 
which reminds me so much of Vico and the Grandeur et De- 
cadence of Montesquieu. We can hardly make an exception 
for Bodin, because the Scot is so much more regularly histori 
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cal, and so much more concise. The first hook contains little 
more than forty pages. Bcllenden*s learning is considerahle. 
and without that pedantry of quotation which makes most 
books of the age intolerable. The latter parts have less ori- 
ginality and reach of thought. This book was reprinted, as 
is well known, in 1787; but the celebrated preface of the 
editor has had the effect of eclipsing the original author. Parr 
was constantly read and talked of; Bellenden, never. 

44. The Politics of Campanella are warped by a desire to 
please the court of Rome, which he recommends as cnmpjinei- 
fit to enjoy an universal monarchy, at least by su- ^'' i*®^**^ 
preme control; and observes, with some acuteness, that no 
prince had been able to obtain an universal ascendant over 
Christendom, because the presiding vigilance of the holy see 
has regulated their mutual contentions, exalting one and de- 
pressing another, as seemed expedient for the good of religion.* 
This book is pregnant with deep reflection on history : it is 
enriched, perhaps, by the study of Bodin, but is much more 
concise. In one of the Dialogues of La Mothe le Vayer, we 
find the fallacy of some general maxims in politics La Mothe 
drawn from a partial induction well exposed, by ^•^'•y*'- 
showing the instances where they have wholly failed. Tliough 
he pays high compliments to Louis XIIL and to Richelieu, he 
speaks freely enough, in his sceptical way, of the general 
advantages of monarchy. 

45. Gabriel Naud6, a man of extensive learning, acute 
understanding, and many good qualities, but rather j^^^j^j^,, 
lax in religious and moral principle, excited some roups 
attention by a very small volume, entitled Consid^ra- '*'*^** 
tions sur les Coups d'Etat, which he wrote while young, at 
Rome, in the service of the Cardinal de Bagne. In this, he 
maintains the bold contempt of justice and humanity in politi- 
cal emergencies which had brought disgrace on the ** Prince " 
of Machiavel ; blaming those who, in his own country, had 
abandoned the defence of the St Bartholomew Massacre. 
The book is in general heavy, and not well written; but, 
coming from a man of cool head, clear judgment, and con- 
siderable historical knowledge, it contains some remarks not 
unworthy of notice. 

1 ** Nalltif haetenTia ChristkBtv prinetft papA pneenk IIQfl, et dMpat nlgltqiM Ilto- 
■loiwrehiam super eoncftos Christkoot rum eonatus piout mUKioiil wipwlik *'•• 
popnljS akU toommn potult Qoooiun e. 8 
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46. The ancient philosophers, the civil lawyers, and by far 
Patriarchal ^^® majority of later writers, had derived the origin 
theory of of government from some agreement of the conmiu- 
govemniftn ^^j^^, Bodin, explicitly rejecting this hypothesis, 
referred it to violent usurpation. But in England, about the 
beginning of the reign of James, a different theory gained 
ground with the church : it was assumed, for it did not admit 
of proof, that a patriarchal authority had been transferred by 
primogeniture to the heir-general of the human race ; so that 
kingdoms were but enlarged families ; and an indefeasible right 
of monarchy was attached to their natural chief, which, in 
consequence of the impossibility of discovering him, devolved 
upon the representative of the first sovereign who could be 
historically proved to have reigned over any nation. This 
had not, perhaps, hitherto been maintained at length in any 
published book, but will be found to have been taken for 
granted in more than one. It was, of course, in favor with 
James I., who had a very strong hereditary title ; and it might 
seem to be countenanced by the fact of Highland and Irish 
clanship, which does really affect to rest on a patriarchal 
basis. 

47. This theory as to the origin of political society, or one 
Refuted by akin to it, appears to have been espoused by some 
Suarez. q,^ ^j^g Continent. Suarez, in the second book of 
his great work on law, observes, in a remarkable passage, 
that certain canonists hold civil magistracy to have been con- 
ferred by God on some prince, and to remain always in his 
heirs by succession ; but " that such an opinion has neither 
authority nor foundation. For this power, by its very nature, 
belongs to no one man, but to a multitude of men. This is a 
certain conclusion, being common to all our authorities, as we 
find by St. Thomas, by the civil laws, and by the great canon- 
ists and casuists ; all of whom agree that the prince has that 
power of law-giving which the people have given him. And 
the reason is evident, since all men are bom equal, and con- 
sequently no one has a political jurisdiction over another, nor 
any dominion ; nor can we give any reason from the nature 
of the thing why one man should govern another rather than 
the contrary. It is true that one might allege the primacy 
which Adam at his creation necessarily possessed, and hence 
deduce his government over all men, and suppose that to be 
derived b^ feome one, either through primogcnitary descent. 
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or through the special appointment of Adam himself. Thus 
Chrjsostom has said, that the descent of all men fi*om Adam 
signifies their subordination to one sovereign. But in fact we 
could only infer from the creation and natural origin of man- 
kind that Adam possessed a domestic or patriarchal {cRCono- 
micam), not a political, authority; for he bad power over his 
wife, and afterwards a paternal power over his sons till they 
were emancipated ; and he might even, in course of time, have 
servants and a complete family, and that power in respect of 
them which i*^ called patriarchal. But after families began to 
l)e multiplied, and single men who were heads of famih'es 
to be separated, they had each the same power with respect to 
their own families. Nor did political power begin to exist 
till many families began to be collected into one entire com- 
munity. Hence, as that community did not begin by Adam's 
creation, nor by any will of his, but by that of all who formed 
it, we cannot properly say that Adam had naturally a political 
iieadship in such a society ; for there are no principles of 
rea^^on from which this could be inferred, since, by the law 
of nature, it is no right of the progenitor to be even king of his 
own posterity. And, if this cannot be proved by the princi- 
ples of natund law, we hav'e no ground for asserting that God 
lias given such a power by a special gift or providence, inas- 
much as we have no revelation or Scripture testimony to the 
purpose."* So clear, brief, and dispassionate a refutation 
might have caused our English divines, who became very 
fond of this patriarchal theory, to blush before the Jesuit of 
Granada. 

48. Suarez maintains it to be of the essence of a law, that 
it be enacted for the public good. An unjust law 
is no law, and does not bind the conscience.^ In on«£l°***° 
this he breathes the spirit of Mariana ; but he 
shuns some of his bolder assertions. He denies the right 
of rising in arms against a tyrant, unless he is an usurper ; 
and though he is strongly for preserving the concession made 
by the kings of Spain to their people, that no taxes shall be 
levied without the consent of the Cortes, does not agree with 
those who lay it down as a general rule, that no prince can 
impose taxes on his people by his own will.' Suarcz asserts 
the direct power oi* the church over heretical princes, but 

1 lib. H. e. 2, f 8. a L|b.i.e. 7; modUb. iU.e.22. • Ub. ▼. e. 17 
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denies it as to infidels.^ In this last point, as has been 
seen, he follows the most respectable authorities of his na- 
tion. 

49. Bajle has taken notice of a systematic treatise on 
Politics by John Althusius, a native of Germany. Of this, 
I have only seen an edition -published at Groningen in 1615, 
and dedicated to the States of West Friesland. It seems, 
however, from the article in Bayle, that there was one printed 
at Herborn in 1 603. Several Gferman writers inveigh aminst 
this work as full of seditious principles, inimical to every 
government. It is a political system, taken chiefly from pre- 
ceding authors, and very freely from Bodin ; with great 
learning, but not very profitable to read. The ephoriy as 
he calls them, by which he means the estates of a kingdom, 
have the right to resist a tyrant. But this right he denies tc 
the private citizen. H»s chapter on this subject is written 
more in the tone of the sixteenth than of the seventeenth 
century, which indeed had scarcely commenced.* He an- 
swers in it Albericus Gentilis, Barclay, and others who had 
contended for passive obedience ; not failing to draw support 
from the canonists and civilians whom he quotes. But the 
strongest passage is in his dedicatibn to the States of Fries- 
land. Here he declares his principle, that the supreme power 
or sovereignty {jus majestatis) does not reside in the chief 
magistrate, but in the people themselves, and that no other 
is proprietor or usufructuary of it ; the magistrate being the 
administrator of this supreme power, but not its owner, nor 
entitled to use it for his benefit. And these rights of sove- 
reignty are so much confined to the whole community, that 
they can no more alienate them to another, whether they will 
or not, than a man can transfer his own life." 

50. Few, even among the Calvinists, whose form of gov- 
ernment was in some cases republican, would, in the seven- 
teenth century, have approved this strong language of 
Althusius. But one of their noted theologians, Parseus, 
incurred the censure of the University of Oxford, in 1 623, for 
some passages in his Commentary on the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, which seemed to impugn their orthodox tenet of un- 

> Lib. iii. e. 10. agnoAco. Proprietarittm rero et asnfirao- 

* Cap. 38. " De tjrannide et ^iu re- tuarium m^estatb nttUum aliam qaam 
mediiA." populum ttoiveraum in corpus unnm 

* ** A'lminlHtratomn, procuratorem.gu- nymbioticum ex pluribus minoribos oon- 
bematorem jurium nuvjestatia, principem sociaUonibuB coiiaociatum«" &e. 
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limited submission. He merely holds, that subjects, when not 
)>rivate men, but inferior magistrates, may defend themselves, 
and the state, and the true religion, even by arms against the 
sovereign, under certain conditions ; because these superior 
magistrates are themselves responsible to the laws of Grod 
and of the state.^ It was, in truth, impossible to deny 
the right of resistance in such cases without ^^ branding the 
unsmirched brow" of Protestantism itself; for by what 
other means had the reformed religion been made to flour- 
ish in Holland and Geneva, or in Scotland ? But in Eng- 
land, where it had been planted under a more auspicious star, 
there was little occasion to seek this vindication of the Pro- 
testant Church, which had not, in the legal phrase, come in by 
disseizin of the state, but had united with the state to turn out 
of doors its predecessor. That some of the Anglican refu- 
gees under Mary were ripe enough for resistance, or even 
regicide, has been seen in another place by an extract from 
one of their most distinguished prelates. 

51. Bacon ought to appear as a prominent name in political 
philosophy, if we had never met with it in any other. ^^ 
But we have anticipated much of his praise on this 
score ; and it is sufficient to repeat generally, that, on such 
subjects, he is the most sagacious of mankind. It would be 
almost ridiculous to descend from Bacon, even when his giant 
shadow does but pass over our scene, to the feebler' class of 
political moralists, such as Saavedra, author of Idea di un 
Principe Politico, a wretched effort of Spain in her degenera- 
cy ; but an Italian writer must not be neglected, from the 
remarkable circumstance, that he is esteemed one of the first 
who have treated the science of political economy. Pouucai 
It must, however, be understood, that, besides what economy. 
may be found on the subject in the ancients, many valuable 
observations which must be referred to political economy 
occur in Bodin ; that the Italians had, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, a few tracts on coinage ; that Botero touches some points 
of tha science ; and that in England there were, during the 

1 ** SabdiU Don prirati, ned in magb- phcmUs Ipsot t«1 rabditos «IkM mlt 

irmtu infeiiorl conntituti, ftdreraiu supe- cofs^ra ; 8. Cum ip«U atrox infertar in- 

riomn magistratum ie et nnnpublicam Juria; 4. Si aliter incolumcs fortunis rita 

et erclosiam ieu Tenun religionem etiam et conacientia esM non ponaint ; A. Na 

annis defenders Jure pomunt. Ills poritif pnetextu religionla aut juititia lua qum- 

condiUonibua : 1. Cum superior magis- rant; 6. Serrata semper eTruorei^l « t mo» 

tntus degenent in tjrannum; 2, Aut deramine ineulpata tutelsB Juxto lena.** 

■d manitetam idololatiiam a^lM bJaa- Pamus in Bplst. ad Romaii.. col. UW. 

you m. 11 
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same age, pamphlets on public wealth, especially one entitled 
A Brief Conceit of English Policy.^ 

52. The author to whom we allude is Antonio Serra, a 

native of Cosenza, whose short treatise on the 
themmns causes which may render gold and silver abundant 
of obtain- j^ couutrics that have no mines is dedicated to the 
without Count de Lemos, " from the prison of Vicaria, this 
°'*™»- tenth day of July, 1613." It has hence been 
inferred, but without a shadow of proof, that Serra had been 
engaged in the conspiracy of his fellow-citizen Campanella, 
fourteen years before. The dedication is in a tone of great 
flattery, but has no allusion to the cause of his imprisonment, 
which might have been any other. He proposes, in his preface, 
not to discuss political government in general, of which he 
thinks that the ancients have treated sufficiently, if we well 
understood their works ; and still less to speak of justice and 
injustice, the civil law being enough for this ; but merely whttC 
are the causes that render a country destitute of mines abun- 
dant in gold and silver, which no one has ever considered, 
though some have taken narrow views, and fancied that a low 
rate of exchange is the sole means of enriching a country. 

53. In the first part of this treatise, Serra divides the 
His causes causcs of Wealth, that is. of abundance of money, 
of wealth, into general and particular accidents (accidenti com^ 
muni e proprj) : meaning, by the former, circumstances which 
may exist in any country ; by the latter, such as are peculiar 
to some. The common accidents are four, — abundance of 
manufactures, character of the inhabitants, extent of com- 
merce, and wisdom of government. The peculiar are, chiefly, 
the fertility of the soil, and convenience of geographical posi- 
tion. Serra prefere manufactures to agriculture : one of his 
reasons is their indefinite capacity of multiplication ; for no 
man, whose land is fully cultivated by sowing a hundred bush- 
els of wheat, can sow with profit a hundred and fifty ; but, in 
manufactures, he may not only double the produce, but do this 
a hundred times over, and that with less proportion of ex- 
pense. Though this is now evident, it is perhaps what had 
not been tnuch remarked before. 

1 This bean the initials of W. S., which cmnstances unnecessaiy to mention, can- 
some have idiotically talcen for William not produce the manuscript authority oa 
Shakspuare. I liaye some reason to be* which this opinion is founded. It hai 
lieve that there was an editi m considerably been reprinted more than onoe, if I 
earlier tlian that of 1584, but, from cir- take not, in modem HimM. 
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54. Venice, according to Serra, held the first place as a 
commercial city, not onlj in Italy, but in Europe ; His praiM 
"for experience demonstrates tliat all the merchan- <>' Venice, 
discs which come from Asia to Europe pass through Venice, 
and thence are distributed to other parts." But, as this must 
evidently exclude all the traffic by the Cape of Good Hope, 
we can only understand Serra to mean the trade with the 
Levant It is, however, worthy of observation, that we are 
apt to fall into a vulgar error in supposing that Venice was 
crushed, or even materially affected, as a commercial city, by 
the discoveries of the Portuguese.* She was, in fact, more 
opulent, as her buildings of themselves may prove, in the 
sixteenth century, than in any preceding age. The French 
trade from ^farseilles to the Levant, which began later to 
flounsh, was what impoverished Venice, rather than that of 
Portugal with the East Indies. This republic was the per- 
petual theme of admiration with the Italians. Serra com- 
pares Naples with Venice : one, he says, exports grain to a 
vast amount, the other imports its whole subsistence : money 
is valued higher at Naples, so that there is a profit in bringing 
it in, — its export is forbidden ; at Venice it is free : at Naples 
the public revenues are expended in the kingdom ; at Venice 
they are principally hoarded. Yet Naples is poor, and Venice 
rich. Such is the effect of her commerce and of the wisdom 
of her government, which is always uniform ; while in king- 
doms, and far more in viceroyalties, the system changes with 
the persons. In Venice the method of choosing magistrates 
is in such perfection, that no one cani come in by corruption 
or favor, nor can any one rise to high offices who has not been 
tried in the lower. 

55. All causes of wealth, except those he has enumerated, 
Serra holds to be subaltern or temporary : thus the low rate 
of exchange is subject to the common accidents of commerce. 

* [Perhaps It Is too much to nj, that yean after the rojage of Vasco di Gaxna. 

Venice wu not materiallr affected by the One of the senators recommended his col- 

Portuguew commerce with India ; when, leases to employ their money In Indu* 

though she became posltirely richer In cing the Saltan of Egypt to obstract the 

the sixteenth century than before, her yoyages of the Portuguese to Calient, so 

progress would haye been more rapid had that the state might poisuss again the 



the monopoly of the spice-trade remained whole commerce in spices : ** II che h stato 
In her hands. A remarkable proof of sin qua graa parte della rieehesai nostra. 



the apprehensions which tlie discovery e M non poter pii fkrlo, flra brere dorri 

of the passage by the Cape excited at esser cagione delht nostra porerti e deUa 

Venice, appears by a letter of Loigl da nostra roylna." — Lettere <U L. da Porto, 

Porto, author of the novel on Romeo and 1832, vol. it p. 476. — 1847.] 
Jnliet, written •? early as lfiO0, jort too 
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It 8ceni8, however, to have been a theory of superficial 
Low rate of reasoners on public wealth, that it depended on the 
exchange exchanges far more than is really the case ; and, 
tiai to in the second part of this treatise, Serra opposes a 
wealth. particular writer, named De Santis, wlio had ac- 
counted in this way alone for abundance of money in a state. 
Serra thinks, that to reduce the weight of coin may sometimes 
be an allowable expedient, and better than to raise its denomi- 
nation. The difference seems not very important. The coin 
of Naples was exhausted by the revenues of absentee proprie- 
tors, wliich some had proposed to withhold, — a measui-e to 
which Serra justly objects. This book has been reprinted at 
Milan in the collection of Italian economists, and, as it antici- 
pates the principles of what has been called the mercantile 
theory, deserves some attention in following the progress of 
opinion. The once celebrated treatise of Mun — England's 
Treasure by Foreign Trade — was written before 1 G40 ; but, 
not being published till after the Restoration, we may post- 
pone it to the next period. 

5G. Last in time among political philosophers before the 
Hobbes : ^liddle of the centur}', we find the greatest and most 
his pouti- famous, Thomas Hobbes. His treatise De Give was 
cai worka. panted in 1 G42 for his private friends. It obtained, 
however, a considerable circulation, and excited some ani- 
madversion. In 1047, he published it at Amsterdam, with 
notes to vindicate and explain what had been censured. In 
1650, an English treatise, with the Latin title, De Corpora 
Politico, appeared ; and, in 1651, the complete system of his 
philosophy was given to the world in the Leviathan. These 
three works bear somewhat the same relation to one another 
that the Advancement of Learning does to the treatise De 
Augmentis Scientiarum : they are in efiect the same ; the 
same order of subjects, the same arguments, and, in most 
places, either the same words, or such variations as occurred 
to the second thoughts of the writer ; but much is more copi- 
ously illustrated and more clearly put in the latter than in the 
former ; while much also, from whatever cause, is withdrawn, 
or considerably modified. Whether the Leviathan is to be 
reckoned so exclusively his last thoughts that we should pre- 
sume him to have retracted the passages that do not appear 
in it, is what every one must determine for himself. I sbaU 
endeavor to present a comparative analysis of the three trea- 
tises, with some preference to the last. 
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57. Those, he begins by observing, who have hitherto writ- 
ten upon civil policy, have assumed that man is an xnaijidirf 
animal framed for society ; as if nothing else were bi« three 
requii-ed for the institution of commonwealths than *"* 
that men should agree upon some terms of compact which 
they call laws. But this is entirely false. That men do 
naturally seek each other's society, he admits, by a note in the 
published edition of De Cive ; but political societies are not 
mere meetings of men, but unions founded on the faith of 
covenants. Nor does the desire of men for society imply that 
ihey are fit for it : many may desire it who will not readily 
submit to its necessary conditions.* Tliis he left out in the 
two other treatises ; thinking it, perhaps, too great a concession 
to admit any desire of society in man. 

58. Nature has made little odds among men of mature 
age as to strength or knowledge. No reason, therefore, can 
be given why one should, by any intrinsic superiority, command 
others, or possess more than they. But there is a great 
difference in their passions : some through vainglory seeking 
pre-eminence over their fellows ; some willing to allow equality, 
but not to lose what they know to be good for themselves. 
And this contest can only be decided by battle showing which 
is the stronger. 

59. All men desire to obtain good and to avoid evil, espe- 
cially death. Hence they have a natural right to preserve 
their own lives and limbs, and to use all means necessary for 
this end. Every man is judge for himself of the necessity of 
the means, and the greatness of the danger. And hence he 
has a right by nature to all things, to do what he wills to 
others, to possess and enjoy all he can; for he is the only 
judge whether they tend or not to his preservation. But 
every other man has the same right Hence there can be no 
injury towards another in a state of nature. Not that in such 
a state a man may not sin agtiinst God, or transgress the laws 
of nature;* but injury, which is doing any thing without 
right, implies human laws that limit right. 

I " Sorletates ftntem clrllee non sunt Benin, ant leges natnmles rlolare Impos. 

ni«ri con g n wii us, sed fbedera, quibns tar stbile nit. Nun ii\)ustitia erga homines 

cWniUfl fldeff et pacta nocemaria sunt. . . . supponit leges humanas, quales in statu 

Alia res est appetere alU esse caparem. natumli nullse sunt.*' — De CWe, c. 1. 

Appvtunt enim till qui tamen conditlones This he left out in the later treatises. lie 

a^uas. sine quibus sorltrtas esse non potest, says afterward (sect. 28), ^' Omne damnum 

•ccipore per superbiam non dignantur." homini iUatum legis naturmlis Tlolatlo 

* " Moo quod In tali statu peocare in atque In Deum ii^uiia eat." 
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60. Thus the state of man in natural liberty is a 'state of 
war, — a war of every man against every man, wherein the 
notions of right and wrong, justice and injustice, have no 
place. Irresistible might gives of itself right, which is no- 
thing but the physical liberty of using our power as we will 
for our own preservation and what we deem conducive to it. 
But as, through the equality of natural powers, no man pos- 
sesses this irresistible superiority, this state of universal war 
is contraiy to his own good, which he necessarily must desire. 
Hence his reason dictates that he should seek peace as far as 
he can, and strengthen himself by all the helps of war against 
those with whom he cannot have peace. This, then, is the first 
fundamental law of nature ; for a law of nature is nothing 
else than a rule or precept found out by reason for the avoid- 
ing what may be destructive to our life. 

61. From this primary rule another follows, — that a man 
should be willing, when others are so too, as far forth as for 
peace and defence of himself he shall think it necessary, to 
lay down his right to all things, and to be contented with so 
much liberty against other men as he would allow to other 
men against himself. This may be done by renouncing his 
right to any thing, which leaves it open to all, or by transfer- 
ring it specially to another. Some rights, indeed, as those to 
his life and limbs, are inalienable ; and no man lays down the 
right of resisting those who attack them. But, in general, he 
is bound not to hinder those to whom he has granted or aban- 
doned his own right from availing themselves of it : and such 
hinderance is injustice or injury ; that is, it is sine jure, liis 
jus being already gone. Such injury may be compared to 
absurdity in argument, being in contradiction to what he has 
already done, as an absurd proposition is in contradiction to 
what the speaker has already allowed. 

62. The next law of nature, according to Hobbes, is that 
men should fulfil their covenants. What contracts and cove- 
nants are, he explains in the usual manner. None can 
covenant with God, unless by special revelation; therefore 
vows are not binding, nor do oaths add any thing to the 
swearer's obligation. But covenants entered into by fear, 
ho holds to be binding in a state of nature, though they may 
be annulled by the law. That the observance of justice, that 
b, of our covenants, is never against reason, Hobbes Ia1x>r8 
to prove ; for, if ever its violation may have turned out sue- 
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cessful, this, being contrary to probable expectation, ought not 
to influence us. ** That which gives to human actions the 
relish of justice is a certain nobleness or gallantness of cou- 
rage rarely found ; by which a man scorns to be beholden for 
the contentment of his life to fraud, or breach of promise." * 
A short gleam of something above the creeping selfishness of 
his ordinary morality ! 

63. He then enumerates many other laws of nature, such 
as gratitude, comi>lai8ance, equity, all subordinate to the main 
one of preserving peace by the limitation of the natural right, 
as he supposes, to usurp all. These laws are immutable and 
eternal : the science of them is the only true science of moral 
philosophy; for that is nothing but the science of what is 
goo<l and evil in the conversation and society of mankind. In 
a state of nature, private appetite is the measure of good and 
evil. But all men agree that peace is good; and therefore 
the means of peace, which are the moral virtues or laws of 
nature, are good also, and their contraries evil. These laws 
of nature are not properly called such, but conclusions of 
reason as to what should be done or abstained from ; they 
are but theorems concerning what conduces to conservation 
and defence ; whereas law is strictly the word of him that by 
right has command over others. But, so far as these are 
enacted by God in Scripture, they are truly laws. 

64. These laws of nature, being contrary to our natural 
passions, are but words of no strength to secure any one 
without a controlling power. For, till such a power is erected, 
every man will rely on his own force and skill. Nor will the 
conjunction of a few men or families be sufficient for security; 
nor that of a great multitude, guided by their own particular 
judgments and appetites. For if we could suppose a great 
multitude of men to consent in the observation of justice and 
other laws of nature, without a common power to keep them 
all in awe, we might as well suppose all mankind to do the 
same ; and then there neither would be, nor need to be, any 
civil government or commonwealth at all, because there would 
be peace without subjection.^ Hence it becomes necessary 
to confer all their power on one man, or assembly of men, to 
bear their person or represent them ; so that every one shall 
o^-n himself author of what shall be done by such representa- 
tive. It is a covenant of each with each, that he will be 

> LbtUUmh, e. Ifi * Id., e. 17. 
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governed in such a manner, if the other will agree to the 
same. This is the generation of the great Leviathan, or 
mortal God, to whom, under the immortal God, we owe our 
peace and defence. In him consists the essence of the com- 
monwealth, which is one person; of whose acts' a great 
multitude, by mutual covenant, have made themselves the 
authors. 

65. This person (including, of course, an assembly as weU 
as an individual) is the sovereign, and possesses sovereign 
power ; and such power may spring from agreement or from 
force. A commonwealth, by agreement or institution, is when 
a multitude do agree and covenant, one with another, that 
whatever the major part shUl agree to represent them shall 
be the representative of them all. After this has been done, 
the subjects cannot change their government without its coiv- 
sent ; being bound by mutual covenant to own its actions. If 
any one man should dissent, the rest would break their cove- 
nant with him. But there is no covenant with the sovereign. 
He cannot have covenanted with the whole multitude as one 
party, because it has no collective existence till the common- 
wealth is formed; nor with each man separately, because the 
acts of the sovereign are no longer his sole acts, but those of 
the society, including him who would complain of the breach. 
Nor can the sovereign act unjustly towards a subject ; for he 
who acts by another's authority cannot be guilty of injustice 
towards him: he may, it is true, commit iniquity, that is, 
violate the laws of God and nature, but not injury. 

66. The sovereign is necessarily judge of all proper means 
of defence, of what doctrines shall be taught, of all disputes 
and complaints, of rewards and punishments, of war and peace 
with neighboring commonwealths, and even of what shall be 
held by each subject in property. Property, he admits in one 
place, existed in families before the institution of civil society ; 
but between different families there was no meum and tuum. 
These are by the law and command of the sovereign ; and 
hence, though every subject may have a right of property 
against his fellow, he can have none against the sovereign. 
These rights are incommunicable, and inseparable from the 
sovereign power : there are others of minor importance, which 
he may alienate ; but, if any one of the former is taken away 
from him, he ceases to be truly sovereign. 

67. The sovereign power cannot be limited nor divided 
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Hence tl ere can be but three simple forms of commonwealth, 
— monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy. The first he great- 
ly prefers. The king has no private interest apart from the 
people, whose wealth, honor, security from enemies, internal 
tranquillity, are evidently for his own good. But, in the other 
forms, each man may have a private advantage to seek. In 
popular assemblies, there is always an aristocracy of orators, 
interrupted sometimes by the temporary monarchy of one 
orator. And though a king may deprive a man of all ho 
possesses to enrich a flatterer or favorite, so may also a demo- 
cratic assembly, where there may be as many Neroes as 
orators, each with the whole power of the people *he gov- 
erns. And these orators are usually more powerful to hurt 
others than to save them. A king may receive counsel of 
whom* he will ; an assembly, from those only who have a right 
to belong to it ; nor can their counsel be secret. They are 
also more inconstant both from passion and from their num- 
bers ; the absence of a few often undoing all that had been 
done before. A king cannot disagree with himself; but an 
assembly may do so, even to producing civil war. 

68. An elective or limited king is not the sovereign, but 
the sovereign's minister ; nor can there be a perfect form of 
government where the present ruler has not power to dispose 
of the succession. His power, therefore, is wholly without 
bounds; and coiTelativo must be the people's obligation to 
obey. Unquestionably there are risks of mischiefs and 
inconveniences attending a monarchy : but these are less 
than in the other forms ; and t"he worst of them is not 
comparable to those of civil war, or the anarchy of a state 
of nature, to which the dissolution of the commonwealth 
would reduce us. 

69. In the exercise of government, the sovereign is to be 
guided by one nmxim, which contains all his duty: Sahis 
populi suprema lex. And in this is to be reckoned not only 
the conservation of life, but all that renders it happy. For 
this is the end for which men entered into civil society, that 
they might enjoy as much happiness as human nature can 
attain. It would be therefore a violation of the law of na- 
ture, and of the trust reposed in them, if sovereigns did not 
study, as far as by their power it may be, that their subjects 
should be furnished with every thing necessary, not for life 
alone, but for the delighU^ of life. And even those who have 
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acquired empire by conquest must dcsiie to have men fit to 
serve them, and should, in consistency with their own aims, 
endeavor to provide what will increase their sti*ength and 
courage. Taxes, in the opinion of Hobbes, should be laid 
equally, and rather on expenditure than on revenue: the 
prince should promote agriculture, fisheries, and commerce, 
and, in genei*al, whatever makes men happy and prosperous. 
Many just reflections on the art of goveniment are Uttered by 
Hobbes, especially as to the inexpediency of interfering too 
much with personal liberty. No man, he observes in another 
place,, is so far free as to be exempted from the sovereign 
•poWer; but, if liberty consists in the paucity of restraining 
laws, he sees not why this may not be had in monarchy as 
well as in a popular government The dream of so many 
political writers, a wise and just despotism, is pictured by 
Hobbes as the perfection of political society. 

70. But most of all is the sovereign to be free from any 
limitation by the power of the priesthood. This is chiefly to be 
dreaded, that he should command any thing under the penalty 
of death, and the clergy forbid it under the penalty of dam- 
nation. The pretensions of -the see of Rome, of some bishops 
at home, and those of even the lowest citizens, to judge for 
themselves and determine upon public religion, are dangerous 
to the state, and the frequent cause of wars. The sovereign, 
therefore, is alone to judge whether religions are safely to be 
admitted or not. And it may be urged, that princes are 
bound to cause such doctrine as they think conducive to their 
subjects* salvation to be taught, forbidding every other, and 
that they cannot do otherwise in conscience. This, however, he 
does not absolutely determine. But he is clearly of opinion, 
that, though it is not the case where the prince is infldeV th€ 
head of the state, in a Christian commonwealth, is head alsc 
of the church ; that he, rather than any ecclesiastics, is the 
judge of doctrines ; that a church is the same as a common- 
wealth under the same sovereign, the component members 
of each being precisely the same. This is not very far 
i-emoved from the doctrine of Hooker, and still less from 
the practice of Henry VIII. 



* " Imperantibus autem non Chiistianis bus rero, hoc est. In Us qtisB pertlnsnt ad 

Ida est fcdeda 
De Give, e. Ui 
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71. Tho second class of common weal tlis, those by forci- 
ble acquisition, differ more in origin than in their subsequent 
character from such as he has been discussing. The rights 
of sovereignty are the same in both. Dominion is acquired 
by generation or by conquest; the one parental, the other 
despotical. Parental power, however, he derives not so much 
from having given birth to, as from having preserved, the 
child ; and, with originality and acuteness, thinks it belongs by 
nature to the mother rather than to the father, except where 
there is some contract between the parties to the contrary. 
The act of maintenance and nourishment conveys, as he sup- 
poses, an unlimited power over the child, extending to life 
and death ; and there can be no state of nature between 
parent and child. In his notion of patriarchal authority, he 
seems to go as far as Filmer ; but, more acute than Filmer, 
perceives that it affords no firm, basis for political society. 
By conquest, and sparing the lives of the vanquished, they 
become slaves; and, so long as they are held in bodily 
confinement, there is no covenant between them and their 
master; but, in obtaining corporal liberty, they expressly or 
tacitly covenant to obey him as their lord and sovereign. 

72. The political philosophy of Ilobbes had much to fik 
the attention of the world, and to create a sect of admir- 
ing partisans. The circumstances of the time, and the 
character of tho passing generation, no doubt, |K)werfully 
conspired with its intrinsic qualities; but a system so ori- 
ginal, so intrepid, so disdainful of any appeal but to the 
common reason and common interests of mankind, so un- 
affectedly and perspicuously proposed, could at no time 
have failed of success. From the two rival theories, — on 
the one hand, that of original compact between the prince 
and people, derived from antiquity, and sanctioned by tho 
authority of fathers and schoolmen ; on the other, that of 
an absolute patriarchal transmuted into an absolute regal 
power, which had become prevalent among part of the 
English clergy, — Hobbes took as much as might conciliate 
a hearing from both, an original covenant of the multitude 
and an unlimited authority of the sovereign. But he had 
a substantial advantage over both these parties, and espe- 
cially the latter, in establishing the happiness of the com- 
munity as the sole final cause of government, both in its 
institution and its continuance ; the great fundamental theo- 
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rem upon which all political science depends, bjt sometimes 
obscured or lost in the pedantry of theoretical writers.^ 

73. In the positive system of Hobbes we find less cause 
for praise. We fall in, at the very outset, with a strange 
and indefensible paradox, — the natural equality of human 
capacities, — which he seems to have adopted rather in op- 
position to Aristotle's notion of a natural right in some 
men to govern, founded on their superior qualities, than 
because 4t was at all requisite for his own theory. By 
extending this alleged equality, or slightness of difference, 
among men, to physical strength, he has more evidently 
shown its incompatibility with experience. If superiority 
in mere strength has not often been the source of political 
powor, it is for two reasons : first, because, though there is 
a vast interval between the strongest man and the weakest, 
there is generally not much between the former and him 
who comes next in vigor; and, secondly, because physical 
strength is multiplied by the aggregation of individuais, so 
that the stronger few may be overpowered by the weaker 
many ; while in mental capacity, comprehending acquired 
skill and habit as well as natural genius and disposition, 
both the degrees of excellence are removed by a wider 
distance ; and, what is still more important, the aggregation 
of the powers of individuals does not regularly and cer- 
tainly augment the value of the whole. That the real or 
ap>knowledged superiority of one man to his fellows has been 

* [It was imputed to Ilobbes by Home Creditur ; adyenis in partibos esse ride- 

of the royalists, that he had endeavored bar ; 

to conciliate Cromwell, and make his own Perpetuo jubeor regis abesse dome. 

residence in England secure, by the un- 

limited doctrine of submission to powor In patriam rideo tuteUe non bene oertuB, 

that he lays down. ThU is said by Sed nuUo potui tutior e^se loco. 

Clarendon ; but I had been accustomed to 

look on it as an unfounded conjecture. Londinum yenienji, ne clam yenisse Tide- 
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Ilobbes wrote at the age of eighty-four, Concilio stat^ [sic] eonciliaiidas 
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Omnia miles erat, committier omnia et unl 
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Impia Cromwelli, jua acelerique da- W. Moleeworth's edition), vol. i. p. zeUL 
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the ordinary source of power, is sufficiently evident from 
what we daily see among cliildren, and must, it should 
seem, be admitted by all who derive civil authority from 
choice, or even from conquest; and therefore is to be in- 
ferred from the veiy system of Hobbes. 

74. That a state of nature is a state of war; that men, 
or at least a very large proportion of men, employ force of 
every kind in seizing to themselves what is in the posses- 
sion of others, — is a proposition for which Hobbes incurred 
as much obloquy as for any one in his writings ; yet it is 
one not easy to controvert. But, soon after the publication 
of the Leviathan, a dislike of the Calvinistic scheme of 
universal depravity, as well as of his own, led many con- 
siderable men- into the opposite extreme of elevating too 
much the dignity of human nature; if by that term they 
meant, and in no other sense could it be applicable to this 
question, the real practical character of the majority of the 
species. Certainly the sociableness of man is as much a 
part of his nature as his selfishness : but whether this pro- 
pensity to society would necessarily or naturally have led 
to the institution of political communities, may not be very 
clear; while we have proof enough in historical traditions, 
and in what we observe of savage nations, that mutual 
defence by mutual concession — the common agreement not 
to attack the possessions of each other, or to permit 
strangers to do so — has been the true basis, the final aim, 
of those institutions, be they more or less complex, to which 
we give the appellation of commonwealths. 

75. In developing, therefore, the origin of civil society, 
Hobbes, though not essentially differing from his predeces- 
sors, has placed the truth in a fuller light It does not seem 
equally clear, that his own theory of a mutual covenant be- 
tween the members of an unanimous multitude to become one 
people, and to be represented, in all time to come, by such 
a sovereign government as the majority should determine, 
affords a satisfactory groundwork for the rights of political 
society. It is, in the first place, too hypothetical as a fact. 
That such an agreement may have been sometimes made by 
independent families, in the first coming- together of commu- 
nities, it would be presumptuous to deny : it carries upon the 
face of it no improbability, except as to the design of binding 
posterity, which seems too refined for such a state of mankind 
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as we must suppose ; but it is surely possible to account for 
the general fact of civil government in a simpler way; and 
what is most simple, though not alwajrs true, is, on the 
first appearance, most probable. If we merely suppose an 
agreement, unanimous of course in those who concur in it, to 
be governed by one man, or by one council, promising that 
they shall wield the force of the whole against any one who 
shall contravene their commands issued for the public good, 
the foundation is as well laid, and the commonwealth as firmly 
est^iblished, as by the double process of a mutual covenant to 
constitute a people, and a popular determination to constitute 
a government It is true that Hobbes distinguishes a com- 
monwealth by institution, which he supposes to be founded on 
this unanimous consent, from one by acquisition, for which 
force alone is required. But as the force of one man goes but 
a little way towards compelling the obedience of others, so 
as to gain the name of sovereign power, unless it is aided 
by the force of many who voluntarily conspire to its ends, this 
sort of commonwealth by conquest will be found to involve 
the previous institution of the more peaceable kind. 

76. This theory of a mutual covenant is defective also in a 
most essential point. It furnishes no adequate basis for any 
commonwealth beyond the lives of those who established it. 
The right, indeed, of men to bind their children, and through 
them a late posterity, is sometimes asserted by Hobbes, but in 
a very transient manner, and as if he was aware of the weak- 
ness of his ground. It might be inquired, whether the force 
on which alone he rests the obligation of children to obey can 
give any right beyond its own continuance ; whether the absur- 
dity he imputes to those who do not stand by their own 

. engagements is imputable to such as disregard the covenants 
of their forefathers; whether, in short, any law of nature 
requires our obedience to a government we deem hurtful, 
because, in a distant age, a multitude whom we cannot trace 
bestowed unlimited power on some unknown persons from 
whom that government pretends to derive its succession. 

77. A better ground for the subsisting rights of his Levia- 
than is sometimes suggested, though faintly, by Hobbes him- 
self: " If one refuse to stand to what the major part shall or- 
dain, or make protestation against any of their decrees, he does 
contrary to his covenant, and therefore unjustly ; and whether 
he be of the congregation or not, whether his consent be asked 
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or not, he must either submit to their decrees, or be led in the 
condition of war he was in before, wherein he might without 
injustice be destroyed by any man whatsoever."* This re- 
newal of the state of war, which is the state of nature ; this 
denial of the possibility of doing an injury to any one who 
does not obey the laws of the commonwealth, — is enough to 
silence the question why we are obliged still to obey. The 
established government, and those who maintain it, being 
strong enough to wage war against gainsayers, give them the 
option of incurring the consequences of such warfare, or of 
complying with the laws. But it seems to be a corollary fram 
this, that the stronger part of a commonwealth, which may 
not always be the majority, have not only a right to despise 
the wishes, but the interests, of dissentients. Thus, the more 
we scrutinize the theories of Ilobbes, the more there appears 
a deficiency of that which only a higher tone of moral senti- 
ment can give, — a security for oureelves against the appetites 
of others, and for them against our own. But it may be 
remarked, that his supposition of a state of war, not as a per- 
manent state of nature, but as just self-defence, is perhaps 
the best footing on which we can place the right to inflict 
severe, and especially capital, punishment upon offenders 
a^minst the law. 

78. The positions so dogmatically laid down as to the im- 
possibility of mixing different sorts of government, were, even 
in the days of Hobbes, contradicted by experience. Several 
republics had lasted for ages under a mixed aristocracy and 
democracy; and there had sui*ely been sufficient evidence that 
a limited monarchy might exist, though, in the revolution of 
ages, it might, one way or other, pass into some new type 
of polity. And these prejudices in favor of absolute power 
are rendered more dangerous by panuloxes unusual for an 
Knglishman, even in those days of high prerogative when 
I loblxjs began to write, — that the subject has no property 
relatively to the sovereign ; and, what is the fundamental error 
of his whole system, that nothing done by the prince can be 
injurious to any one else. This is accompanied by the other 
portents of Hobbism scattered through these treatises, espe- 
cially the Leviathan, that the distinctions of right and wrong, 
moral good and evil, are made by the laws ; that no man can 
do amiss who obeys the sovereign authority; tlmt, though pri- 

> Ler., e. 18. 
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vate belief is of necessity beyond the prince's control, it is 
according to his will, and in no other way, that we must wor- 
sliip God. 

79. The political system of Hobbes, like his moral system, 
of which, in fact, it is only a portion, sears up the heart.* 
» It takes away the sense of wrong, that has consoled the wise 
and good in their dangers, the proud appeal of innocence 
under oppression, like that of Prometheus to the elements, 
uttered to the witnessing world, to coming ages, to the just 
ear of Heaven. It confounds the principles of moral appro- 
bation, the notions of good and ill desert, in a servile idola- 
try of the monstrous Leviathan it creates; and, after sacriQcing 
all right at the altar of power, denies to the Onmipotent the 
prerogative of dictating the laws of his own worship. 



Section m. 



Roman Juriiprndenoe — Grotins on the Laws of War and Peace — Analysb of this 

Work — Defence of it against some Strictoree. 

80. In the Roman jurisprudence, we do not find such a 
Civil jurista clustcr of eminent men during this period as in 
of thia pe- the sixteenth century ; and it would, of course, 
^^' be out of our province to search for names little 

now remembered, perhaps, even in foi-ensic practice. Many 
of the writings of Fabre of Savoy, who has been mentioned 
in the present volume, belong to the first years of this century. 
Farinacci, or Farinaceus, a lawyer of Rome, obtained a cele- 
brity, which, after a long duration, has given way in the 
progress of legal studies, less directed than formerly towards 
a superfluous erudition.* But the work of Menochius, De 
Praesumptionibus, or, as we should express it, on the rules of 
evidence, is said to have lost none of its usefulness, even 
since the decline of the civil law in France.* No book, per- 
haps, belonging to this period, is so generally known as the 
Commentaries of Vinnius on tlie Institutes, which, as far as I 
know, has not been superseded by any of later date. Con- 
ringius of Helmstadt may be reckoned, in some measure, 

1 Biogr. UniT. « Td. 
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among the writers on jurisprudence, though chiefly in the 
line of historical illustration. The Elementa Juris Civilis, 
by 2^uch, is a mere epitome, but neatly executed, of the 
principal heads of the Roman law, and nearly in its own 
words. Arthur Duck, another Englishman, has been praised, 
even by foreigners, for a succinct and learned, though ele- 
mentary and popular, treatise on the use and authority of the 
civil law in different countries of Europe. This little book 
is not disagreeably written; but it is not, of course, from 
England that much could be contributed towards Roman 
jurisprudence. 

81. The larger principles of jurisprudence, which link that 
science with general morals, and especially such as soam oa 
relate to the intercourse of nations, were not left ^^' 
untouched in the great work of Suarez on laws. I have not, 
however, made myself particularly acquainted with this por- 
tion of his large volume. Spain appears to have been the 
country in which these questions were originally discussed 
upon principles broader than precedent, as well as upon 
precedents themselves; and Suarez, from the general com- 
prehensiveness of his views in legislation and ethics, is likely 
to have said well whatever he may have said on the subject 
of international law. But it does not appear that he is 
much quoted by later writers. 

82. The name of Suarez is obscure in comparison of one 
who soon came forward in the great field of natu- orotiog Dt 
ral jurisprudence. This was Hugo Grotius, whose Juw Beui 
famous work, De Jure Belli et Pacis, was published ** *^ ' 
at Paris in 1 625. It may be reckoned a proof of the extraor- 
dinary diligence, as well as quickness of parts, which distin- 
guished this writer, that it had occupied a very short part of 
his life. He first mentions, in a letter to the younger Thua- 
nus in August, 1623, that he was employed in examining the 
principal questions which belong to the law of nations.^ In 
the same year, he recommends the study of that law to another 
of his correspondents, in such terms as bespeak his own atten- 
tion to it.' According to one of his letters to Grassendi, quoted 
by Stewart, the scheme was suggested to him by Peiresc 

> ** Venor In •xaminuidls eontroTenUa iii.. chap. U.)t bat from one anteeedentlr 

pnedpuls qua ad Joflffentiam pertinent/' published in 1648, and entitled Grottl 
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83. IJ is acknowledged by every one, that the publication 
Bneceea of of this treatise made an epoch in the philosophical, 
tbii work, and almost, we might say, in the political, history of 
Europe. Those who sought a guide to their own conscience 
or that of others, those who dispensed justice, those who ap- 
pealed to the public sense of right in the intercourse of 
nations, had recourse to its copious pages for what might 
direct or justify their actions. Within thirty or forty years 
from its publication, we find the work of Grotius generally 
received as authority by professors of the Continental univer- 
sities, and deemed necessary for the student of civil law, at 
least in the Protestant countries of Europe. In England, 
from the difference of laws and from some other causes which 
might be assigned, the influence of Grotius was far slower, 
and even, ultimately, much less ^neral. He was, however, 
treated with great respect as the founder of the modem law of 
nations, which is distinguished from what formerly bore that 
name by its more continual reference to that of nature. But, 
when a book is little read, it is easily misrepresented ; and as 
a new school of philosophers rose up, averse to much of the 
principles of their predecessors, but, above all things, to their 
tediousness, it became the fashion not so much to dispute the 
tenets of Grotius, as to set aside his whole work, among the 
barbarous and obsolete schemes of ignorant ages. For this 
purpose, various charges have been alleged against it by men 
of deserved eminence, not, in my opinion, very candidly, or 
with much real knowledge of its contents. They have had, 
however, the natural effect of creating a prejudice, which, 
from the sort of oblivion fallen upon the book, is not likely to 
die away. I shall, therefore, not think myself performing 
an useless task in giving an analysis of the treatise De 
Jure Belli et Pacis; so that the reader, having seen for 
himself what it is, may not stand in need of any argu- 

jurifl, noQ illius priyatS, ex quo l^nleii et parte secunds partis Hbri, qaem 9am- 
rabulae victitant, 8ed gentium ae publici ; mam Theologiae inficripeit ; praMertim ubi 
quam prsestabilem scientiam Cicero to- de jufltitia a^t ac de legibua. Usum pro- 
cans consistere ait in federibus, paotio- plus raonstrabunt Pandectae, libro primo 
nibus, conditionibus populorum, regum, atquo ultimo ; et codex Justinianeus, li- 
nationum, in omni denique Jure belli et bro primo et faribus postremL^. Nostri 
paris. Higus juris principia quomodo ex temporis juris consulti pauci juris gentium 
morali philosophia petenda sunt, mon- ac publici controrersias attigere. eoque 
strare poterunt Platonis ae Ciceronis de magis eminent, qui id fecere, Vasquius, 
legibus liber. Sed Platonis summas ali- llottomannus. Gentilis." — Epist. xri. This 
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ments or testimonj to refute those who hav^e represented 
it as it is not 

84. The book maj be considered as nearly original, in its 
general platform, as any work of man, in an ad- luorigi' 
vnnced stage of civilization and learning, can be. It n»uty. 

is more so, perhaps, than those of Montesquieu and Smith. 
No one had before gone to the foundations of international 
law so as to raise a complete and consistent superstructure ; 
few had handled even separate parts, or laid down any satis- 
factory rules concerning it. Grotius enumerates a few pre- 
ceding writers, especially Ayala and Albericus Gentilis ; but 
does not mention Soto in this place. Grentilis, he says, is 
wont, in determining controverted questions, to follow either 
a few precedents not always of the best description, or even 
the authority of modem lawyers, in their answers to cases, 
many of which are written with more regard to what the 
consulting parties desire, than to what real justice and equity 
demand. 

85. The motive assigned for this undertaking is the noblest 
" I saw," he says, ** in the whole Cliristian world, a jtg motiTa 
license of fighting, at which even barbarians might "^ oi^ject. 
blush ; wars begun oh trifling pretexts, or none at all, and car- 
ried on without reverence for any divine or human law, as if 
that one declaration of war let loose every crime.** The sight 
of such a monstrous state of things had induced some, like 
Erasmus, to deny the lawfulness of any war to a Christian. 
But this extreme, as he justly observes, is rather pernicious 
than otherwise ; for, when a tenet so paradoxical and imprac- 
ticable is maintained, it begets a prejudice against the more 
temperate course which he prepares to indicate. " Let, there- 
fore,** he says afterwards, " the laws be silent in the midst of 
arms ; but those laws only which belong to peace, the laws 
of civil life and public tribunals, not such as are eternal, and 
fitted for all seasons, unwritten laws of nature, which subsist 
in what the ancient form of the Romans denominated ^ a pure 
and holy war.* *' * 

86. " I have employed, in confirmation of this natural and 
national law, the testimonies of philosophers, of his- hu uitbo 
torians, of poets, lastly even of orators : not that we ****" 
should indiscriminately rely upon them ; for they are apt to 

1 *« Em t«b pnro ploqne duello TCp«taiidM momo.** It wai a CMt pcodlgloiiitT 
frequent In the oplnkn of the Rnmene. 
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say what may serve their party, their subject, or their cause ; 
but because, when many at different times and places affirm 
the same thing for certain, we may refer this unanimity to 
some genei^ cause, which, in such questions as these, can be 
no other than either a right deduction from some natural prin- 
ciple or some common agreement. The former of these de- 
notes the law of nature ; the latter, that of nations : the 
difference whereof must be understood, not by the language 
of these testimonies, for writers are very prone to confound 
the two words, but from the nature of the subject. For what- 
ever cannot be clearly deduced from true premises, and yet 
appears to have been generally admitted, must have had its 
origin in free consent. . . . The sentences of poets and 
orators have less weight than those of history ; and we oflen 
make use of them, not so much to corroborate what we say. 
as to throw a kind of ornament over it.'* " I have abstained," 
he adds afterwards, ^^ from all that belongs to a different sub- 
ject, as what is expedient to be done ; since this has its own 
science, that of politics, which Aristotle has rightly treated 
by not intermingling any thing extraneous to it ; while Bodin 
has confounded that science with this which we are about to 
treat If we sometimes allude to utility, it is but in passing, 
and distinguishing it from the question of justice.'* ^ 

87. Grotius derives the origin of natural law from the 
Foundation sociable character of mankind. " Among things com- 
er natural mon to mankind is the desire of society ; that is, not 
^' of every kind of society, but of one that is peaceable 

and ordered according to the capacities of his nature with 
others of his species. Even in children, before all instruction, 
a propensity to do good to others displays itself, just as pity in 
that age is a spontaneous affection." We perceive by this re- 
mark, that Grotius looked beyond the merely rational basis of 
natural law to the moral constitution of human nature. The 
conservation of such a sociable life is the source of that law 
which is strictly called natural ; which comprehends, in the first 
place, the abstaining from all that belongs to others, and the 
restitution of it (if by any means in our possession), the fulfil- 
ment of promises, the reparation of injury, and the right of hu- 
man punishment. In a secondary sense, natural law extends to 
prudence, temperance, and fortitude, as being suitable to man's 
nature. And, in a similar lax sense, we have that kind of jus- 

*■ ^* ProlefOBMiia in Ubrom dt Jut BtUL" 
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tioe itoelf called distributive (Jkavefirtruoi), which prefers abetter 
man to a woi*8e, a relation to a stranger, the poorer man to a 
richer, according to the circumstances of the party and the 
case.^ And this natural hiw is properly defined " the dictate 
of right reason, pointing out a moral guilt or rectitude to be 
inherent in any action, on account of its agreement or dis- 
agreement with our rational and social nature ; and conse- 
quently that such an action is either forbidden or enjoined by 
God, the author of nature." * It is so immutable, that Grod 
himself cannot alter it ; a position which he afterwards limits 
by a restriction we have seen in Suarez, that if God com- 
mand any one to be killed, or his goods to be taken, this 
would not render murder or theft lawful, but, being com- 
manded by the Lord of life and all things, it would cease to 
be murder or theft. This seems little better than a sophism 
unworthy of Gix)tius ; but he meant to distinguish between an 
abrogation of the law of nature, and a dispensation with it in 
a particular instance. The original position, in fact, is not 
stated with sufficient precision, or on a right principle. 

88. Voluntary or positive law is either human or revealed. 
The former is either that of civil communities, pcmIUyv 
which are assemblages of freemen, living in society ^'^' 

for the sake of laws and common utility ; or that of nations, 
which derives its obligation from the consent of all or many 
nations : a law which is to be proved, like all unwritten law, 
by continual usage and the testimony of the learned. The 
revealed law he divides in the usual manner, but holds that 
no part of the Mosaic, so far as it is strictly a law, is at pre- 
sent binding upon us. But much of it is confirmed by the 
Christian Scriptures, and much is also obligatory by the law 
of nature. This last law is to be applied, a priori^ by the 
conformity of the act in question to the natural and social 
nature of man ; a posteriori^ by the consent of mankind : the 
latter argument, however, not being conclusive, but highly 
probable, when the agreement is found in all, or in all the 
more civilized nations.' 

89. Perfect rights, after the manner of the jurists, he dis- 
tinguishes from imperfect. The former are called suoj omr 
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own, properly speaking, the objects of what they styled 
Perfect and commutative justice: the latter are denominated fit- 
imperfect nesses (aptittidtnes), such as equity, gratitude, and 
tightB. domestic affection prescribe, but which are only the 
objects of distributi ve or equitable justice. This distinction is 
of the highest importance in the immediate subject of the 
work of Grotius ; since it is agreed on all hands that no law 
gives a remedy for the denial of these ; nor can we justly, in a 
state of nature, have recourse to arms in order to enforce 
them.^ 

90. War, however, as he now proceeds to show, is not ab- 
LftwAii solutely unlawful either by the law of nature or that 
<»«" of of nations, or of revelation. The proof is, as usual 

with Grotius, very diffuse ; his work being, in fact, 
a magazine of arguments and examples with rather a supere- 
rogatory profusion.* But the Anal)aptist and Quaker super- 
stition has prevailed enough to render some of his refutation 
not unnecessary. After dividing war into public and private, 
and showing that the establishment of civil justice does not 
universally put an end to the right of private war (since cases 
may arise when the magistrate cannot be waited for, and 
others where his interference cannot be obtained), he shows 
that the public war may be either solemn and regular accord- 
ing to the law of nations, or less regular on a sudden emer- 
gency of self-defence ; classing also under the latter any war 
which magistrates not sovereign may in peculiar circumstances 
levy.^ And this leads him to inquire what constitutes sove- 
reignty ; defining, after setting aside other descriptions, that 
power to be 8ovei*eign whose acts cannot be invalidated at the 
pleasure of any other human authority, except one, which, as 
in the case of a successor, has exactly the same sovereignty 
as itself.^ 

91. Grotius rejects the opinion of those who hold the peo 
Resistance P^® ^ ^ everywhere sovereign, so that they may 
by subjects restrain and punish kings for miscovemment ; quot- 

ing many authorities for the irresponsibility of kings. 
Here he lays down the principles of non-resistance, which he 
more fully inculcates in the next chapter. But this is done 
with many distinctions as to the nature of the principality) 
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which may be held by very different conditions. He speaks 
of patrimonial kingdoms, which, as he supposes, may be 
alienated like an inheritance. But, where the government can 
be traced to popular consent, he owns that this power of alien- 
ation should not be presumed to be comprised in the grant. 
Those, he says, are much deceived, who think, that, in king- 
doms where the consent of a senate or other body is required 
for new laws, the sovereignty itself is divided; for these 
restrictions must be understood to have been imposed by the 
prince on his own will, lest he should be entrapped into some- 
thing contrary to his deliberate intention.* Among other 
things in this chapter, he determines that neither an unequal 
alliance (that is, where one party retains great advantages) nor 
a feudal homage takes away the character of sovereignty 
from the inferior ; so far, at least, as authority over his own 
subjects is concerned. 

92. In the next chapter, Grotius dwells more at length on 
the alleged right of subjects to resist their governors, and 
altogether repels it, with the exception of strict self-defence, 
or the improbable case of a hostile spirit, on the prince's part, 
extending to the destruction of his people. Barclay, the 
opponent of Buchanan and the Jesuits, had admitted the right 
of resistance against enormous cruelty. If the king has abdi- 
cated the government, or manifestly relinquished it, he may, 
afler a time, be coasidered merely a private person. But 
mere negligence in government is by no means to be reckoned 
a i-elinquishment.' And he also observes, tliat if the sove- 
reignty be divided between a king and part of his subjects, 
or the whole, he may be resisted by force in usurping their 
share, because he is no longer sovereign as to that ; which 
he holds to be the case, even if the right of war be in him ; 
since that must be understood of a foreign war, and it could 
not be maintained that those who partake the sovereignty have 
not the right to defend it ; in which predicament a king may 
lose even his own share by the right of war. He proceeds to 
the case of usurpation ; not such as is warranted by long pre- 
scription, but while the circumstances that led to the unjust 
possession subsist Against such an usurper he thinks it law* 
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fill to rebel, so long as there is no treaty or voluntary act of 
allegiance, at least if the government de jure sanctions the 
insun-ection. But, where there may be a doubt whether the 
lawful ruler has not acquiesced in the usurpation, a private 
pei^son ought rather to stand by possession, than to take the 
decision upon himself.* 

93. The right of war, which we must here understand in the 

largest sense, — the employment of force to resist 
naturally force, though by private men, — resides in all man- 
0? TO**** kind. Solon, he says, taught us that those common- 
wealths would be happy wherein each man thought 
the injuries of others were like his own.^ The mere sociabi- 
lity of human nature ought to suggest this to us. And, though 
Grotius does not proceed with this subject, he would not have 
doubted that we are even bound by the law of nature, not 
merely that we have a right, to protect the lives and goods of 
others against lawless violence, without the least reference to 
positive law or the command of a magistrate.' If this has 
been preposterously doubted, or affected to be doubted, in 
England, of late years, it has been less owing to the pedantry 
which demands an expi-ess ^Titten law upon the most pressing 
emergency, than to lukewarmness, at the best, in the public 
cause of order and justice. The expediency of vindicating 
these by the slaughter of the aggressors must depend on the 
peculiar circumstances ; but the right is paramount to any 
positive laws, even if (which with us is not the case) it were 
difficult to be proved from them. 

94. We now arrive at the first and fundamental inquiry, 
Right What is the right of self-defence, including the de- 
of Mif- fence of what is our own ? There can, says Grotius, 

be no just cause of war (that is, of using force ; for 
he is now on the most general ground) but injury. For this 
reason, he will not admit of wars to preserve the balance of 
j)Ower. An imminent injury to ourselves or our property 
renders repulsion of the aggressor by force legitimate. But 
here he argues rather weakly and inconsistently through ex- 
cess of charity ; and, acknowledging the strict right of killing 
one who would otherwise kill us, thinks it more praiseworthy 
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to accept the alternative.^ The right of killing one who in- 
flicts a smaller personal injury, he wholly denies ; and with 
respect to a rohber, while he admits he may be slain by 
natural law, is of opinion that the gospel has greatly limited 
the privilege of defending our property by such means. Al- 
most all jurists and theologians of his day, he says, carry it 
farther than he docs.* To public warfare he gives a greater 
latitude than to private self-defence, but without assigning 
any satisfactory reason ; the true reason being, that so rigid a 
scheme of ethics would have rendered his book an Utopian 
theory, instead of a practicable code of law. 

95. Injury to our rights, therefore, is a just cause of war. 
But what are our rights ? What is property ? whence does it 
come ? what may be its subjects ? in whom does it reside ? 
Till these questions are determined, we can have but crude 
and indefinite notions of injury, and, consequently, of the 
rights we have to redress it The disquisition is necessary, 
but it must be long ; unless, indeed, we acquiesce in what we 
find already written, and seek for no stable pnnciples upon 
which this grand and primary question in civil society (the 
rights of pro[>erty and dominion) may rest Here then begins 
what has seemed to many the abandonment by Grotius of his 
general subject^ and what certainly suspends, for a considerable 
time, the inquiry into international law, but still not, as it 
seems to me, an episodical digression, at least for the greater 
part, but a natural and legitimate investigation, springing 
immediately from the principal theme of the work, connected 
with it more closely at several intervals, and ultimately 
reverting into it But of this the reader will judge as we 
proceed with the analysis. 

96. Grotius begins with rather too romantic a picture of 
the early state of the world, when men lived on the j^, ^^^^ 
spontaneous fruits of the earth, with no property, andUmi- 
exccpt in what each had taken from the common ** **"** 
mother's lap. But this happy condition did not, of course, 
last very long ; and mankind came to separate and exclusive 
possession, each for himself, and against the world. Original 
dccupancy by persons, and division of lands by the ccmmu- 
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nity, he rightly holds to be the two sources of territorial pro- ' 
priety. Occupation is of two sorts ; one by the community 
(per umversitcUetn), the other (per fundos) by several posses- 
sion. What is not thus occupied is still the domain of the 
state. Gix)tius conceives that mankind have reserved a right 
of taking what belongs to others, in extreme necessity. It is 
a still more remarkable limitation of the right of property, 
that it carries very far his notions of that of transit ; main* 
taining that not only rivers, but the territory itself, of a state 
may be peaceably entered, and that permission cannot be 
refused, consistently with natural law, even in the case of 
armies: nor is the apprehension of incurring the hostility 
of the power, who is thus attacked by the army passing 
through our territory, a sufficient excuse.* This, of courae, 
must now be exploded. Nor can, he thinks, the transit of 
merchandise be forbidden or impeded by levying any further 
tolls than are required for the incident expenses. Strangers 
ought to be allowed to settle, on condition of obeying the 
laws, and even to occupy any waste tracts in the territory;* 
a position equally untenable. It is less unreasonably that he 
maintains the general right of mankind to buy what they want, 
if the other party can spare it; but he extends too far liis prin- 
ciple, that no nation can be excluded by another from privi- 
letjes which it concedes to the rest of the world. In all these 
positions, however, we perceive the enlarged and pliilanthropic 
spirit of the system of Grotius, and his disregard of the 
usages of mankind when they clashed with his Christian prin- 
ciples of justice. But, as the very contrary supposition has 
been established in the belief of the present generation, it 
may be doubtful whether his own testimony wUl be thought 
sutRcient. 

97. The original acquisition of property was, in the infancy 
Right of of human societies, by division or by occupancy : it 
occupancy, jg j^q^ \yj occupancy alone. PauUus has reckoned 
as a mode of original acquisition, if we have caused any thing 
to exist, ^^ Si quid ipsi, ut in rerum natum esset, fecimus." This, 
though not well expressed, must mean the produce of labor. 
Grotius observes, that this resolves itself into a continuance 
of a prior right, or a new one by occupancy, and therefore no 
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peculiar mode of acquisition. In those things which natiirallj 
belong to no one, there may be two sorts of occupation, — do- 
minion or sovereignty, and property. And, in the former senso 
at least, rivers, and bays of the sea, are capable of occupation. 
In what manner this may be done, he explains at length.^ 
But those who occupy a portion of the sea have no right to 
obstruct others in fishing. This had been the subject of a 
controversy of Grotius with Selden; the one in his Mare 
Liberum denying, the other in his Mare Clausum sustaining, 
the right of England to exclude the fishermen of Holland 
from the seas which she asserted to be her own. 

98. The right of occupancy exists as to things derelict, or 
abandoned by their owners. But it is of more ReUoquiah- 
importance to consider the presumptions of such ™«>' <>'*'• 
relinquishment by sovereign states, as distinguished from mere 
prescription. The non-claim of the owner, during a long 
period, seems the only means of giving a right where none 
originally existed. It must be the silent acquiescence of one 
who knows his rights and has his free will. But, when this 
abandonment has once taken place, it bars unborn claimants ; 
for he who is not bom, Grotius says, has no rights : *^ Ejus qui 
nondum est natus nullum est jus."' 

99. A right over persons may be acquired in three ways, — 
by generation, by their consent, by their crime. In 
children, we are to consider three periods, — that of n^fgomJ^ 
imperfect judgment, or infancy ; that of adult age in ^J^8en•- 
the father's family ; and that of emancipation, or foris- 
familiation, when they have ceased to form a part of it. In 
the first of these, a cliild is capable of property in possession^ 
but not in enjoyment ; in the second, he is subject to the 
parent, only in actions which affect the family ; in the third, 
he is wholly his own master. All beyond this is positive law. 
The paternal power was almost peculiar to the Romans, 
though the Persians are said to have had something of the 
same. Grotius, we perceive, was no ally of those who ele- 
vated the patriarchal power, in order to found upon it a 
despotic polity ; nor does he raise it by any means so high as 
Bodin. The customs of Eastern nations would, perhaps, have 
warranted somewhat more than he concedes.' 

100. Consent is the second mode of acquiring domiuion. 

>ai. «o 4 •Id.,6. 
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The consociation of male and female is the first species ol* 
Byconrent it, which is principally in marriage, for which the 
inmarriHge. promise of the woman to be faithful is required. 
But he tliinks that there is no mutual obligation by the law 
of nature ; which seems designed to save the polygamy of the 
patriarchs. He then discusses the chief questions as to 
divorce, polygamy, clandestine marriages, and incest ; holding, 
that no unions are forbidden by natural law, except in the 
direct line. Concubines, in the sense of the Roman jurispru- 
dence, are true Christian wives.* 

101. In all other consociations except marriage, it is a rule 
In common- that the majority can bind the minority. Of these, 
wealth*. ^Y^Q principal is a commonwealth. And here he 
maintains the right of every citizen to leave his country, and 
that the state retains no right over those whom it has ban- 
ished. Subjection, which may arise from one kind of consent, 
is either private or public : the former is of several species, 
among which adoption, in the Roman sense, is the noblest, 
and servitude the meanest. In the latter case, the master has 
not the right of life and death over his servants, though some 
laws give him impunity. He is perplexed about the right 
over persons born in slaveiy, since liis theory of its origin 
will not support it. But in the case of public subjection, 
where one state becomes voluntarily subject to another, he 
finds no difficulty about the unborn, because the people is the 
same, notwithstanding the succession of individuals ; which 
seems paying too much deference to a legal fiction.^ 

102. The right of alienating altogether the territory, he 
Right of grants to patrimonial sovereigns ; but he denies 
alienating that a part can be separated from the rest without its 
»"*«** • consent, either by the community or by the sove- 
reign, however large his authority may be. This he extends 
to subjection of the kingdom to vassalage. The right of 
Alienation alienating private property by testament is founded, 
by testa- he thinks, in natui*al law ;^ a position wherein I can 
°**° ■ by no means concur. In conformity with this, he 
derives the right of succession by intestacy from the pre- 
sumed intention of the deceased, and proceeds to dilate on the 
different rules of succession established by civil laws. Yet 
the rule, that paternal and maternal heirs shall take respect* 
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ively what descended from the ancestors on each side, he 
conceives to be founded in the law of nature, though subject 
to the right of bequest' 

103. In treating of the acquisition of property by the law 
of nations, he means only the arbitrary constitutions 

of the Roman and other codes. Some of these he property 
deems founded in no solid reason, though the law- jypodti?* 
givers of every country have a right to detennine 
such matters as they think fit. Thus the Roman law 
recognizes no property in animals fercR natura, which tliat 
of modem nations gives, he says, to the owner of the soil 
where they are fouml, not unreasonably any more than the 
.opposite maxim is unreasonable. So of a treasure found 
in the earth, and many other cases, wherein it is hard to 
say that the law of nature and reason prescribes one rule 
more than another.* 

104. The rights of sovereignty and property may ter- 
minate by extinction of the ruling or (possessing KxtincUon 
family without provision of successors. Slaves then <>''*«*»'•• 
become free ; and subjects, their own masters : for there can 
be no new right by occupancy in such. But a people or 
community may cease to exist, though the identity of persons, 
or even of race, is not necessary for its continuance. It 
may expire by voluntary dispersion, or by subjugtition to 
another state. But mere change of place by simultaneous 
emigration will not destroy a political society, much less a 
change of internal government. Hence, a ix;public becoming 
a monarchy, it stands in the same relation to other commu- 
nities as before, and, in particular, is subject to all its former 
debts.' 
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105. In a chapter on the obligations which the right of 
g^^^ property imposes on others than the proprietor, we 
■uisticai find some of the more delicate questions in the 
''^ "** casuistry of natural law, such as relate to the bond 
fide possessor of another's property. Grotius, always siding 
with the stricter moralists, asserts that he is bound not only 
to restore the substance, but the intermediate profits, without 
any claim for the valuable consideration which he may have 
paid. His commentator Barbeyrac, of a later and laxer 
school of casuistry, denies much of this doctrine.' 

106. That great branch of ethics which relates to the 
Pro lues ohligjition of promises has been so diffusively handled 

by the casuists as well as philosophers, that Grotius, 
deserves much credit for the brevity with which he has 
laid down the simple principles, and discussed some of the 
more difficult problems. That mere promises, or nuda pcu^a^ 
where there is neither mutual benefit, nor what the jurists 
call synallagmatic contract, are binding on the conscience, 
whatever they may be, or ought to be, in law, is maintained 
against a distinguished civilian, Francis Connan; nor does 
Barbeyrac seem to dispute this general tenet of moral 
philosophers. Puffendorf, however, says that there is a tacit 
condition in promises of this kind that they can be performed 
without great loss to the promiser; and Cicero holds them 
to be released, if their performance would be more detri- 
mental to one party than serviceable to the other. This 
gives a good deal of latitude; but perhaps they are, in 
such cases, open to compensation without actual fulfilment 
A promise given without deliberation, according to Grotius 
himself, is not binding. Those founded on deceit or error 
admit of many distinctions ; but he determines, in the cele- 
brated question of extorted promises, that they are valid 
by the natural, though their obligation may be annulled by 
the civil, law. But the promisee is bound to release a pro- 
mise thus unduly obtained.^ These instances are sufficient 
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to show the spirit in which Grotius always approaches the 
decision of moral questions ; serious and learned, rather than 
profound in seeking a principle, or acute in establishing 
a distinction. In the latter quality, he falls much below his 
annotator Barbejrac, who had, indeed, the advantage of 
coming nearly a century after him. 

107. In no part of his work has Grotius dwelt so much 
on the rules and distinctions of the Roman law as in ^ , ^ 

... uontnets. 

Ins chapter on contracts ; nor was it yerj easy or 
desirable to avoid it.^ The wisdom of those great men, from 
the fragments of whose determinations the existing juris- 
prudence of Europe, in subjects of this kind, has been chiefly 
derived, could not be set aside without presumption, nor 
appropriated without ingratitude. Less fettered, at least in 
the best age of Roman jurisprudence, by legislative inter- 
ference than our modem lawyers have commonly been, they 
resorted to no other principles than those of natural justice. 
That the Roman law, in all its parts, coincides with the 
best possible platform of natural jurisprudence, it would 
be foolish to assert ; but that in this great province, or ratlier 
demesne-land, of justice, the regulation of contracts between 
man and man, it does not considerably deviate from the right 
line of reason, has never been disputed by any one in the 
least conversant with the Pandects. 

108. It will be manifest, however, to the attentive reader of 
Grotius, in tliis chapter, that he treats the s'ibject coMidnwi 
of contract as a part of ethics rather than of juris- ethically, 
prudence; and it is only by the frequent parallelism of 
the two sciences that the contrary could be suspected. Thus 
he maintains, that, equality being the principle of the contract 
by sale, either party is forced to restore the difference arising 
from a misapprehension of the other, even without his own 
fault; and this whatever may be the amount, though the 
civil law gives a remedy only where the difference exceeds 
one-half of the price.' And in several other places he 
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diverges equally from that law. Not that he ever con- 
templated what Smith seems to have meant hj '* natural 
jurisprudence," a theory of the principles which ought to run 
through, and to be the foundation of, the laws of all nations. 
But he knew that the judge in the tribunal, and the inward 
judge in the breast, even where their subjects of determi- 
nation appear essentially the same, must have different 
boundaries to their jurisdiction; and that, as the general 
maxims and inflexible forms of external law, in attempts 
to accommodate themselves to the subtilties of casuistry, 
would become uncertain and arbitrary, so the finer emotions 
of the conscience would lose all their moral efficacy by 
restraining the duties of justice to that wliich can be enforced 
by the law. In the course of this twelfth chapter, we come 
to a question much debated in the time of Grotius, — the 
lawfulness of usury. After admitting, against the common 
opinion, that it is not repugnant to the law of nature, he yet 
maintains the prohibition in the Mosaic code to be binding 
on all mankind.^ An extraoixlinary position, jt would seem, 
in one who had denied any part of that system to be truly 
an universal law. This was, however, the usual determi- 
nation of casuists ; but he follows it up, as was also usual, 
with so many exceptions as materially relax and invalidate 
the application of his rule. 

109. The next chapter, on promissory oaths, is a corollary 
Promissory to the last two. It WHS the opinion of Gix>tius, as it 
oaths. i^ ]^j^gjj Qf jQl theologians, and, in truth, of all 

mankind, that a promise or contract not only becomes more 
solemn, and entails on its breach a severer penalty, by 
means of this adjuration of the Supreme Being, but may 
even acquire a substantial validity by it, in cases where 
no prior obligation would subsist.' This chapter is distin- 
guished by a more than usually profuse erudition. But, 
notwithstanding the rigid observance of oaths which he deems 
incumbent by natural and i*evealed law, he admits of a con- 
siderable authority in the civil magisti'ate, or other superior, 
as a husband or father, to annul the oaths of inferiors before- 
hand, or to dispense with them aftcrwaixls ; not tliat they can 
release a moral obligation, but that the obligation itself is 
incurred under a tacit condition of their consent And he 
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seems, in rather a singular manner, to hint a kind of approval 
of such dispensations by the church.* 

110. Whatever has been laid dov^Ti by Grotius in the last 
three chapters as to the natural obligations of man- sngac*. 
kind, has an especial reference to the main purport g*°J^ ^ 
of this great work, the duties of the supreme power, towards 
But the engagements of sovereigns give rise to many ■"*^*** 
questions which cannot occur in those of private men. In the 
chapter which ensues, on the promises, oaths, and contracts of 
sovereigns, he confines himself to those engagements which 
immediately affect their subjects. These it is of great impor- 
tance, in the author's assumed province of the general confessor 
or casuist of kings, to place on a right footing ; because they 
have never wanted subservient counsellors, who would wrest 
the law of conscience, as well as that of the land, to the inter- 
ests of power. Grotius, in denying that the sovereign may 
revoke his own contracts, extends this case to those made by 
him during his minority, without limitation to such as have 
been authorized by his guardians.' His contracts with hia 
subjects create a true obligation, of which they may claim, 
though not enforce, the performance. He hesitates whether 
to call this obligation a civil or only a natural one ; and, in 
fact, it can only be determined by positive law.' Whether the 
successors of a sovereign are bound by his engagements, must 
depend, he observes, on the political constitution, and on the 
nature of the engagement. Tliose of an usurper he deter- 
mines not to be binding, which should probably be limited to 
domestic contracts, though his language seems large enough 
to comprise engagements towards foreign states.^ 

111. We now return from what, in strict language, may 
pass for a long digression, though not a needless one, p^biie 
to the main stream of international law. The title of treaties, 
the fifleenth chapter is on Public Treaties. After several 
divisions, which it would at present be thought unnecessary to 
specify so much at length, Grotius enters on a question not 
then settled by theologians, whether alliances with infidel pow- 
ers were, in any circumstances, lawful. Francis I. had given 
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great scandal in Europe by his league with the Turk. And, 
though Grotius admits the general lawfulness of such alliances, 
it is under limitations which would hardly have borne out the 
court of France in promoting the aggrandizement of the com- 
mon enemy of Christendom. Another and more extensive 
head in the casuistry of nations relates to treaties that have 
been concluded without the authority of the sovereign. Tliat 
lie is not bound by these engagements is evident as a leading 
rule ; but the course which, according to natural law, ought to 
be taken in such circumstances, is often doubtful. The famous 
(capitulation of the Roman army at the Caudine Forks is in 
point. Grotius, a rigid casuist, determines that the senate 
were not bound to replace their army in the condition from 
which the treaty had delivered them. And this seems to be a 
rational decision, though the Romans have sometimes incurred 
the censure of ill faith for their conduct. But if the sove- 
reign has not only by silence acquiesced in the engagement 
of his ambassador or general, which of itself, according to 
Grotius, will not amount to an implied ratification, but recog- 
nized it by some overt act of his own, he cannot afterwards 
plead the defect of sanction.^ 

112. Promises consist externally in words, really in the in- 
Their inter- teution of the parties. But, as the evidence of this 
pretaUon. intention must usually depend on words, we should 
adapt our general rules to their natural meaning. Common 
usage is to determine the interpretation of agreements, except 
where terms of a technical sense have been employed. But if 
the expressions will bear different senses, or if there is some 
apparent inconsistency in different clauses, it becomes neces- 
sary to collect the meaning conjecturally, from the nature of 
the subject, from the consequences of the proposed interpre- 
tation, and from its bearing on other parts of the agreement. 
This serves to exclude unreasonable and unfair constructions 
from the equivocal language of treaties, such as was usual in 
former times to a degree which the greater prudence of con- 
tracting parties, if not their better faith, has rendered im|X)ssi- 
ble in modern Europe. Among other rules of interpretation, 
whether in private or public engagements, he lays down one, 
familiar to the jurists, but concerning the validity of which 
some have doubted, — that things favorable, as they style 
them, or conferring a benefit, are to be construed largely; 
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things odious, or onerous to one party, are not to be stretched 
beyond the letter. Our own law, as is well known, adopts 
this distinction between remedial and penal statutes ; and it 
seems (whei-ever that which is favorable in one sense is not 
odious in another) the most eC[uitable principle in public con- 
ventions. The celebrated question, the cause, or, as Polybius 
more truly calls it, the pretext, of tlie second Punic War, 
whether the terms of a treaty binding each party not to 
attack the allies of the other shall comprehend those who have 
entered subsequently into alliance, seems, but rather on 
doubtful grounds, to be decided in the negative. Several 
other cases from history are agreeably introduced in this 
chapter.* 

113. It is often, he observes, important to ascertain whether 
a treaty be personal or real ; that is, whether it affect only 
the contracting sovereign or the state. The treaties of re- 
publics are always real or permanent, even if the form of 
government should become monarchical ; but the converse is 
not true as to those of kings, which are to be interpreted 
according to the probable meaning where there are no words 
of restraint or extension. A treaty subsists with a king, 
though he may be expelled by his subjects ; nor is it any 
breach of faith to take up arms against an usurper, with the 
lawful sovereign's consent. This is not a doctrine which 
would now be endured.* 

114. Besides those rules of interpretation which depend on 
explaining the words of an engagement, there are others 
which must sometimes be employed to extend or limit the 
meaning beyond any natural construction. Thus, in the old 
law-case, a bequest, in the event of the testator's posthumous 
son dying, was held valid where none was bom ; and instances 
of this kind arc continual in the books of jurisprudence. It 
is equally reasonable sometimes to restrain the terms of a 
promise, where they clearly appear to go beyond the design 
of the promiser, or where supervenient circumstances indicate 
an exception which he would infallibly have made. A few 
sections in this place seem, perhaps, more fit to have been 
inserted in the eleventh chapter. 

115. There is a natural obligation to make amends for 
injury to the natural rights of another, which is extended, 
by means of the establishment of property and of civil society^ 
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to all which the laws have accorded him.^ Hence a cor- 
Obikati relative right arises, but a right which is to be dis- 
to repair tinguishcd fi'om fitness or merit. The jurists were 
^^^y- accustomed to treat expletive justice, which consists 
in giving to every one what is strictly his own, separately 
from attributive justice, the equitable and right dispensa- 
tion of all things according to desert. With the latter, 
Grotius has nothing to do ; nor is he to be charged with 
introducing the distinction of perfect and imperfect rights, 
if, indeed, those phrases are as objectionable as some have 
accounted them. In the far greater part of this chapter, he 
considers the principles of this important province of natural 
law, tlie obligation to compensate damage, rather as it affects 
private persons than sovereign states. As, in most in- 
stances, this falls within the jurisdiction of civil tribunals, 
the rules laid down by Grotius may, to a hasty reader, seem 
ratlier intended as directory to the judge, than to the con- 
science of the offending party. This, however, is not by any 
means the case: he is here, as almost everywhere else, a 
master in morality, and not in law. That he is not obsequi- 
ously following the Roman law, will appear by his determin- 
ing against the natural responsibility of the owner for 
injuries committed, without his fault, by a slave or a beast.* 
But sovereigns, he holds, are answerable for the piracies and 
robberies of their subjects when they are able to prevent them. 
This is the only case of national law which he discusses; 
but it is one of high importance, being, in fact, one of the 
ordinary causes of public hostility. This liability, however, 
does not exist where subjects, having obtained a lawful com- 
mission by letters-of-marque, become common pirates, and do 
not return home. 

116. Thus far, the author begins in the eighteenth chapter, 
Rishtsb ^® have treated of rights founded on natural law, 
law of with some little mixture of the arbitrary law of 
natioM. nations. We come now to those which depend 
wholly on the latter. Such are the rights of ambassadors. 
We have now, therefore, to have recourse more to the usage 
of civilized people than to theoretical principles. The prac- 
tice of mankind has, in fact, been so much more uniform as to 
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the privileges of ambassadors than other matters of national 
intercourse, that they early acquired the authority Thoneof 
and denomination of public law. The obligation to MnbM». 
receive ambassadors from other sovereign states, **"" 
the respect due to them, their impunity in offences committed 
by their principals or by themselves, are not, indeed, wholly 
founded on custom, to the exclusion of the reason of the case ; 
nor have the customs of mankind, even here, been so unlike 
themselves as to furnish no contradictory precedents: but 
they afford, perhaps, the best instance of a tacit agreement, 
distinguishable both from moral right and from positive 
convention, which is specifically denominated the law of 
nations. It may be mentioned, that Grotius determines in 
favor of the absolute impunity of ambassadors ; that is, their 
irresponsibility to the tribunals of the country where they 
reside, in the case of personal crimes, and even of conspiracy 
against the government. This, however, he founds alto- 
gether upon what he conceives to have been the prevailing 
usajre of civilized states.* 

117. The next chapter, on the right of sepulture, appears 
more excursive than any other in the whole treatise. Right of 
The right of sepulture can hardly become a public "P"**"*^ 
question, except in time of war ; and, as such, it might have 
been shortly noticed in the third book. It supplies Grotius, 
however, with a brilliant prodigality of classical learning.* 
But the next is far more important It is entitled punfah- 
On Punishments. The injuries done to us by others "«"*■• 
give rise to our right of compensation, and to our right of 
punishment. We have to examine the latter with the more 
care, that many have fallen into mistakes from not duly 
apprehending the foundation and nature of punishment. 
Punishment is, as Grotius rather quaintly defines it, "Malum 
passionis, quod infligitur ob malum actionis," — evil inflicted on 
another for the evil which he has committed. It is not a part 
of attributive, and hardly of expletive justice ; nor is it, in 
its primary design, proportioned to the guilt of the criminal^ 
but to the magnitude of the crime. All men have naturally 
a right to punish crimes, except those who are themselves 
equally guilty; but, though the criminal would liave no 
ground to complain, the mere pleasure of revenge is not a 
sutiicient motive to warrant us : there must be an useful enc^ 
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to render punishment legitimate. This end may be the ad- 
vantage of the criminal himself, or of the injured party, or of 
mankind in general. The interest of the injured party here 
considered is not that of reparation, which; though it may 
be provided for in punishment, is no proper pai*t of it, 
but security against similar offences of the guilty party or of 
others. All men may naturally seek this security by punish- 
ing the offender ; and, though it is expedient in civil society 
that this right should be transferred to the judge, it is not 
taken away where recourse cannot be had to the law. Every 
man may, even by the law of nature, punish crimes by which 
he has sustained no injury ; the public good of society re- 
quiring security against offenders, and rendering them com- 
mon enemies.^ 

118. Grotius next proceeds to consider whether these rights 
of punishment are restrained by revelation, and concludes 
that a private Christian is not at liberty to punish any crimi- 
nal, especially with death, for his own security or that of the 
public ; but that the magistrate is expressly empowered by 
Scripture to employ the sword against malefactors. It is 
rather an excess of scrupulousness, that he holds it unbe- 
coming to seek offices which give a jurisdiction in capital 
cases.* 

119. Many things essentially evil are not properly punisha- 
ble by human laws. Such are thoughts and intentions, errors 
of frailty, or actions from which, though morally wrong, 
human society suffers no mischief; or the absence of such 
voluntary virtues as compassion and gratitude. Nor is it 
always necessary to inflict lawful punishment, many circum- 
stances warranting its remission. The ground of punishment 
is th^ guilt of the offender ; its motive is the advantage ex- 
pected from it. No punishment should exceed what is de- 
served ; but it may be diminished according to the prospect of 
utility, or according to palliating circumstances. But, though 
punishments should bear proportion to offences, it does not 
follow that the criminal should suffer no more evil than ho 
has occasioned, which would give him too easy a measure of 
retribution. The general tendency of all that Grotius has 
said in this chapter is remarkably indulgent and humaae, 
beyond the practice or even the philosophy of his age.' 
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120. War is commonly grounded upon the right of punish- 
ing injuries ; so that the general principles upon which this 
right depends upon mankind ought well to be understood, 
before we can judge of so great a matter of national law. 
States, Grotius tliinks, have a riglit, analogous to that of in- 
dividuals out of society, to punish heinous offences against tho 
law of nature or of nations, though not affecting themselves, 
or even any other independent community. But this is to be 
done vei-y cautiously, and does not extend to violations of 
the positive divine law, or to any merely barbarous and irra- 
tionnl customs. Wars undertaken only on this score are 
commonly suspicious. But he goes on to determine that war 
may l)e justly waged against those who deny the being and 
providence of God, though not against idolaters, much less for 
the sake of compelling any nation to embrace Christianity, 
unless they prosecute its professors, in which case they are 
justly liable to punishment. He pronounces strongly in this 
place against the prosecution of heretics.^ 

121. This is the longest chapter in the work of Grotius. 
Several of his positions, as the reader may probably have 
observed, would not bear a close scrutiny ; the rights of indi- 
viduals in a state of nature, of magistrates in civil society, 
and of independent communities, are not kept sufficiently 
distinct ; the equivocal meaning of right, as it exists correla- 
tively between two parties, and as it comprehends the general 
obligations of moral law, is not always guarded against. It is, 
notwithstanding these defects, a valuable commentary, regard 
being had to the time when it appeared, on the principles 
botli of penal jurisprudence and of the rights of w^ar. 

122. It has been a great problem, whether tlie liability to 
punisliment can be transmitted from one person to ^j^,, ^ 
another. This may be asked as to those who have upoiisibi- 
been concerned in the crime, and those who have ^* 
not. In the first case, they are liable as for their own offence, 
in having commanded, connived at, permitted, assisted, the 
actors in the crime before or after its perpetration. States 
arc answerable for the delinquencies of their subjects when 
unpunished. They are also bound either to punish, or to 
deliver up, those who take refuge within their dominions 
from the justice of their own country. He seems, however, to 
admit afterwards, that they need only command such persons 
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to quit the country. But they have a right to inquire into 
and inform themselves of the guilt alleged ; the ancient privi- 
leges of suppliants heing established for the sake of those 
who have been unjustly persecuted at home. The practice 
of modem Europe, he owns, has limited this right of demand- 
ing the delivery or punishment of refugees within nan'ow 
bounds. As to the punishment of those who have been wholly 
innocent of the offence, Grotius holds it universally unjust, 
but distinguishes it from indirect evil, which may often fall 
on the innocent. Thus, when the estate of a father is confis- 
cated, his children suffer, but are not punished ; since their 
succession was only a right contingent on his possession at his 
death.^ It is a consequence from this principle, that a people, 
80 far subject to its sovereign as to have had no control 
upon his actions, cannot justly incur punishment on account 
of them. 

123. After distinguishing the causes of war into pretexts 
Insufficient *"^ motivcs, and setting aside wars without any 
cauBcA of assignable justification as mere robberies, he men- 
^"' tions several pretexts which he deems insufficient ; 

such as the aggrandizement of a neighbor, his construction 
of fortresses, the right of discovery where there is already a 
possessor, however barbarous, the necessity of occupying more 
land. And here he denies, both to single men and to a people, 
the right of taking up arms in order to recover their liberty. 
He laughs at the pretended right of the emperor or of the 
pope to govern the world, and concludes wnth a singular 
warning against wars undertaken upon any pretended explana- 
Dutv of tion of scriptural prophecies.^ It will be antici- 
avoiding it. pated, from the scrupulousness of Grotius in all his 
casuistry, that he enjoins sovereigns to abstain from war in a 
doubtful cause, and to use all convenient methods of avoiding 
it by conference, arbitration, or even by lot Single combat 
itself, as a mode of lot, he does not wholly reject in this 
place. In answer to a question often put, whether a Avar can 
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be just on both sides, he replies, that, in relation to the cause 
or subject, it cannot be so, since there cannot be two opposite 
rights ; but, since men may easily be deceived as to the real 
right, a war may be just on both sides with respect to the 
agents.^ In another part of his work, he observes that 
resistance, even where the cause is not originally just, may 
become such by the excess of the other pjirty. 

124. The duty of avoiding war, even in a just cause, as 
long as possible, is rather part of moral virtue in Andexpe- 
a large sense than of mere justice. But, besides '^^^^y- 
the obligations imposed on us by humanity and by Chris- 
tian love, it is often expedient, for our own interests, to 
avoid war. Of this, however, he says little ; it being plainly 
a matter of civil prudence with which he has no concern.* 
Dismissing, therefore, the subject of this chapter, he comes 
to the justice of wars undertaken for the sake of 
Others. Sovei-eigns, he conceives, are not bound to themke 
take up arms in defence of any one of their sub- of other 
jects who may be unjustly treated. Hence a state 

may abandon those whom it cannot protect without great loss 
to the rest ; but whether an innocent subject may be delivered 
up to an enemy, is a more debated question. Soto and 
Vasquez, casuists of great name, had denied this: Grotius, 
however, determines it affirmatively. This seems a remarka- 
ble exception from the genend inflexibility of his adlierenco 
to the rule of riglit. For on what principle of strict justice 
can a people, any more than private persons, sacrifice, or 
put in jeopardy, the life of an innocent man ? Grotius is 
influenced by the supposition, that the subject ought volun- 
tarily to surrender himself into the hands of the enemy, 
for the public good; but no man forfeits his natural rights 
by refusing to perform an action not of strict social obliga- 
tion.* 

125. Next to subjects are allies, whom the state has bound 
itself to succor ; and friendly powers, though with- 

out alliance, may also be protected from unjust 

attack. Tliis extends even to all mankind; though war 

in behalf of strangers is not obligatory. It is also lawful 

to deliver the subjects of others from extreme mani- 

fest oppression of their rulers ; and, though this has 

oft^n been a mere pretext, we are not on that account to 
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deny the justice of an honest interference. He even thinks 
the right of foreign powers, in such a case, more unequi- 
vocal than that of the oppressed people themselves. At the 
close of this chapter, he protests strongly against those who 
serve in any cause for the mere sake of pay ; and holds them 
worse than the common executioner, who puts none biit crimi- 
nals to dcath.^ 

12G. In the twenty-sixth and concluding chapter of this 
second book, Grotius investigates the lawfulness of 
serve in an bearing arms at the command of superiors, and 
uiguflt determines that subjects are indispensably bound not 
to serve in a war which they conceive to be clearly 
unjust. He even inclines, though admitting the prevailing 
opinion to be otherwise, to think, that, in a doubtful cause, 
they should adhere to the general moral rule in case of 
doubt, and refuse their personal service. This would evi- 
dently be impracticable, and ultimately subversive of poli- 
tical society. It, however, denotes the extreme scrupulosity 
of his mind. One might smile at another proof of this, 
where he determines that the hangman, before the perform- 
ance of his duty, should satisfy himself as to the justice of 
the sentence.^ 

127. The rights of war, that is, of commencing hostility, 
Bights in have thus far been investigated with a comprehen- 
^"^- siveness that has sometimes almost hidden the sub- 

ject. We come now, in the third book, to rights in war. 
Whatever may be done in war is permitted either by the 
law of nature or that of nations. Grotius begins with the 
first. The means morally, though not physically, necessary to 
attain a lawful end, are themselves lawful ; a proposition 
which he seems to understand relatively to the rights of others, 
not to the absolute moral quality of actions ; distinctions which 
are apt to embarrass him. We have, therefore, a right to em- 
ploy force against an enemy, though it may be the cause of 
suffering to innocent persons. The principles of natural law 
authorize us to prevent neutrals from furnishing an enemy 
with the supplies of war, or with any thing else essentitd for 
his resistance to our just demands of redress, such as pro- 
visions in a state of siege. And it is remarkable that ho 
refers this latter question to natural law, because he had not 
found any clear decision of it by the positive law of nations.* 
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128. In acting against an enemy, force is the nature of 
W2ir. But it may be inquired whether deceit is not um of 
also a lawful means of success. The practice of na- ****** 
tions, and the authority of most writers, seem to warrant it 
Grotius dilates on different sorts of artifice, and, after admit- 
ting the lawfulness of such as deceive by indications, comes to 
the question of words equivocal or wliolly false. This he 
first discusses on the general moral principle of veracity, more 
prolixly, and with more deference to authority, than would 
suit a modem reader ; yet this basis is surely indispensable for 
the support of any decision in public casuistry. The right, 
however, of employing falsehood towards an enemy, Avliich he 
generally admits, does not extend to promises, which are always 
to be kept, wliether express or implied, especially when con- 
firmed by oath ; and more greatness of mind, as well as 
more Christian simplicity, would be shown by abstaining 
wholly from falsehood in war. The law of nature does not 
permit us to tempt any one to do that which in him would be 
criminal, as to assassinate his sovereign, or to betray his trust; 
but we have a right to make use of his voluntary offers.^ 

129. Grotius now proceeds from the consideration of natu- 
ral law or justice to that of the general customs of 
mankind, in which, according to him, the arbitrary citftonuof 
law of nations consists. By this, in the first place, ^'^J^ 
though naturally no one is answerable for another, 

it has been established, that the property of every citizen is, 
as it were, mortgaged for the liabilities of the state to which 
he belongs. Hence, if justice is refused to us by the sov- 
ereign, we have a right to indemnification out of the property 
of his subjects. Tliis is commonly called reprisals ; and it is 
a right which every private person would enjoy, were it not 
for the civil laws of most countries, which compel him to 
obtain the authorization of his own sovereign or of some tri- 
bunal. By an analogous right, the subjects of a foreign state 
have sometimes been seized in I'etum for one of our own sub- 
jects unjustly detained by their government* 

130. A regular war, by the law of nations, can only be 
waged between political communities. Wherever Deciiinittoiii 
there is a semblance of civil justice and fixed law, <>' ^"*'- 
such a community exists, however violent may be its actions. 
But a body of pirates or robbers are not one. Absolute inde- 
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pendence, however, is not required for the right of war. A 
formal declaration of war, though not necessary by the law 
of nature, has been rendered such by the usage of civilized 
nations. But it is required even by the former, that we 
should demand reparation . for an injury, before we seek 
redress by force. A declaration of war may be conditional 
or absolute ; and it has been established as a ratification of 
regular hostilities, that they may not be confounded with the 
unwarranted acts of private men. No interval of time is 
required for their commencement after declaration.^ 

131. All is lawful during war, in one sense of the word, 

which by the law and usage of nations is dispun- 
Uw^o^nif- ishable. And this, in formal hostilities, is as much 
tions over the right of One side as of the other. The subjects 
**** of our enemy, whether active on his side or not, be* 
come liable to these extreme rights of slaughter and pillage ; 
but it seems that, according to the law of nations, strangers 
should be exempted from them, unless, by remaining in the 
country, they serve his cause. Women, children, and prisoners 
may be put to death ; quarter or capitulation for life refused. 
On the other hand, if the law of nations is less strict in this 
respect than that of nature, it forbids some things which na- 
turally might be allowable means of defence, as the poisoning 
an enemy, or the wells from which he is to drink. The 
assassination of an enemy is not contrary to the law of nations, 
unless by means of traitors ; and even this is held allowable 
against a rebel or robber, who are not protected by the rules of 
formal war. But the violation of women is contrary to the law 
of nations.^ The rights of war with respect to enemies* pro- 
perty are unlimited, without exception even of churches or 
sepulchral monuments, sparing always the bodies of the dead.* 

132. By the law of nature, Grotius thinks that we acquire 
a property in as much of the spoil as is sufficient to indemnify 
us, and to punish the aggressor. But the law of nations car- 
ries this much farther, and gives an unlimited property in all 
that has been acquired by conquest, which mankind are bound 
to respect. This right commences as soon as the enemy has 
lost all chance of recovering his losses ; which is, in movables, 
as soon as they are in a place within our sole power. Tho 
transfer of property in territories is not so speedy. The goods 
of neutrals are not thus transferred, when found in the cities or 
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on board the vessels of an enemy. Whether the spoil belongs 
to the captors, or to their sovereign, is so disputed a question, 
that it can hardly be reckoned a pait of that law of nations, 
or universal usage, with which Gix)tius is here concerned. 
He thinks, liowever, that wliat is tiiken in public enterprises 
appertains to the state ; and that this has been the general 
practice of mankind. Tlie civil laws of each people may 
modify this, and have frequently done so.^ 

133. Prisoners, by the law of nations, become slaves of 
the captor, and their posterity also. He may pri„on«j, 
treat them as he pleases with impunity. This has bwome 
been astablished by the custom of mankind, in order 
that the conqueror might be induced to spare the lives of the 
vanquished. Some theologians deny the slave, even when 
taken in an unjust war, the right of making his escape ; from 
whom Grotius dissents. But he has not a right, in con- 
science, to resist the exercise of his master's authority. This 
law of nations as to the slavery of prisoners, as he admits, 
has not been universally received, and is now abolished in 
Christian countries, out of respect to religion.* But, strictly, 
as an individual may be reduced into slavery, so may a whole 
conquered people. It is, of couree, at the discretion of the 
conqueror to remit a portion of his right, and to leave as 
much of their liberties and possessions untouched as he 
pleases.' 

184. Tlie next chapter relates to the right of postliminium ; 
one dejHJnding so much on the peculiar fictions of the j^j . ^ . 
Roman jurists, that it seems strange to discuss it as pMtiimi- 
part of an universal law of nations at all. Nor does "*"*"• 
it properly belong to the rights of war which arc between 
belligerent parties. It is certainly consonant to natural just- 
ice, that a citizen returning from captivity should be fully 
restored to every privilege and all property that he had 
enjoyed at home. In modem Europe, there is little to which 
the jtts postiimtnn can, even by analogy, be applied. It has 
been determined, in courts of admiralty, that vessels recap- 
tured after a short time do not revert to their owner. This 
chapter must be reckoned rather episodical.^ 

135. We have thus far looked only at the exterior right, 
accorded by the law of nations to all who wage regular hosti- 
lities in a just or unjust quarrel. This right is one of impunity 
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alone; but before our own conscience, or the tribunal of 
moral approbation in mankind, many things hitlicrto 
tationo? spoken of as lawful must be condemned. In the 
Tightain fj^gt place, an unjust war renders all acts of force 
committed in its prosecution unjust, and binds the 
aggressor before God to reparation. Every one, general or 
soldier, is responsible in such cases for the wrong he has com- 
manded or perpetrated. Nor can any one knowingly retain 
the i)roperty of another obtained by such a war, though he 
should come to the possession of it with good faith.^ And as 
nothing can be done, consistently with moral justice, in an 
unjust war, so, however legitimate our ground for hostilities 
may be, we are not at liberty to transgress the boundaries of 
equity and humanity. In this chapter, Grotius, after dilating 
with a charitable abundance of examples and authorities in 
favor of clemency in war, even towards those who have been 
most guilty in provoking it, specially indicates women, old 
men, and children, as always to be spared ; extending this also 
to all whose occupations are not military. Prisoners are not 
to be put to death, nor are towns to be refused terms of 
capitulation. He denies that the law of retaliation, or the 
necessity of striking terror, or the obstinate resistance of an 
enemy, dispenses with the obligation of saving his life. No- 
thing but some personal crime can warrant the refusal of 
quarter, or the death of a prisoner. Nor is it allowable to 
put hostages to death.^ 

136. All unnecessary devastation ought to be avoided, such 
„ ^ . as the destruction of ti*ees, of houses, especially 

Moderation .« « ii>i^*ii* t A 

required as omamcntal and public buildings, and of every 
to spoil. thing not serviceable in war, nor tending to pro- 
long it, as pictures and statues. Temples and sepulchres are 
to be spared for the same or even stronger reasons. Tliough it 
is not the object of Grotius to lay down any political maxims, 
he cannot refrain in this place from pointing out several con- 
siderations of expediency, which should induce us to restrain 
the license of arms williin the limits of natural law.* There 
is no right by nature to more booty, strictly speaking, than is 
sufficient for our indemnity, wherein are included the expenses 
of the war ; and the property of innocent persons, being 
subjects of our enemies, is only liable in failure of those who 
are primarily aggressors.* 
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137. The persons of prisoners are only liable, in strict 
moral justice, so far as is required for satisfaction ^nd as to 
of our injury. The slavery into which they may be prf«<»««- 
reduced ought not to extend farther than an obligation of per 
petual servitude in return for maintenance. The power over 
slaves by the law of nature is far short of what the arbitrary 
law of nations permits, and does not give a right of exacting 
too severe lal)or, or of inflicting punishment beyond desert. 
The pecidium, or private acquisitions of a slave by economy 
or donation, ought to be reckoned his property. Slaves, how- 
ever, captured in a just war, though one in which they have 
had no concern, are not warranted in conscience to escape, 
and i-ecover their liberty. But the children of such slaves 
are not in servitude by the law of nature, except so far as 
they have been obliged to their master for subsistence in 
infancy. With respect to prisoners, the better course is to 
let them redeem themselves by a ransom, which ought to be 
moderate.* 

138. The acquisition of that sovereignty which was enjoyed 
by a conquered people, or by their rulers, is not only aiw in 
legitimate, so far as is warranted by the punishment «on<i»»«*^ 
they have deserved, or by the value of our own loss, but also 
so far a» the necessity of securing ourselves extends. This 
last is what is often unsafe to remit out of clemency. It is a 
part of moderation in victory to incorporate the conquered 
with our own citizens on equal terms, or to leave their inde- 
pendence on reasonable precautions for our own security. If 
this cannot be wholly conceded, their civil laws and municipal 
magistracies may be preserved, and, above all, the free exer- 
cise of their religion. The interests of conquerors are as 
much consulted, generally, as their reputation, by such lenient 
use of their advantages.* 

139. It is consonant to natural justice that we should 
restore to the original owners all of which they 

have been des{K)iled in an unjust war, when it falls ^Stutkm 
into our hands by a lawful conquest, without regard to ri«»>t 
to the usual limits of postliminium. Thus, if an '^^ 
ambitious state comes to be stripped of its usurpations, this 
should be not for the benefit of the conqueror, but of the 
ancient possessors. Length of time, however, will raise 
the presumption of abandonment.' Nothing should be taken 
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in war from neutral states, except through necessity and with 
compensation. The most ordinary case is that of the passage 
of troops. The neutral is bound to strict impartiality in a 
war of doubtful justice.* But it seems to be the opinion of 
Grotius, that, by the law of nature, every one, even a pri- 
vate man, may act in favor of the innocent party as far aa 
the rights of war extend, except that he cannot appropriate 
to himself the possessions of the enemy ; that right being 
one founded on indemnification. But civil and military laws 
have generally restrained this to such as obey the express 
order of their government.* 

140. The license of war is restrained either by the laws of 
Promi«e« to ^^^^''^ ^"^ nations, which have been already dis- 
enemien and cusscd, or by particular engagement. The obliga- 
pirates. ^j^^ ^^ promises extends to enemies, who are still 
parts of the great socio' y of mankind. Faith is to be kept 
even with tyrants, robbers, and pirates. He here again ad- 
verts to the case of a promise made under an unjust compul- 
sion ; and possibly his reasoning on the general principle is 
not quite put in the most satisfactory manner. It would now 
be argued that the violation of engagements towards the worst 
of mankind, who must be supposed to have some means of 
self-defence, on account of which we propose to treat with 
them, would produce a desperation among men in similar 
circumstances injurious to society. Or it might be urged, that 
men do not lose by their crimes a right to the performance of 
all engagements, especially when they have fulfilled their own 
share in them, but only of such as involve a positive injustice 
towards the other party. In this place he repeats his former 
doctrine, that the most invalid promise may be rendered 
binding by the addition of an oath. It follows, from the gene- 
ral rule, that a prince is bound by his engagements to rebel 
subjects ; above all, if they have had the precaution to exact 
his oath. And thus a change in the constitution of a mo- 
narchy may legitimately take place, and it may become mixed 
instead of absolute by the irrevocable concession of the sov- 
ereign. The rule, that promises made under an unjust com- 
pulsion are not obligatory, has no application in a public and 
regular war.^ Barbeyrac remarks on tliis, that if a conqueror, 
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like Alexander, subdues an unoffending people with no spe- 
cious pretext at all, he does not perceive whj they should be 
more bound in conscience to keep the promises of obedience 
they may have been compelled to enter into, than if he had 
been an ordinary bandit. And this remark shows us, that the 
celebrated problem in casuistry, as to the obligation of com- 
pulsory promises, has far more important consequences than 
the payment of a petty sum to a robber. In two cases, how- 
ever, Grotius holds that we are dispensed from keeping an 
engagement towards an enemy. One of these is, when it has 
been conditional, and the other party has not fulfilled his part 
of the convention. This is, of course, obvious, and can only be 
open to questions as to the precedence of the condition. Tho 
other case is where we retain what is due to us by way of 
compensation, notwithstanding our promise. This is permis- 
sible in certain instances.^ 

141. The obligation of treaties of peace depends on their 
being concluded by the authority which, according to Tr»tiM 
the constitution of the state, is sovereign for this J***^*!^ 
purpose. Kings who do not possess a patnmonial petent 
sovereignty cannot alienate any part of their domin- •"^<»^^- 
ions without the consent of the nation or its representatives : 
they must even have the consent of the city or province which 
is thus to be transferred. In patrimonial kingdoms, the sov- 
ereign may alienate the whole, but not always a part, at 
pleasure. He seems, however, to admit an ultimate right of 
sovereignty, or dominium eminens, by which all states may 
dispose of the property of their subjects, and consequently 
alienate it for the sake of a great advantage, but subject to 
the obligation of granting them an indemnity. He even 
holds that the community is naturally bound to indemnify pri- 
vate subjects for the losses they sustain in war, though this 
right of reparation may be taken away by civil laws. The 
right of alienation by a treaty of peace is only questionable 
between the sovereign and his subjects: foreign states may 
presume its validity in their own favor.* 

1 42. Treaties of peace are generally founded on one of two 
principles ; that the parties shall return to the con- ^^^^^ 
dition wherein they were before the commencement rskting t» 
of hostilities, or that they shall retain what they pos- ****™* 
sess at their conclusion. The last is to be presumed in a case 
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of doubtful interpretation. A treaty of peace extinguishes all 
public grounds of quarrel, whether known to exist or not, but 
does not put an end to the claims of private men subsisting 
before the war, the extinguishment of which is never to be 
presumed. The other rules of interpretation which he lays 
down are, as usual with him, derived rather from natural 
equity than the practice of mankind, though with no neglect 
or scorn of the latter. He maintains the right of giving an 
asylum to the banished, but not of receiving large bodies of 
men who abandon their country.^ 

148. The decision of lot may be adopted in some cases, in 
order to avoid a war, wherein we have little chance of resist- 
ing an enemy. But that of single combat, according to Gro- 
tius's opinion, though not repugnant to the law of nature, is 
incompatible with Christianity; unless in the case where a 
party, unjustly assailed, has no other means of defence. Ar- 
bitration by a neutral power is another method of settling 
differences, and in this we are bound to acquiesce. Wars 
may also be terminated by implicit submission or by capitula- 
tion. The rights which this gives to a conqueror have been 
already discussed. He concludes this chapter with a few 
observations upon hostages and pledges. With respect to the 
latter, he holds that they may be reclaimed after any lapse of 
time, unless there is a presumption of tacit abandonment.^ 

144. A truce is an interval of war, and does not require a 
Truces and frcsh declaration at its close. No act of hostility is 
conventions. j^^jjI during its contiuuancc : the infringement of 
this rule by either party gives the other a right to take up 
arms without delay. Safe conducts are to be construed libe- 
rally, rejecting every meaning of the words which does not 
reach their spirit. Thus a safe conduct to go to a place im- 
plies the right of returning unmolested. The ransom of 
prisoners ought to be favored.^ A state is bound by the con- 
ventions in war made by its officers, provided they are such as 
may reasonably be presumed to lie within their delegated au- 
thority, or such as they have a special commission to warrant, 
known to the other contracting party. A state is also bound 
by its tacit ratification in permitting the execution of any part 
of such a treaty, though in itself not obligatory, and also by 
availing itself of any advantage thereby. Grotius dwells 
afterwards on many distinctions relating to this subject, which, 
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however, as far as thej do not resolve themselves into the 
general principle, are to be considered on the ground of posi- 
tive regulation.* 

1 45. Private persons, whether bearing arms or not, are as 
much bound as their superiors by the engagements ^^^ ^ 
they contract with an enemy. This applies particu- priTau 
larly to the parole of a prisoner. The engagement ******"•• 
not to serve again, though it has been held null by some 
jurists, as contrary to our obligation towards our country, is 
valid. It has been a question, whether the state ought to 
compel its citizens to keep their word towards the enemy. 
The better opinion is, that it should do so ; and this has been 
the practice of the most civilized nations.* Those who put 
themselves under the protection of a state engage to do 
nothing hostile towards it. Hence such actions as that of 
Zopyrus, who betrayed Babylon under the guise of a refugee, 
are not excusable. Several sorts of tacit engagements are 
established by the usage of nations, as that of raising a white 
flag in token of a desire to suspend arms. These are excep- 
tions from the general rule which authorizes deceit in war.* 
In the concluding chapter of the whole treatise, Grotius briefly 
exhorts all states to preserve good faith and to seek peace at 
all times, upon the mild principles of Christianity.* 

14G. If the reader has had the patience to make his way 
through the abstract of Grotius, De Jure Belli, oi^tioni 
that we have placed before him, he will be fully JJ^^STby"** 
prepared to judge of the criticisms made upon this Pftiey, an- 
treatise by Paley and Dugald Stewart. "The "•*»»^»» 
writings of Grotius and Puffendorf," says the former, "are 
of too forensic a cast, too much mixed up with civil law 
and with the jurisprudence of Germany, to answer precisely 
the design of a system of ethics, the direction of private 
consciences in the general conduct of human life." But it 
was not the intention of Grotius (we are not at present 
concerned with Puffendorf ) to furnish a system of ethics ; 
nor did any one ever hold forth his treatise in this light. 
Upon some most important branches of morality he has cer- 
tainly dwelt so fully as to answer the purpose of " directing 
the private conscience in the conduct of life." The great 
aim, however, of his inquiries was to ascertain the principles 
of natural right applicable to independent com^viunities. 
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147. Palej, it must be owned, has a more specious ground 
of accusation in his next charge against Grotius for the 
prolusion of classical quotations. " To any thing moi-e than 
ornament they can make no claim. To propose them as 
serious arguments, gi*avely to attempt to establish or fortify 
a moral duty by the testimony of a Greek or Roman poet, 
is to trifle with the reader, or rather take off his attention 
from all just principles in morals." 

148. A late eminent wnter has answered this from the 
^ - text of Grotius, but in more eloquent language 

Mackin- than Grotius could have employed. "Another 
****** answer," says Mackintosh, " is due to some of those 

who have criticised Grotius ; and that answer might be given 
in the words of Gi*otius himself. He was not of such a 
stupid and servile cast of mind, as to quote the opinions of 
poets or orators, of historians and philosophers, as those 
of judges from whose decision there was no appeal. He 
quotes them, as he tells us himself, as witnesses, whose con- 
spiring testimony, mightily strengthened and confirmed by 
their discordance on almost every other subject, is a con- 
clusive proof of the unanimity of the whole human race on 
the great rules of duty and the fundamental principles of 
morals. On such matters, poets and orators are the most 
unexceptionable of all witnesses : for they address themselves 
to the general feelings and sympathies of mankind; they 
are neither warped by system, nor perverted by sophistry; 
they can attain none of their objects, they can neither please 
nor persuade, if they dwell on moral sentiments not in 
unison with those of their readers. No system of moral 
philosophy can surely disregard the general feelings of human 
nature, and the according judgment of all ages and nations. 
But where are these feelings and that judgment recorded and 
preserved ? In those very writings which Grotius is gravely 
blamed for having quoted. The usages and laws of nations, 
the events of history, the opinions of philosophers, the senti- 
ments of orators and poets, as well as the observation of 
common life, are, in truth, the materials out of which the 
science of morality is formed ; and those who neglect them 
are justly chargeable with a vain attempt to philosophize 
without regard to fact and experience, — the sole foundation 
of all true philosophy."* 
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149. The passage in Grotius which has suggested this 
noble defence will be found above. It will be seen, on 
refei*ence to it, that he proposes to quote the poets and 
orators cautiously, and rather as ornamental than authori- 
tative supports of his argument. In no one instance, I 
believe, will he be found to ** enforce a moral duty," as Paley 
imagines, by their sanction. It is, nevertheless, to bft^fairly 
acknowledged, that he has sometimes gone a good d^l farther 
than the nilcs of a pure taste allow in accumulating quota- 
tions from the poets; and that, in an age so impsiticnt of 
prolixity as the last, this has stood much in the way of the 
gencnil reader. 

150. But these criticisms of Paley contain very trifling 
censure in comparison with the unbounded scorn cennuras 
poui-ed on Grotius by Dugald Stewart, in his first o'sujwmrt. 
DisscTtation on the Progress of Philosophy. I have never 
read these pages of an author whom I had unfortunately not 
the opportunity of personally knowing, but whose researches 
have contributed so much to the delight and advantage of 
mankind, without pain and suq^rise. It would be too much 
to say, that, in several parts of this Dissertation, by no means 
in the first class of Stewart's writings, other proofs of precipi- 
tate judgment do not occur ; but that he should have spoken 
of a work so distinguished by fame, and so effective, as he 
himself admits, over the public mind of Europe, in terms 
of unmingled depreciation, without having done more than 
glanced at some of its pages, is an extraordinary symptom 
of that tendency towards prejudices, hasty but inveterate, of 
which this eminent man seems to have been not a little 
susceptible. The attack made by Stewart on those who have 
taken the law of nature and nations as their theme, and 
especially on Grotius, who stands forward in that list, is pro- 
tracted for several pages ; and it would be tedious to examine 
every sentence in succession. Were I to do so, it is not, in 
my opinion, an exaggeration to say, that almost every suc- 
cessive sentence would lie open to criticbm. But let us 
take the chief heads of accusation. 

151. "Grotius,** we are told, "under the title De Jure 
Belli ac Pacis, has aimed at a complete system Answw to 
of natural law. Condi Uac says, that he chose the **>«»• 
title in order to excite a more general cunosity.** The total 
erroneousness of this passage must appear to every one who 
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has seen what Grotius declares to have been his primary 
object. He chose the title because it came nearest to express 
that object, — the ascertainment of laws binding on inde- 
pendent communities in their mutual relations, whether of 
war or peace. But as it was not possible to laj down anj 
solid principles of international right till the notions of right 
of sovereignty, of dominion over things and persons, of war 
itself, wei*e clearly established, it became indispensable to 
build upon a more extensive basis than later writers on the 
law of nations, who found the labor performed to their hands, 
have thought necessary. All ethical philosophy, even in 
those parts which bear a near relation to jurisprudence and 
to international law, was, in the age of Grotius, a chaos of 
incoherent and arbitrary notions, brought in from various 
sources, — from the ancient schools, from the Scriptures, the 
fathers, the canons, the casuistical theologians, the rabbins, 
the jurists, as well as from the practice and sentiments of 
every civilized nation, past and present, the Jews, the Greeks 
and Romans, the ti'ading republics, the chivalrous kingdoms 
of modern Europe. If Grotius has not wholly disentangled 
himself from this bewildering maze, through which he pain- 
fully traces his way by the lights of reason and revelation, he 
has at least cleared up much, and put othera still oflener 
in the right path, where he has not been able to follow it. 
Condillac, as here quoted by Stewart, has anticipated Paley'a 
charge against Grotius, of laboring to support his conclusions 
by the authority of othere, and of producing a long string 
of quotations to prove the most indubitable propositions. In 
what degree this very exaggerated remark is true, we have 
already seen. But it should be kept in mind, that neither 
the disposition of the age in which Grotius lived, nor the i*eal 
necessity of illustrating every part of his inquiries by the 
precedent usages of mankind, would permit him to treat of 
moral philosophy as of the abstract theorems of geometry. 
If his erudition has sometimes obstructed or misled him, 
which perhaps has not so frequently happened as these critics 
assume, it is still true, that a contemptuous ignorance of what 
has been done or has been taught, such as belonged to the 
school of Condillac and to that of Paley, does not very well 
qualify the moral philosopher for inquiry into the prmciples 
which are to regulate human nature. 

152. ''Among the different ideas," Stewart observes, ''wliicli 
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have been formed of natural jurisprudence, one of the most 
common, especially in the earlier systems, supposes its object 
to be, to lay down those rules of justice wliich would be 
binding on men living in a social state without any positive 
institutions ; or, as it is frequently called by writers on this 
subject, living together in a state of nature. This idea of the 
province of jurisprudence seems to have been uppermost in 
the mind of Grotius in various paiis of his treatise.** Alter 
some conjectures on the motives which led the early writers 
to take this view of national law, and admitting that the rules 
of justice are in every case precise and indispensable, and 
that their authority is altogether independent of that of the 
civii magistrate, he deems it ^^ obviously absurd to spend much 
time in speculating about the pnnciples of this natural law, 
as applicable to men before the institution of governments.*' 
It may possibly be as absurd as he thinks it. But where has 
Grotius shown, that this condition of natural society was 
u[)permost in his thoughts ? Of the state of nature, as it 
existed among individuals before the foundation of any civil 
institutions, he says no more than was requisite in order to 
exhibit the origin of those rights which spring from property 
and government. But that he has, in some part especially 
of his second book, dwelt upon the rules of justice binding on 
men subsequent to the institution of property, but independ* 
ently of positive laws, is most certain ; nor is it possible for 
any one to do otherwise who does not follow Ilobbes in con- 
founding moral with legal obligation ; a theory to which Mr, 
Stewart was of all men the most averse. 

153. Natural jurisprudence is a term that b not always 
taken in the same sense. It seems to be of English origin ; 
nor am I certain, though my memory may deceive me, that I 
have ever met with it in Latin or in French. Strictly speak- 
ing, as jurisprudence means the science of law, and is 
esi)ecially employed with respect to the Roman, natural juris- 
prudence must be the science of morals, or the law of nature. 
It is, therefore, in this sense, co-extensive with ethics, and 
comprehends the rules of temperance, liberality, and benevo- 
lence, as much as those of justice. Stewart, however, seems 
to consider this idea of jurisprudence as an arbitrary exten- 
sion of the science derived from the technical phraseology of 
the Roman law. ^ Some vague notion of this kind,*' he says, 
^ has manifestly given birth to many of the digressions of 
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Grotius." It may have been seen by the analysis of the 
entire treatise of Grotius, above given, that none of his digres- 
sions, if such they are to be called, have originated in any 
vague notion of an identity, or proper analogy, between the 
strict rules of justice and those of the other virtues. The 
Aristotelian division of justice into commutative and distribu* 
tive, which Grotius has adopted, might seem in some respect 
to bear out this supposition ; but it is evident, from the con- 
text of Stewart's observations, that he was referring only to 
the former species, or justice in its more usual sense, the 
observance of perfect rights, whose limits may be accurately 
determined, and whose violation may be redressed. 

154. Natural jurisprudence has another sense imposed upon 
it by Adam Smith. According to this sense, its object, in the 
wonis of Stewart, is " to ascertain the general principles of 
justice which ought to be recognized in every municipal code, 
and to which it ought to be the aim of every legislator to 
accommodate his institutions." Grotius, in Smith's opinion, 
was "the tirst who attempted to give the world any thing 
like a system of those principles which ought to run through, 
and to be the foundation of, the laws of all nations ; and his 
treatise on the laws of peace and war, with all its imj^erfeo- 
tions, is, perhaps, at this day the most complete book that 
has yet been given on the subject.** 

155. The fii-st, probably, in modem times, who conceived 
the idea of an universal jurisprudence was Lord Bacon. He 
places among the desidei*ata of political science the province 
of universal justice or the sources of law. ** Id nunc agatur, 
ut fontes justitine et utilitatis publicse petantur, et in singulis 
juris partibus character quidam et idea justi exhibeatur, ad 
quem particularium regnorum et rerumpublicarum leges pro- 
bare, atque inde emendationem moliri, quisque, cui hasc cordi 
frit et curae, possit.*' * The maxims which follow are an admi- 
rable illustration of the principles which should regulate the 
i.nactment and expression of laws, as well as of much that 
should guide, in a general manner, the decision of courts of 
justice. They touch very slightly, if at all, any subject which 
Grotius has handled \ but certainly come far closer to natural 
jurisprudence, in the sense of Smith, inasmuch as they con- 
tain principles which have no limitation to the circumstances 
of paiticular societies. These maxims of Bacon, and all 

f De Angmantis, lib. tUL 
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Others thiit seem properly to come within the province of juris- 
prudence in this sense, which is n^w become not uncommon, 
the science of universal law, are resolvable partly into those 
of natural justice, partly into those of public expediency. 
Little, however, could be objected against the admission of 
universal jurisprudence, in this sense, among the sciences. 
But if it is meant that any systematic science, whether by the 
name of jurisprudence or legislation, can be laid down as to 
the principles which ought to determine the institutions of all 
nations, or that, in other words, the laws of each separate 
community ought to be regulated by any universal standard, 
in matters not depending upon eternal justice, we must demur 
to receiving so very disputable a proposition. It is probable 
that Adam Smith had no thoughts of asserting it ; yet his 
language is not very clear, and he seems to have assigned 
some object to Grotius distinct from the establishment of 
natural and international law. "Whether this was,** says 
Stewart, ** or was not, the leading object of Grotius, it is not 
material to decide ; but, if this was his object, it will not be 
disputed that he has executed his dnsign in a very desultory 
manner, and that he often seems to have lost sight of it alto- 
gether, in the midst of those miscellaneous sp)eculations on 
political, ethical, and historical subjects, which form so large a 
portion of his treatise, and which so frequently succeed each 
other without any apparent connection or common aim.** 

lo6. The unfairness of this passage it is now hardly incum- 
bent upon me to point out. The reader has been enabled 
to answer that no political speculation will be found in the 
volume De Jure Belli ac Pacis, unless the disquisition on 
the origin of human society is thus to be denominated ; that the 
instances continually adduced from history are always in illus- 
tration of the main argument ; and that what are here called 
ethical speculations are in fact the real subject of the book, 
since it avowedly treats of obligations on the conscience of 
mankind, and especially of their rulers. Whether the vari- 
ous topics in this tre^itise " succeed each other without appa- 
rent connection or common aim,** may best be seen by the 
titles of the chapters, or by the analysis of their contents. 
There are certainly a very few of these that have little in 
common, even by deduction or analogy, with international 
law ; though scarce any, I think, which do not rise naturally 
out of the previous discussion. Exuberances of this kind 
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are so common in writers of great reputation, that, where they 
do not transgress more tha^ Grotius has done, the censure of 
irrelevancy has heen always reckoned hypercritical. 

157. " The Roman system of jurisprudence,** Mr. Stewart 
proceeds " seems to have warped, in no inconsiderable degree, 
the notions of Grotius on all questions connected with the 
theory of legislation, and to have diverted his attention from 
that i)hilosophical idea of law so well expressed by Cicero : 
' Non a praetoris edicto, neque a duodecim tabulis, sed' penitus 
ex intima philosophia hauriendam juris dbciplinam.' In this 
idolatry, indeed, of the Roman law, he has not gone so far as 
some of his commentators, who have affirmed that it is only a 
different name for the law of nature ; but that his partiality for 
his professional pursuits has often led him to overlook the 
immense difference between the state of society in ancient and 
modem Europe will not, I believe, now be disputed." It is 
probable that it will be disputed by all who are acquainted 
with Grotius. The questions connected with the theory of 
legislation which he has discussed are chiefly those relating 
to the acquisition and alienation of property in some of the 
earlier chapters of the second book. That he has not, in 
these disquisitions, adopted all the deteiminations of the 
Roman jurists, is certain: whether he may in any parti- 
cular instance have adhei-ed to them more than the best 
theory of legislation would admit, is a matter of variable 
opinion. But Stewart, wholly unacquainted with the civil 
laws, appears to have much underrated their value. In most 
questions of private right, they form the great ba:?is of every 
modem legislation ; and as all civilized nations, including our 
own, have derived a large portion of their jurisprudence 
from this source, so even the theorists, who would disdain to 
be ranked as disciples of Paullus and Papinian, am not 
ashamed to be their plagiaries. 

158. It has been thrown out against Grotius by Rousseau,^ 

— and the same insinuation may be found in other 
Tindicated writcrs, — that he confounds the fact with the right, 
JgJjJI^^ and the duties of nations with their practice. How 

little foundation there is for this calumny is suffi- 
ciently apparent to our readcre. Scrupulous, as a casuist, to 
an excess hardly reconcilable with the security and welfai-e of 
good men, he was the first, beyond the precincts of the con- 

^ GoQtntt SooiaL 
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fessional or the church, to pour the dictates of a salnt^like 
innocence into the ears of princes. It is true, that in recog- 
nizing the legitimacy of slavery, and in carrying too far the 
principles of obedience to government, he may be thought to 
have deprived mankind of some of their security against 
injustice ; but this is exceedingly different from a sanction to 
it. An implicit deference to what he took for divine truth 
was the first axiom in the philosophy of Grotius. If he was 
occasionally deceived in his application of this principle, it 
was but according to the notions of his age ; but those who 
wholly reject the authority must, of course, want a common 
standaixl by which his speculations in moral philosophy can 
be reconciled with their own. 

159. I must now quit a subject upon which, perhaps, I 
have dwelt too long. The high fame of Dugald Stewart has 
rendered it a sort of duty to vindicate from his hasty cen 
sures the memory of one still more illustrious in reputation, 
till the lapse of time and the fickleness of literary fashion 
conspired with the popularity of his assailants to magnify his 
defects, and meet the very name of his famous treatise with 
a kind of scornful ridicule. Tliat Stewart had never read 
much of Grotius, or even gone over the titles of his chap- 
ters, is very manifest; and he displays a similar ignorance 
as to the other writers on natural law, who for more than 
a century afterwards, as he admits himself, exercised a great 
influence over the studies of Europe. I have commented 
upon very few, comparatively, of the slips which occur in 
his pages on this subject. 

160. The arrangement of Grotius has been blamed as 
unscientific by a more friendly judge. Sir James iiuiamogtt 
Mackintosh. Though I do not feel very strongly ™*'^** 

the force of his objections, it is evident that the law of nature 
might have been established on its basis, before the author 
passed forward to any disquisition upon its reference to in- 
dependent communities. This would have changed a good 
deal the principal object that Grotius had in view, and 
brought his treatise, in point of method, very near to tliat 
of Puffendorf. But assuming, as he did, the authority recog- 
nized by those for whom he wrote, that of the Scriptures, 
he was less incUned to dwell on the proof which reason 
affords for a natural law, though fully satisfied of its validity 
even without reference to the Supreme Being. 
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161. The real faults of Grotius, leading to erroneona 
detei*minations, seem to be rather an unnecessary 
scrupulousness, and somewhat of old theological pre- 
judice, from which scarce any man in his age, who was not 
wholly indifferent to religion, had liberated himseh" The 
notes of Barbeyrac seldom fail to correct this leaning. 
Several later writers on international law have treated his 
doctrine of an universal law of nations, founded on the 
agreement of mankind, as an empty chimera of his inven- 
tion. But if he only meant by this the tacit consent, or, 
in other words, the general custom, of civilized nations, it 
does not appear that there is much difference between his 
theory and that of Wolf or VatteL 
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CHAPTER V. 

niBTOBT OV POBTRT FROM 1000 TO 106a 



Sect. L — On Italian Poetry. 

Ghaneten i«f the Poets of the flerenteenth Century — SometiniM too much Jepr»> 

dated — MArini — Tanoni — Chiabivn. 

1 . At the close of the sixteenth century, few remained in 
Italy to whom posterity has assigned a considerable 
reputation for their poetry. But the ensuing period JiSu^^of 
has stood lower, for the most part, in the opinion of [^**'***°* 
later ages, than any other since the revival of letters. 

The seicenttsti, the writers of the seventeenth century, were 
stigmatized in modem criticism, till the word has been 
associated with nothing but false taste and every thing that 
should bo shunned and despised. Those who had most 
influence in leading the literary judgment of Italy went back, 
some almost exclusively to the admiration of Petrarch and 
his contemporaries, some to the various writers who culti- 
vated their, native poetry in the sixteenth century. Salvini 
is of the former class ; Muratori, of the latter.^ 

2. The last age, that is the concluding twenty years of the 
eighteenth century, brought with it, in many respects, j^^^ ^^ 
a change of public sentiment in Italy. A mascu- m great as 
line turn of thought, an expanded grasp of philosophy, '»"»«'*'y- 
a thirst, ardent to excess, for great exploits and noble praise, 
has distinguished the Italian people of the last Mty years 
from their progenitors of several preceding generations. 
It is possible tliat the enhanced relative importance of the 
Lombards in their national literature may have not been 

> Maratori, IMU Perfetta Poefda, b one tained some ramarki by SalTial, a UfoM 
of the best hooks oferitidam in the Italian rkNMitiiie. 
laofusfs : in the sseoad ToliOBe are 
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without its influence in rendering the public taste less fas- 
tidious as to purity of language, less fine in that part of 
CBsthetic discernment which relates to the grace and felicity 
of expression, while it became also more apt to demand 
originality, nervousness, and the power of exciting emotion. 
Tlie writers of the seventeenth century may, in some cases, 
have gained by this revolution ; but those of the preceding 
ages, especially the Petrarchists whom Bembo had led, have 
certainly lost ground in national admiration. 

3. Rubbi, editor of the voluminous collection called Par- 
Pj^jj^ ^f naso Italiano, had the courage to extol the seiceti" 
them by tisti for their genius and fancy, and even to place 
Rubbi. them, in all but style, above their predecessors. 
" Give them," he says, " but grace and purity, take from them 
thefr capricious exaggerations, their perpetual and forced 
metaphors, you will think Marini the first poet of Italy ; and 
his followers, with their fulness of imagery and personifi- 
cation, will make you forget their monotonous predecessors. 
I do not advise you to make a study of the seicentisti ; it 
would spoil your style, perhaps your imagination : I only tell 
you that they were the true Italian poets. They wanted a 
good style, it is admitted ; but they were so far from wanting 
genius and imagination, that these perhaps tended to impair 
their style."* 

4. It is probable that every native critic would think some 
Also by parts of this panegyric, and especially the strongly 
^"*- hyperbolical praise of Marini, carried too far. But 
I am not sure that we should be wrong in agreeing with 
Rubbi, that there is as much catholic poetry, by which I mean 
that which is good in all ages and countries, in some of 
the minor productions of the seventeenth as in those of the 
sixteenth age. The sonnets, especially, have more indi- 
viduality and more meaning. In this, however, I should 
wish to include the latter portion of the seventeenth century. 
Salfi, a writer of more taste and judgment than Rubbi, has 
recently taken the same side, and remarked the superior 
originality, the more determined individuality, the greater 
variety of subjects ; above all, what the Italians now most 
value, the more earnest patriotism of the later poets.* Those 

1 Panuuo Italiano, toI. xli. (ATrertimento.) Rubbi, howerer, giTflS but two, out 
of hb long collection m fifty Tolumes, to the vrriters of the MTenteenth century. 

* Salfl, nist. litt de Tltalie (continuation de Oingn6n6), toI. zii. p. 421. 
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immediatelj before us, belonging to the first half of the 
century, are less numerous than in the former age : the son- 
neteers especially have produced much less ; and in the 
collections of poetry, even in that of Rubbi, notwithstanding 
his eulogy, they take up very little room. Some, however, 
have obtained a durable renown, and are better known in 
Europe than any, except the Tassos, that flourished in the 
List fifty years of the golden age. 

i). It must be confessed, that the praise of a masculine 
frenius, either in thought or language, cannot be Adone of 
bestowed on the poet of the seventeenth century m*'*^*- 
whom his contemporaries most admired, — Giovanni Battista 
Mnrini. He is, on the contrary, more deficient than all the 
rest in such qualities, and is indebted to the very opposite 
cliaracteristics for the sinister influence which he exerted on 
the public taste. He was a Neapolitan by birth, and gave 
t<) the world his famous Adone in 1623. As he was then 
fifty-four years old, it may be presumed, from the character 
of tlie j)oem, that it was in great part written long before ; 
and he had ab-eady acquired a considerable reputation by his 
other works. The Adone was received with an unbounded 
and ill-judging approbation: ill-judging in a critical sense, 
because the faults of this poem are incapable of defence; 
but not unnatural, &s many parallel instances of the world*8 
enthusiasm have shown. No one had before carried the cor- 
ruption of taste so far: extravagant metaphors, false thoughts, 
and conceits on equivocal words, are very frequent in the 
Adone ; and its author stands accountable, in some measure, 
for his imitators, who, during more tlian half a century, looked 
up to Marini with emulous folly, and frequently succeeded in 
greater deviations from pure taste, without liis imagination 
and elegance. 

(I. The Adone is one of the longest poems in the world ; 
containing more than 45,000 lines. He has shown itMchane- 
sonie ingenuity in filling up the canvas of so slight **' 
a story by additional incidents from his own invention, and 
by long episodes allusive to the times in which he lived. 
But the subject, expanded so interminably, is essentially 
destitute of any superior interest, and fit only for an ener- 
vated j)eople, Imrren of high thoughts and high actions, — the 
Italy, notwithstanding some bright exceptions, of the seven- 
teenth century. If we could overcome this essential source 
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of weariness, the Adone has much to delight our fancy and 
our ear. Marini is, more than any other poet, the counter^ 
part of Ovid : his fertility of unagination, his ready accumu- 
lation of circumstances and expressions, his easy flow of 
language, his harmonious versification, are in no degree 
inferior ; his faults are also the same ; for in Ovid we have 
all the overstrained figures and false conceits of Marini. But 
the Italian poet was incapable of imitating the truth to 
nature, and depth of feeling, which appear in many parts of 
his ancient prototype ; nor has he as vigorous an expression. 
Never does Marini rise to any high pitch: few stanzas, 
perhaps, are remembered by natives for their beauty; but 
many are graceful and pleasing, all are easy and musical.^ 
" Perhaps," says Salfi, " with the exception of Ariosto, no one 
has been more a poet by nature than he ; "* a praise, however, 
which may justly seem Lyperbolical to those who recall their 
attention to the highest attributes of poetry. 

7. Marini belongs to that very numerous body of poets, 
Andpopu- who, delighted with the spontaneity of their idea^^ 
'****^* never reject any that arise: their parental love 
forbids all preference ; and an impartial law of gavelkind 
shares their page among all the offspring of their brain. 
Such were Ovid and Lucan, and such have been some of our 
own poets of great genius and equal fame. Their fertility 
astonishes the reader, and he enjoys for a time the abundant 
banquet ; but satiety is too sure a consequence, and he returns 
with less pleasure to a second perusal. The censure of criti- 
cism falls invariably, and sometimes too harshly, on this sort 
of poetry : it is one of those cases where the critic and the 
world are most at variance ; but the world is apt, in this 

1 Five stimzM of tbe serenth canto, be- E cantino a Cupidine, ed a Bromlo, 

ing a choral song of satyrs and bacchanU, Con numeri poetici nn encomio." 

are thrown into verai Sf/ruceioli, and hare Ouit. Til. St. 118. 

been accounted by theltalians an extraor- Though this metrical skill may not be 

dinary effort ofsklll, from the difflculty of ^ ^he highest merit in poetry, It is no 

sustaining a metre, which is not strong in n^ore to be slighted than facility of touch 

rhymes, with so much spirit and ease. (^ |^ painter 

Each Terse also is divided into three parts, , vol. xiT. p. 147. The character of 

themselTes separately «/riifC|o/i, though Marini's poetry which this critic has giTen 

not rhyming. One stann wiU make this i^ j^ ^^^1 Teiy just, and in good taste. 

c««' : — Comiani (tU. 128) has also done Jnstke, 

" Ilor d* ellera s' adomlno^ e di pampino and no mora than justice, to Marini. 11- 

I gioTani, e le TerginI pia tenere, raboschi has hardly said enough In hit 

E gemine nell' anima si stamplno faTor ; and as to Munitori, it was his bosl- 

L* imagine dl Libero, e di Venere. ness to restore and maintain a purity of 

Tutti ardano. s^ aocendano, ed aTampino, taste, which rendered him seTere totrardii 

Qual Semeie, oh* al folgore fa oenere ; the e x c e s se s of such poets ■• Marini 
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instance, to reverse its own judgment, and yield to the 
tribunal it had rejected. "To Marini," sajrs an eminent 
Italian writer, " we owe the lawlessness of composition : the 
ebullition of his genius, incapable of restraint, burst through 
every bulwark, enduring no rule but that of his own humor, 
which was all for sonorous verse, bold and ingenious thoughts, 
fantastical subjects, a phraseology rather Latin than Italian ; 
and, in short, aimed at pleasing by a false appearance of 
beauty. It would almost pass belief how much this style was 
admired, were it not so near our own time, that we hear, as it 
were, the echo of its praise ; nor did Dante or Petrarch or 
Tasso, or perhaps any of the ancient poets, obtain in their 
lives so much applause."* But Marini, who died in 1625, 
had not time to enjoy much of this glory. The length of 
this poem, and the diifuseness which produces its length, 
render it nearly impossible to read through the Adone ; and 
it wants that inequality which might secure a preference to 
detached portions. The story of Psyche, in the fourth canto, 
may perhaps be as fair a specimen of Marini as could be 
taken: it is not easy to destroy the beauty of that fable, 
nor was he unfitted to relate it with grace and interest ; but 
he has displayed all the blemishes of his own style.' 

8. The Secchia Rapita of Alessandro Tassoni, published at 
Paris in 1622, is better known in Europe than g^echu 
might have been expected from its local subject, idio- Rapita of 
matic style, and unintelligible personalities, h turns, **** 
as the title imports, on one of the petty wars, frequent among 
the Italian cities as late as the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, wherein the Bolognese endeavored to recover the 
bucket of a well, which the citizens of Modena in a prior 
incursion had carried off. Tassoni, by a poetical anachro- 
nism, mixed this with an earlier contest of rather more dignity 
between the little republics, wherein Enzio, King of Sardinia, 
a son of Frederic II. , had been made prisoner. He has been 
reckoned by many the inventor, or at least the reproducer 

1 Crewimbenl, H. 470. Mke of good morals aod good poetry, it 

' The Adone bat been freqnently eharfMl ahoold be taken out of every (me*8 banda. 

witb want of deoenejr. It was put to the After aocb loTeetiTee, it nutj seem extra* 

ban of the Roman Inonbition ; and graTe ordinary, that, tliongh the poem of Siarini 

wrft«ra liaTe deemed it neoeanry to pro- must by its nature be rather TCluptuoua, 

teflt afpiost its UoentioiKineM. Andr^ It ia by fu* leas open to sueh an olijection 

even goes ao Cur as to declare, that no one than the Orlando Fnrioso, nor more, I be* 

can re^ the Adone whoee heart as well as UeTe, than the Faery Queen. No chaife la 

taste ia not oorrupt ; and thnt, both tor the apt to be made ao eapriekmaly aa this. 

VOL. m. 16 
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in modem times, of the mock-heroic style.' Pulci, however, 
had led the way ; and, when Tassoni claims originality, it must 
he in a very limited view of the execution of his poem. He 
has certainly more of parody than Pulci could have attempt- 
ed: the great poems of Ariosto and Tasso, especially the 
latter, supply him with abundant opportunities for this ingeni- 
ous and lively, but not spiteful, exercise of wit; and he has 
mlroitly seized the ridiculous side of his contemporary Marini. 
The combat of the cities, it may be observed, is serious 
enough, however trifling the cause, and has its due proportion 
of slaughter ; but Tassoni, very much in the manner of the 
Morgan te Maggiore, throws an air of ridicule over the whole. 
The episodes are generally in a still more comic style. A 
graceful facility and a light humor, which must have been 
incomparably better understood by his countrymen and con- 
temporaries, make this a very amusing poem. It is exempt 
from the bad taste of the age ; and the few portions where the 
burlesque tone disappears are versified with much elegance. 
Perhaps it has not been observed, that the Count de Culagne, 
one of his most ludicrous characters, bears a certain resem- 
blance to Pludibras, both by his awkward and dastardly 
appearance as a knight, and by his ridiculous addresses to 
the lady whom he woos.* None, however, will question the 
originality of Butler. 

9. But the poet of whom Italy has, in later times, been far 
more proud than of Marini or Tassoni, was Chia- 
""^ brera. Of his long life the greater part fell within 
the sixteenth century ; and some of his poems were published 
before its close; but he has generally been considered as 
belonging to the present period. Chiabi*era is the founder of 
a school in the lyric poetry of Italy, rendered afterwards more 
famous by Guidi, which affected the name of Pindaric It is 
the Theban lyre which they boast to strike ; it is from the 
fountain of Dirce that they draw their inspiration ; and these 
allusions are as frequent in their verse, as those to Valdusa 

* Roilean seems to acknowledge himself the romance of Bertoldo, — all older than 
tndohted to Taaaoni for the Lutrin ; and Taasoni ? What else are the populir tales 
Pope may hare followed both in the first of children, — John the Ginntidle, and 
sketch of the Rape of the Lock, though many more ? The poem o[ Tassooi had a 
what he has added is a purely original con- very great reputation. Voltaire did it in- 
ception. But, in fiust, the mock-heroic or Justice, thoi^ it was much in his own 
burlesque style, in a general sense, is so Une. 

natural, and moreover so common, that it * Cantos X. and XI. It was Intendad 

is idle to talk of its inventor. What else as a ridicule on Blarini. but reprsssnts a 

is Rabelais Don Quixote, or, in Italian, real personage. Balfl, seU. 147. 
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and the Sorga in the followers of Petrarch. Chiabrera bor- 
rowed from Piniiar that grandeur of sound, that pomp of 
epithets, that rich swell of imagery, that unvarjring majesty 
of conception, wiiich distinguish the odes of both poets. He 
is less fi'equently harsh or turgid, though the latter blemish 
has been sometimes obser\'ed in him, but wants also the mas- 
culine condensation of his prototype ; nor does he deviate so 
frequently, or with so much power of imagination, into such 
digressions as those which generally shade from our eyes, in a 
skilful profusion of ornament, the victore of the Grecian 
games whom Pindar professes to celebrate. The poet of the 
house of Medici and of other princes of Italy, great at least in 
their own time, was not so much compelled to desert his im- 
mediate subject, as he who was paid for an ode by some 
wrestler or l)oxer, who could only become worthy of heroic 
song by attaching his name to the ancient glories of his native 
city. The profuse employment of mythological allusions, 
frigid as it appears at present, was so customary, that we can 
hardly impute to it much blame ; and it seemed peculiarly 
appropriate to a style which was studiously foi*med on the 
Pindaric model.* The odes of Chiabrera are often panegyri- 
cal; and his manner was well fitted for that style, though 
sometimes we have ceased to admire those whom he extols. 
But he is not eminent for purity of taste, nor, I believe, of 
Tuscan language: he endeavored to force the idiom, more 
than it would bear, by constructions and inversions borrowed 
from the ancient tongues ; and these odes, splendid and noble 
as they are, bear, in the estimation of critics, some marks of 
the seventeeth century.' The satirical epistles of Chiabrera 
are praised by Salfi as written in a moral Horatian tone, 
abounding with his own experience, and allusions to his time.' 
But in no other kind of poetry has he been so highly success- 
ful as in the lyric ; and, though the Grecian robe is never cast 
away, he imitated Anacreon with as much skill as Pindar. 
"His. lighter odes," says Crescimbeni, "are most beautiful 
and elegant, full of grace, vivacity, spirit, and delicacy, 
adorned with pleasing inventions, and differing in nothing but 
language from those of Anacreon. His dithyrambics I hold 

* Salfl Ju«tifle« Uie continual introdae- thtAr mytholof^j had not been almost «x 

tion of mythology by the Italian poets, on cludTely Greek. Bat perhapa all that was 

the ground that it was a part of their of claiKical antiquity mic^t be blended 

national inheritance, associated with the in their sentiments with the memoiy of 

monuments and rKoUeetiona of their giory. Rome. 
This would be mors to the purpose, if * SiJfl, zU. 2G0. » Id., ziB. SOS 
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incapable of being excelled, all the qualities required in such 
compositions being united with a certain nobleness of expres- 
sion which elevates all it touches upon." ^ 

10. The greatest lyric poet of Greece was not more the 
model of Chiabrera tlian his Roman competitor was of Testi. 
" Had he been more attentive to the choice of his expression," 
says Crescimbeni, ** he might have earned the name of the 
Tuscan Horace." The faults of his age are sjiid to be fre- 
quently discernible in Testi; but there is, to an ordinary 
reader, an Horatian elegance, a certain charm of grace and 
ease, in his canzoni, which render them plejising. One of 
these, beginning, Ruscelletto orgoglioso, is highly admired by 
Muratori, the best, perhaps, of the Italian critics, and one not 
slow to censure any defects of taste. It apparently alludes to 
some enemy in the court of Modena.* The character of Testi 
was ambitious and restless, his life spent in seeking and partly 
in enjoying public offices, but terminated in prison. He had 
taken, says a later writer, Horace for his model ; and perhaps, 
like him, he wished to appear sometimes a stoic, sometimes an 
epicurean ; but he knew not, like him, how to profit by the 
lessons either of Zeno or Epicurus, so as to lead a tranquil 
and independent life.^ 

11. The imitators of Chiabrera were generally unsuccess- 
His foUow- ful : they became hyperbolical and exaggerated. 
•"• The Translation of Pindar by Alessandro Adimari, 
though not very much resembling the original, has been 
praised for its own beauty. But these poets are not to be 
confounded with the Marinists, to whom they are much 
superior. Ciampoli, whose Rime were published in 1628, 
may perhaps be the best after Chiabrera.* Several obscure 
epic poems, some of which are rather to be deemed romances, 
are conmiemorated by the last historian of Italian literature. 
Among these is the Conquest of Granada by Graziani, pub- 
lished in 1650. Salfi justly observes, that the subject is truly 
epic ; but the poem itself seems to be nothing but a series of 
episodical intrigues without unity. The style, according to 
the same writer, is redundant, the similes too frequent and 
monotonous ; yet he prefers it to all the heroic poems which 
had intervened since that of Tasso.' 

> Storia della Yolgar Pbesia, U. 488. « Salfi, p. 803: Tfmbosehl, zi. 86A. 

t This canxons u In m«*ki*«^ Oompo- BaiUet, on the authoritj of othem, 

BiinontlIiricl,ii. 190. less honorably of Ciampoli. N.14 
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Sect. n. — On Spanish Poetri. 

BoBMiietf— The Argvnsoku— TIllcgM— Gongora, and hif SehooL 

1 2. The Spanish poetry of the sixteenth century might be 
aimn^d in three classes. In the first, we might ij.,,^ ^y^^ 
phice that which was formed in the ancient school, «f spMiUh 
thou;;h not always preserving its characteristics, — **** ^* 
the short trochaic metres, employed in the song or the ballad, 
altogether national, or aspiring to be such, either in their 
subjects or in their style. In the second would stand that to 
which the imitation of the Italians had given rise, — the s<*hool 
of Boscan and Garcilasso ; and with these we might place 
also the epic |>oems, which do not seem to be essentially dif- 
ferent from similar production:^ of Italy. A third and not 
inconsiderable division, though less extensive than the others, 
is composed of the poetry of good sense, — the didactic^ semi- 
satirical Horatian style, of which Mendoza was the founder, 
and sevend specimens of which occur in the Pamaso Espanol 
of Sedano. 

1 .3. Tlie romances of the Cid, and many others, are referred 
by the most competent judges to the reign of Philip ^he ro- 
ll I.* These are by no me^ins among the best of n>«><5«*- 
Spanish romances; and we should naturally expect that so 
artificial a style as the imitation of ancient mannera and sen- 
timents by poets in wholly a different state of society, though 
some men of talent might succeed in it, would soon degenerate 
into an affected mannerism. The Italian style continued to 
l)e cultivated : under Philip III., the decline of Spain in poet- 
ry, as in arms and national {)ower, w<is not so striking as afler- 

1 Dunn, Rom&D^ro de Romanceii Dor- temal ev1(l<>nre, without rrf tfoU knowIerlff« 

trinair*, Amatorkw, VentiTCNi, kr. 1829. of the lan(fuaffe« that thorn relafinff to the 

The 51oorUh romancen, with a few exrep- Cid are not of the middle age*, though 

tiono. and thoM of the Hd, am ancribed rame wem ntlU Inrlined to g^e them a high 
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sixteenth and the flr*t half of the M»reD- the language haii been modernised : the 

tr<>nth rentury. In the prvfiire to a for- whole iitructure of thew balladu Im redolent 

mer publication. Romaoces Morijcon. this of a low age ; and. if the Spanish rriticf 

wriU'r ban naid, '' Ca^l fodon lofl romanced agire In thin, I know not why fbrrigneri 
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posteridad '' It •eenis manitet from in- 1812.1 
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wards. Several poets belong to the age of that prince ; and 
even that of Philip IV. was not destitute of men of merited 
reputation.* Among the best were two brothers, Lupercio 
Thebro- ^"^ Bartholomew Argensola. These were chiefly 
there Ar- distinguished in what I have called the third or Ho- 
^*^ * ratian manner of Spanish poetry, though they by no 
means confined themselves to any peculiar style. " Lupercio," 
says Bouterwek, " formed his style after Horace with no less 
assiduity than Luis de Leon ; but he did not possess the soil 
enthusiasm of that pious poet, who, in the religious spirit of 
his poetry, is so totally unlike Horace. An understanding at 
once solid and ingenious, subject to no extravagant illusion, 
yet full of true poetic feeling, and an imagination more plastic 
than creative, impart a more perfect Horatian coloring to the 
odes, as well as to the canciones and sonnets, of Lupercia 
He closely imitated Horace in his didactic satires, a style of 
composition in which no Spanish poet had preceded him. 
But he never succeeded in attaining the bold combination of 
ideas which characterizes the ode-style of Horace; and his 
conceptions have therefore seldom any thing like the Horatian 
energy. On the other hand, all his poeins express no less 
precision of language than the models aft^er which he formed 
his style. His odes, in particular, are characterized by a 
picturesque tone of expression whidi he seems to have im- 
bibed from Virgil rather than from Horace. The extravagant 
metaphors by which some of Herrera's odes are deformed 
were uniformly avoided by Lupercio."^ The genius of Bar- 
tholomew Argensola was very like that of his brother, nor are 
their writings easily distinguishable ; but Bouterwek assigns, 
on the whole, a higlier place to Bartholomew. Dieze inclinetj 
to the same judgment, and thinks the eulogy of Nicolas Anto- 
nio on these brothers, extravagant as it seems, not beyond 
their merits. 

14. But another poet, Manuel Estevan de Villegas, whose 

YiUesas po^nis, written in very early youth, entitled Ama- 

torias or Eroticas, were published in 1G20, has 

attained a still higher reputation, especially in other parta 

' Antonio bestows unbounded prtUi^e on fkble of Roncesralles. Dieie, while be de> 

A poem of the epic clam, the Bernardo of nies thb absolute pre-eminence of Balbue- 

Balbuena, published at Madrid in 1624, na, gives him a respectable place among 

though he complains that in his own age the many epic writers of Spain. But I do 

It lay hid in the corners of boolcselleni* not find him mentioned in Bouterwek : la 

abops. Balbuena, in his opinion, haa left fiict, most of these poems are Tery scaios, 

all Spanish poets f&r behind him. The and are treasures for the bibliomaniaca. 

•al^t of hli poem is Um iwy common * Uif t. of Spaniah Literatoze, p. 886. 
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of Europe. Dieze calls him " one of the best lyric poets of 
Spain, excellent in the various styles he has employed, but 
aliove all in his odes and songs. His original poems are full 
of genius : his translations of Horace and Anacreon might 
often pass for original. Few surpass him in harmony of verse : 
he is the Spanish Anacreon, the poet of the Graces." * Bou- 
terwek, a more discriminating judge than Dieze, who is per- 
haps rather valuable for researcli than for taste, has observed, 
that " the graceful luxuriance of the poetry of Villegas has 
no parallel in modern literature ; and, generally speaking, no 
modern writer has so well succeeded in blending the spirit 
of ancient poetry with the modern. But constantly to ob- 
serve that correctness of ideas, which distinguished the clas- 
sical compositions of antiquity, was by Villegas, as by most 
Spanish poets, considered too rigid a requisition, and an 
unnecessary restraint on genius. He accordingly sometimes 
degenerates into conceits and images, the monstrous absurdity 
of which is characteristic of the author's nation and age. For 
instance, in one of his odes, in which he entreats Lyda to 
suffer her tresses to flow, he says, tliat, * agitated by Zephyr, 
her locks would occasion a thousand deaths, and subdue a 
thousand lives;' and then he adds, in a strain of extrava- 
gance surpassing that of the Marinists, ^ that the sun himself 
would cease to give light, if he did not snatch beams from her 
radiant countenance to illumine the east.' But faults of this 
glaring kind are by no means frequent in the poetry of Ville- 
gjis ; and the fascinating grace with which he emulates his 
models operates with so powerful a chaim, that the occasional 
occurrence of some little affectations, from which he could 
scarcely be expected entirely to abstain, is easily overlooked 
by the reader." * 

15. Quevedo, who, having borne the surname of Villegas, 
has sometimes been confounded with the poet we ^ 
have just named, is better known in Europe for his 
prose than his verse; but he is the author of numerous 
poems, both serious and comic or satirical. The latter are by 
much the more esteemed of the two. He wrote burlesque 
poetry with success, but it is frequently unintelligible except 
to natives. In satire he adopted the Juvenalian style.' A 
few more might perhaps be added, especially Elspincl, a poet 

> 0«teblcbte der Spaniachen DIchtkanst. p. 210. 

> Bout«nrek, L 47d. • Id., p. ' 
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of the classic school ; Borja do Esquillace, once viceroy of 
Peru, who is called by Bouterwek the last representative 
of that style in Spain, but more worthy of praise for with- 
standing the bad taste of his contemporaries than for any 
vigor of genius ; and Christopher de la Mena.* No Portu- 
guese poetry about this time seems to be worthy of notice in 
P2uropean literature, though Manuel Faria y Sousa and a few 
more might attain a local reputation by sonnets and other 
amatory verse. 

1 6. The original blemish of Spanish writing, both in prose 
and verse, had been an excess of effort to say every 

Defect* of .i* • i j • *• ^ xi 

rjistein thmg m an unusual manner, a deviation from the 
Spanish beaten paths of sentiment and lan^^uao^e in a wider 
curve than good taste permits. Taste is the pre- 
siding faculty which regulates, in all works within her juris- 
diction, the struggling powers of imagination, emotion, and 
reason. Each has its claim to mingle in the composition ; 
each may sometimes be allowed in a great measure to 
predominate ; and a phlegmatic application of what men call 
common sense in aesthetic cnticism is almost as repugnant to 
its principles as a dereliction of all reason for the sake of 
fantastic absuiniity. Taste also must determine, by an intui- 
tive sense of right somewhat analogous to that which regu- 
lates the manners of polished life, to what extent the most 
simple, the most obvious, the most natural, and therefore, in 
a popular meaning, the most true, is to be modified by a 
studious introduction of the new, the striking, and the beau- 
tiful; so that neither what is insipid and trivial, nor yet 
what is forced and affected, may displease us. In Spain, as 
we have obsened, the latter was always the prevailing 
fault. The public taste had been formed on bad models : on 
the Oriental poetry, metaphorical beyond all perceptible ana- 
logy ; and on that of the Provencals, false in sentiment, false 
in conception, false in image and figure. The national cha- 
racter, proud, swelling, and ceremonious, conspired to give 
an inflated tone: it was also grave and sententious rather 
than lively or delicate, and therefore fond cf a strained 
and ambitious style. These vices of writing are carried to 
excess in romances of chivalry, which became ridiculous in 
the eyes of sensible men, but were certainly very popular ; 
they afiect also, though in a different manner, much of the 

> Bouterwek, p. 488. 
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Spanish prose of the sixteenth century, and they helong to 
a great deal of the poetry of that age ; though it must be 
owned that much appears wholly exempt from them, and 
written in a very pure and classical spirit. Cervantes strove 
by example and by precept to maintain good taste; and 
some of his contemporaries took the same line.^ But they 
had to fight against the predominant turn of their nation, which 
soon gave the victory to one of the worst manners of writing 
that ever disgraced public favor. 

17. Nothing can be more opposite to what is strictly 
called a claf»sical style, or one formed upon the best 
models of Greece and Rome, than pedantry. This «nd*fc?^ 
was, nevertheless, the weed that overspread the face Jr**^* 
of literature in those ages when Greece and Rome 

were the chief objects of veneration. Without an intimate 
discerpmcnt of their beauty, it was easy to copy allusions that 
were no longer intelligible, to counterfeit trains of thought 
that belonged to past times, to force reluctant idioms into 
modem fonn, as some are said to dress after a lady for 
whom nature has done more than for themselves. From the 
revival of letters downwards, this had been more or less obser- 
vable in the learned men of Piurope, and, after that class grew 
more extensive, in the current literature of modem languages. 
Pedant ly, which consisted in unnecessary and perhaps unin- 
teUigible references to ancient leaming, was afterwards com- 
bined with other artifices to obtain the same end, — far-fetched 
metaphors and extravagant conceits. The French versifiers 
of tlie latter end of the sixteenth century were eminent in 
both, as the works of Ronsard and Du Bartas attest. We 
might, indeed, take the Creation of Du Baiias more properly 
than the Euphues of our English Lilly, which, though very 
affected and unpleasing, does hardly such violence to common 
speech and common sense, for the type of the style which, in 
ttie early part of the seventeenth century, became popular 
in several countries, but especially in Spain, through the mis- 
placed labors of Gongora. 

18. Luis de Gongora, a man of very considerable talents, 
and capable of writing well, as he has shown, in dif- ^^ 
fert^nt styles of poetr}', was unfortunately led by an 
ambitious desire of popularity to introduce one wliich should 

1 Cermnteii. in hU Vbge del Parnano, style ; but thifl, Dieae aaya, la all ironkiU. 
praiMt OoDcon, and vwm hnltotw hii Qeaeh. der Dichtkaiist, p. 2G0. 
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render his name immortal, as it has done in a mode which 
he did not design. This was his esttlo cultOy as it was 
usually called, or highly polished phraseology, wherein every 
woixl seems to have been out of its natural place. **In 
fulfilment of this object," says Bouterwek, "he formed for 
himself, with the most laborious assiduity, a style as uncom- 
mon as affected, and opposed to all the ordinary rules of 
the Spanish language, either in prose or verse. He parti- 
cularly endeavored to introduce into his native tongue the 
intricate constructions of the Greek and Latin, though such 
an arrangement of words had never been attempted in Spanish 
composition. He consequently found it necessary to invent 
a particular system of punctuation, in order to render the 
sense of his verses intelligible. Not satisfied with this patch- 
work kind of phraseology, he affected to attach an extra- 
ordinary depth of meaning to each word, and to diffuse an 
air of superior dignity over his whole style. In Gongora's 
poetry, the most common words received a totally new sig- 
nification ; and, in order to impart perfection to his esttlo cultOj 
he summoned all his mythological learning to his aid."* 
" Grongora," says an English writer, " was the founder of a 
sect in literature. The style called in Castilian cuUismo 
owes its orifjjin to him. Tliis affectation consists in usin^ 
language so pedantic, metaphors so strained, and construc- 
tions so involved, that few readers have the knowledge re- 
quisite to understand the words; and still fewer, ingenuity 
to discover the allusion, or patience to unravel the sentences. 
These authors do not avail themselves of the invention of 
letters for the purpose of conveying but of concealing their 
ideas." « 

19. The Grongorists formed a strong party in literature, 
Theschooia ^"^ Carried with them the public voice. If we 
formed by were to believe some writers of the seventeenth 
century, he was the greatest poet of Spain.' The 
age of Cervantes was over, nor was there vitality enough 
in the criticism of the reign of Philip IV. to resist the con- 
tagion. Two sects soon appeared among these cuUoristos: 

> Bouterwek, p. 434. tence. The Portuguese bare laid claim to 

* Lord Holland's Lope de Vega, p. 64. the fstito eulto as their property ; and oot 

* Dieze, p. 250. Nicolas Antonio, to the of thuir writers who practiiies It — Mannet 
disgrace of his judgment, maintains this de Faria y Sousa — gives Don Sebastian tte 
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gora ; and Baillet copies Iiim : but the in prose. 

next age uaheaitaUng(jr rerersed the aen- 
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one who retained that name, and, like their master, affected 
a certain precision of style; another, called conceptistos^ 
which went still greater lengths in extravagance, desirous 
only, it might seem, of expressing absurd ideas in unnatu- 
ral language.^ The prevalence of such a disease, for no other 
analogy can so fitly be used, would seem to have been a bad 
presage for Spain ; but, in fact, like other diseases, it did but 
make the tour of Europe, and rage worse in some countries 
than in others. It had spent itself in France, when it was 
at its height in Italy and England. I do not perceive the 
close connection of the estilo culto of Gongora with that of 
Marini, whom both Bouterwek and Lord Holland suppose 
to have formed his own taste on the Spanish school. It 
seems mther too severe an imputation on that most ingenious 
and fertile poet, who, as has already been observed, has no 
fitter parallel than Ovid. The strained metaphors of the 
Adone are easily collected by critics, and seem extravagant 
in juxtaposition; but they recur only at intervals : while those 
of Gongora are studiously forced into every line, and are, 
besides, incomparably more refined and obscure. His style, 
indeed, seems to be like that of Lycophron, without the 
excuse of that prophetical mystery which breathes a certain 
awfulness over the symbolic language of the Cassandra. Nor 
am I convinced that our own metaphysical poetry in the 
reigns of James and Charles had much to do with either 
Marini or Gongora, except as it bore marks of the same vice, 
— a restless ambition to excite wonder by overstepping the 
boundaries of nature. 



Section IIL * 

MaUMtlM— ll«pilflr— OtlMr Franeh Potto. 

20. Malherbe, a very few of whose poems belong to the 
last century, but the greater part to the first twenty m^ik^, ^^ 
years of the present, gave a polish and a grace to the 
lyric poetry of France, which has rendered his name cele- 
brated in her criticism. The public taste of that country is 

^ Boatonvik, p. 488. 
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(or I should rather say, used to be) more intolerant of defects 
in poetry, than rigorous in its demands of excellence, Mal- 
herbe, therefore, who substituted a regular and accurate ver- 
sification, a style pure and generally free from pedantic or 
colloquial phrases, and a sustained tone of what were reckoned 
elevated thoughts, for the more unequal strains of the six- 
teenth century, acquired a reputation which may lead some of 
his rcadei-s to disappointment. And this is likely to be in- 
creased by a very few lines of great beauty which are known 
by heart. These stand too much alone in his poems. In 
general, we find in them neither imagery nor sentiment that 
yield us delight. He is less mythological, less affected, less 
given to frigid hyperboles, than his predecessors, but far too 
much so for any one accustomed to real poetry. In the panegy- 
rical odes, Malherbe displays some felicity and skill : the poet 
of kings and courtiers, he, wisely perhaps, wrote, even when 
he could have written better, what kings and courtiers would 
understand and reward. Polished and elegant, his lines sel- 
dom pass the conventional tone of poetry ; and, while he is 
never original, he is rarely impressive. Malherbe may stand 
in relation to Horace as Chiabrera does to Pindar : the ana- 
logy is not very close ; but he is far from deficient in that calm 
philosophy which forms the charm of the Roman poet, and we 
are willing to believe that he sacrificed his time reluctantly 
to the praises of the great. It may be suspected that he 
wrote verses for others; a practice not unusual, I believe, 
among these courtly rhymers : at least his Alcandre seems to 
be Henry IV., Chrysanthe or Oranthe the Princess of Cond& 
He seems himself in some passages to have affected gallantry 
towards Mary of Medicis, which at that time was not reck- 
oned an impertinence. 

21. Bouterwek has criticised Malherbe with some justice, 
CriticirajB ^"^ ^^^^ greater severity.' He deems him no poet ; 
upon Mb which, in a certain sense, is surely true. But we 
poetfy- narrow our definition of poetry too much, when we 
exclude from it the versification of good sense and select 
diction. This may probably be ascribed to Malherbe ; though 
Bouhours, an acute and somewhat rigid critic, has pointed out 
some passages which he deems nonsensical. Another writer 
of the same age, Bapin, whose o>vn taste was not very glow- 
ing, observes that there is much prose in Malherbe ; and that| 

1 Vol. T. p. 288 
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well as he merits to be called correct, he is a little too desi- 
rous of appearing so, and of^en becomes frigid.^ Boileau has 
extolled him, perhaps, somewhat too highly, and La Harpe is 
inclined to the same side ; but, in the modem state of French 
criticism, the danger is that the Malherbes will be too much 
depreciated. 

22. The satires of Regnier have been highly praised by 
Boileau; a competent judge, no doubt, in such mat- Satiraior 
ters. Some have preferred Regnier even to himself, R««°'«'- 
and found in this old Juvenal of France a certain stamp 
of satirical genius which the more polished critic wanted.* 
These satires are unlike all other Frencli poetry of the age of 
Henry IV. : the tone is vehement, somewhat rugged and 
coarse, and reminds us a little of his contemporaries Hull and 
Donne, whom, however, he will generally and justly be 
thought much to excel. Some of his satires are borrowed 
from Ovid or from the Itiilians.' They have been called 
gross and licentious ; but this only applies to one, the rest are 
unexceptionable. Regnier, who luvd probably some quarrel 
with Malherbe, speaks with contempt of his elaborate polish. 
But tlie ta<^te of France, and especially of that highly culti- 
vated nobility who formed the court of Louis XIIL and his 
son, no longer endured the rude, though sometimes animated, 
versification of the older poets. Next to Malherbe in reputa- 
tion stood Racan and Maynard, both more or less of his 
school. Of these it was said by their master, that Rucan; 
Racan wanted the diligence of Maynard, as IVLiynard Maynard. 
did the spirit of Racan ; and that a good poet might be made 
out of the two.* A foreigner will in general prefer the 
former, who seems to liave possessed more imagination and 
sensibility, and a keener relish for rural beauty. Maynard's 
verses, according to Pelisson, have an ease and elegance that 
few can imitate, which proceeds from his natural and simple 
construction.' He had more success in epigram than in his 
sonnets, which Boileau has treated with little respect. Nor 

> lUflexSons tar la PoHtiqoe, p. 147. — d'etre trop aage, Q «8t lOiiTrat frold.*^- 
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*' Malherbe est exact efc oorraet; mab 11 n. 1510; La UiunM Cour* de Mtt«ratara; 

De haaude rien, et par PenTlr qu'il a Bouterwek, t. 200. * Idem 
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does he speak better of Malleville, who chose no other species 
of verse, but seldom produced a finished piece, though not 
deficient in spirit and delicacy. Viaud, more frequently 
known by the name of Th^ophile, a writer of no great eleva- 
tion of style, is not destitute of imagination. Such at least is 
the opinion of Rapin and Bouterwek.^ 

23. The poems of Gombauld were, in general, published 
before the middle of the century; his epigrams, which are 
most esteemed, in 1657. These are often lively and neat. 
But a style of playfulness and gayety had been introduced by 
^ .^ Voiture. French poetry under Ronsard and his 

school, and even that of Malherbe, had lost the 
lively tone of Marot, and became serious almost to severity. 
Voiture, with an apparent ease and grace, though without the 
natural air of the old writers, made it once more amusing. 
In reality, the style of Voiture is artificial and elaborate ; but, 
like his imitator Prior among us, he has the skill to disguise 
this fitim the reader. He must be admitted to have had, in 
verse as well as prose, a considerable influence over the taste 
of France. He wrote to please women, and women are 
grateful when they are pleased. Sarrazin, says his biogra- 
^^^ pher, though less celebrated than Voiture, deserves 
perhaps to be rated above him ; with equal ingenui- 
ty, he is far more natural.^ The German historian of French 
literature has spoken less respectfully of Sarrazin, whose 
verses are the most insipid rhymed prose, such as he, not 
unhappily, calls toilet-jfoetry? This is a style which finds little 
mercy on the right bank of the Rhine ; but the French are 
better judges of the merit of Sarrazin. 

> Bouterirek. 252. RapIn says, " Thto> * Boutenrek, ▼. 256. Specimens of all 

phile a 1 Imagination grand* et to sens these poets will be found in the colteetion 

petit. II a des hardlesses hcureuses 4 force of Aug^ls, toI. yi. ; and I must own, that, 

de M pcrmettre toat.'' — Reflexions snr la with the exceptions of Malherbe, R^^er, 

Poetique, p. 209. and one or two more, my own acquaint- 

* Biogr. UniT ; Balltot, n. 1683. anoe with them extends llttto ftrther. 
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Section IV. 

Bbe of Poetiy in Gemutny— Opits and hb FoUoirati— Dateb Poeti. 

24. The German language had never been more despised 
by the learned and the noble than at the beginning j^^ ^^^ 
of the seventeenth century, which seems to be the of Gennaa 
lowest point in its native literature. The capacity "**"'""•• 
was not wanting; many wrote Latin verse with success; the 
collection made by Gruter is abundant in these cultivators of 
fl foreign tongue, several of whom belong to the close of the 
preceding age. But, among these, it is said that whoever 
essayed to write their own language did but fail ; and the 
instances adduced are very few. The upper ranks began 
about tliis time to speak French in common society; the 
burgliers, as usual, strove to imitate them ; and, what was far 
worse, it became the mode to intermingle French words with 
German, not singly and sparingly, as hns happened in other 
times and countries, but in a jargon affectedly piebald and 
macaronic. Some hope might have been founded on the lite- 
raiy academies, which, in emulation of Italy, sprung up in this 
period. The oldest is The Fruitful Society (Die Literary 
Frtichtbringende Gesellschqfi), known also as the SocieUes. 
Order of Palms, established at Weimar in 1G17.' Five 
princes enrolled their names at the beginning. It held forth 
the laudable purpose of purifying and correcting the mother 
tongue and of promoting its literature, after the manner of the 
Italian academies. But it is not unusual for literary associa- 
tions to promise much, and fail of performance : one man is 
more easily found to lay do^m a good plan, than many to co- 
ojierate in its execution. Probably this was merely the 
scheme of some more gifted individual, perhaps Werder, who 
translated Ariosto and Tasso;' for little good was effected by 
the institution. Nor did several others, which at different 
times in the seventeenth century arose over Germany, deserve 
more praise. They copied the academies of Italy in their 
quaint names and titles, in their by-laws, their petty ceremo- 
nials and symbolic distinctioas, to which, as we always find in 

> Ikmtonitk, x. 86 > Id., x. 29. 
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these self-elected societies, they attached vast importance, and 
thought themselves superior to the world by doing nothing for 
it. " They are gone," exclaims Bouterwek, " and have left no 
clear vestige of their existence." Such had been the Meister- 
singers before them ; and little else, in effect, were the acade- 
mies, in a more genial soil, of their own age. Notwithstand- 
ing this, though I am compelled to follow the historian of 
German literature, it must strike us that these societies seem 
to manifest a public esteem for something intellectual, which 
they knew not precisely how to attain ; and it is to be observed, 
that several of the best poets in the seventeenth century be- 
longed to them. 

25. A very small number of poets, such as Meckerlin and 
o Its Spee, in the early part of the seventeenth century, 

though with many faults in point of taste, have been 
commemorated by the modern historians of literature. But 
they were wholly eclipsed by one whom Germany regards as 
the founder of her poetic literature, Martin Opitz, a native 
of Silesia, honored with a laurel crown by the emperor, in 
1628, and raised to offices of distinction and trust in several 
courts. The national admiration of Opitz seems to have been 
almost enthusiastic ; yet Opitz was far from being the poet of 
enthusiasm. Had he been such, his age might not have 
understood him. His taste w^as French and Dutch; two 
countries of which the poetry was pure and correct, but not 
imaginative. No great elevation, no energy of genius, will 
be found in this German Heinsius or Malherbe. Opitz dis- 
played, however, another kind of excellence. He wrote the 
language with a purity of idiom, in which Luther alone, whom 
he chose as his model, was superior : he gave more strength 
to the versification, and paid a regard to the collocation 
of syllables according to their quantity, or length of time 
required for articulation, which the earlier poets had neglect- 
ed. He is, therefore, reckoned the inventor of a rich and 
harmonious rhythm; and he also rendered the Alexandrine 
verse much more common than before.* His sense is good ; 
he writes as one conversant with the ancients, and with man- 
kind : if he is too didactic and learned for a poet in the higher 
import of the word ; if his taste appears fettered by the models 

> Bouterwek (p. 04) thinks thh no ad- n ti nfi fiiith inil fliif |iiif nf riw rilgliltMit^ 
Tantnice : a rhymed prose in Alexandrines century. 
OTerspmad the German literature of the 
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Le took for imitation ; if he even retarded, of which we can 
hardly be sure, the development of a more genuine nation- 
ality in German literature, — he must still be allowed, in a 
favorable sense, to have made an epoch in its history.^ 

20. Opitz is reckoned the founder of what was called the 
first Silesian school, rather so denominated from him ms follow- 
than as determining the birthplace of its poets. •"• 
They were chiefly lyric, but more in the line of songs and 
short effusions in trochaic metre than of the regular ode, and 
sometimes display much spirit and feeling. The German 
song always seems to bear a resemblance to the English : the 
identity of metre and rhythm conspires with what is more 
essential, a certain analogy of sentiment. Many, however, of 
Opitz's followers, like himself, took Holland for their Par- 
nassus, and translated their songs from Dutch. Fleming was 
distinguislied by a genuine feeling for lyric poetry : he made 
Opitz his model, but, had he not died young, would probably 
have gone beyond him ; being endowed by nature with a more 
poetical genius. Gryph or Gryphius, who belonged to the 
Fruitful Society, and bore in that the surname of the Immor- 
tal, with faults that strike the reader in every page, is also 
superior in fancy and warmth to Opitz. But Gryph is better 
known in German literature by his tragedies. The hymns 
of the Lutheran Church are by no means the lowest form of 
German poetry. They have been the work of every age 
since the Reformation; but Dach and Grerhard, who, espe- 
cially the latter, excelled in these devotional songs, lived 
about the middle of the seventeenth century. The shade of 
Luther seemed to protect the church from the profanation 
of bad taste ; or, as we should rather say, it was the intense 

1 Boutenrek, z. 89 -119, haa gfTcn an el»- turn quo cam aliis g«ntibus powit conten- 

borate crIUuoe of the poetry of Opits : dere." — Ep. 999. Baillet obnerrw, that 

'* lie U the Lither, not of German poetry, Opits paMeii for the best of Oennan poets, 

but of the modem German langua^ of and the first whogare rules to that poetry, 

poetry, der neuerm deutschen Diehter- and raised It to the state It had since 

rprorA^/'— p.93. The fame of Opiti spread reached; so that he is rather to be ao» 

beyond his coantry, little as his language counted Its flither than its improTer. 

was CuuUlar. *' Nod periifc Germania." Jugemens dee Sarans (Pontes), n. I486, 

(irotius writes to him, in 1681, *'Oplti But reputation is transitory. Though ten 

dortiiwime, quse te habet locupletissimum ediUons of the poems of Opits were pub- 

t«vtem, quid lingua Germanlca. quid in- lished within the serenteenth century, — 

genia Oennanica Taleant." — Epist. 272. which Bouterwek thinks much for 0«r> 

And afU>rwanls, in 1688, thanking him for many at that time, though It would nol 

the present of his translation of the be so much in some countries. — scarce aajr 

Psalms: **Dlgnuseratrsx poetalnterprete one, except the loTers of old literature, 

Gennanoram poetarum rage ; nihil enim now asks for th«M obaoleta produ^tiooi. 

tibi blandlens diro ; ita MOtio i te primum p. 90. 
GermanicsB poari formam datam •( habi- 

voL. in. 16 
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theopathj of the German nation, and the simple majesty of 
their ecclesiastical music.^ 

27. It has been the misfortune of the Dutch, a great people, 
Dnteh a pcople fertile of men of various ability and erudi- 
'^''y* tion, a people of scholars, of theologians and philo- 
sophers, of mathematicians, of historians, of painters, and, we 
may add, of poets, that these last have been the mere violets 
of the shade, and have peculiarly suffered by the narrow 
limits within which their language has been spoken or known. 
The Flemish dialect of the Southern Netherlands might have 
contributed to make up something like a national literature, 
extensive enough to be respected in Europe, if those pro- 
vinces, which now affect the name of Belgium, had been 
equally fertile of talents with their neighbors. 

28. The golden age of Dutch literature is this first part 
g J J of the seventeenth century. Their chief poets are 

Spiegel, Ilooft, Cats, and Vondel. The first, who 
has been styled the Dutch Ennius, died in 1612: his principal 
poem, of an ethical kind, is * posthumous, but may probably 
have been wntten towards the close of the preceding century. 
** The style is vigorous and concise ; it is rich in imagery and 
powerfully expressed, but is deficient in elegance and perspi- 
cuity."^ Spiegel had rendered much service to his native 
tongue, and was a member of a liteniry academy which pub- 
lished a Dutch grammar in 1584. Koomhert and Dousa, 
with others known to fame, were his colleagues; and be it 
remembered, to the honor of Holland, that in Germany or 
England, or even in France, there was as yet no institution 
of this kind. But as Holland at the end of the sixteenth 
century, and for many years afterwards, w^as pre-eminently 
the literary country of Euroi)e, it is not surprising that some 
endeavors were made, though unsuccessfully as to P2uropean 
renown, to cultivate the native language. This language is 
also more soft^, though less sonorous, than the Gennan. 

29. Spiegel was followed by a more celebrated poet, Peter 
iiooft- Hooft, who gave sweetness and harmony to Dutc^h 
Cats ; ' verse. " The gi-eat creative power of poetiy," it has 

^^^^ ' been said, " he did not possess ; but his language is 
correct, his style agreeable, and he did much to introduce a 
better epoch **^ His amatory and Anacreontic lines liave 
never been excelled in the language ; and Hoofl is aI«o distin- 

> Bonterwek, x. 218 ; Eichhorn, It. 888 > Biogr. Unlr. • UL 
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guished both as a dramatist and an historian. He has been 
called the Tacitus of Holland. But here again his praises 
must bj the generality be taken upon trust Cats is a poet 
of a different class : ease, abundance, simplicity, clearness, and 
purity, are the qualities of his style ; his imagination is gay, 
his morality popular and useful. No one was more read than 
Father Cats, as the people call him ; but he is oflen trifling 
and monotonous. Cats, though he wrote for the multitude, 
whose descendants still almost know his poems by heart, was 
a man whom the republic held in high esteem : twice ambas- 
sador in England, he died great pensionary of Holland, in 
1G51. Vondel, a native of Cologne, but the glory, as he is 
deemed, of Dutch poetry, was best known as a tragedian. 
In his tragedies, the lyric part, the choruses which he retained 
after the ancient model, have been called the sublimest of 
odes. But some have spoken less highly of Vondel.^ 

30. Denmark had no literature in the native language, 
excc[)t a collection of old ballads, full of Scandina- Danbh 
vian legends, till the present period ; and in this it p^^'^t- 
does not appear that she had more than one poet, a Norwe- 
gian bishop, named Arrebo. Nothing, I believe, was written 
in Swedish. Sclavonian, that is, Polish and Russian, poets 
there were ; but we know so little of those languages, that 
they cannot enter, at least during so distant a period, into the 
history of European literature. 



Sect. V. — On English Poetry. 

Imltaton of SpeiiMr — Th« Ttotehen — PhQoeophieal Poets — Benbam — Dodim — 
Cowlej — mstorieal and Nanatir* Poets — Sbakspeara^i Sonnets — Lyrio Poets 
— Milton's Lycidas, and other Poems. 

31. The English poets of these fifty years are very nume- 
rous ; and, though the greater part are not familiar 
to the general reader, they form a favorite study of pSSnii- 
those who cultivate our poetry, and are sought by JJJJ**"*" 
all collectors of scarce and interesting literature. 
Many of them have, within half a century, been reprinted 

* Foreign Quart. Rer., vol. It. p. 49. I am lndebtedtoEfehboni,Tol.iT.paitL{ 
for this short aocoont of the Dnteh poets, and to the Blogimphk UnltmaUt. 
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separately ; and many more, in the useful and copious collec- 
tions of Anderson, Chalmers, and other editors. Extracts 
have also heen made hy Headley, £llis, Camphell, and 
Southey. It will be convenient to arrange them rather 
according to the schools to which they belonged, than in mere 
order of chronology. 

32. Whatever were the misfortunes of Spenser's life, what- 
Phineas cvcr ucglcct hc might have experienced at the hands 
Fletcher. Qf ^ statesman grown old in cares which render a 
man insensible to song, his spirit might be consoled by the 
prodigious reputation of the Faery Queen. He was placed 
at once by his country above all the great Italian names, and 
next to Virgil among the ancients : it was a natural conse- 
quence that some should imitate what they so deeply rever- 
enced. An ardent admiration for Spenser inspired the genius 
of two young brothers, Phineas and Giles Fletcher. The first, 
very soon after the queen's death, as some allusions to Lord 
Essex seemed to denote, composed, though he did not so soon 
publish, a poem entitled The Purple Island. By this strange 
name he expressed a subject more strange : it is a minute and 
elaborate account of the body and mind of man. Through 
five cantos the reader is regaled with nothing but allegorical 
anatomy, in the details of which Phineas seems tolerably 
skilled, evincing a great deal of ingenuity in diversifying his 
metaphors, and in presenting the delineation of his imaginary 
island with as much justice as possible to the allegory without 
obtruding it on the reader's view. In the sixth canto, he rises 
to the intellectual and moral faculties of the soul, which 
occupy the rest of the poem. From its nature, it is insupera- 
bly wearisome ; yet his language is often very poetical, his 
versification harmonious, his invention fertile. But that per- 
petual monotony of allegorical persons, which sometimes 
displeases us even in Spenser, is seldom relieved in Fletcher ; 
the understanding revolts at the confused crowd of incon- 
ceivable beings in a philosophical poem ; and the justness of 
analogy, which had given us some pleasure in the anatomical 
cantos, is lost in tedious descriptions of all possible moral 
qualities, each of them personified, which can never co-exist 
in the Purple Island of one individual. 

33. Giles Fletcher, brother of Phineas, in Christ's Victory 
and Triumph, though his subject has not all the unity thiu^ 
might be desired, had a manifest superiority in its duHoe. 
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Each uses a stanza of his own : Phineas, one of seven lines ; 
Giles, one of eight This poem was published in gum 
1610. Each brother alludes to the work of the ^»«t«»>«- 
other, which must be owing to the alterations made by Phineas 
in his Puq)le Island, written probably the first, but not pub- 
lished, I believe, till 1 G33. Giles seems to have more vigor 
than his elder brother, but less sweetness, less smoothness, 
and more affectation in his style. This, indeed, is deformed 
by words neitlier English nor Latin, but simply barbarous ; 
sucli as elamping^ eblazon, deprostrate, pttrpured, glttterand, and 
many others. They both bear much resemblance to Si)en8er. 
Giles sometimes ventures to co\Hi with liim, even in celebrated 
passages, such as the description of the Cave of Despair.* 
And he has had the honor, in turn, of being followed by 
Mihon, especially in the first meeting of our Saviour with 
Satan, in the Paradise Regained. Both of these brothers are 
deserving of much praise : they were endowed with minds 
eminently poetical, and not inferior in imagination to any of 
their contemjMJmries. But an injudicious taste, and an ex- 
cessive fondness for a style which the public was rapidly 
abandoning, — that of allegorical personification, — prevented 
their powers from being effectively displayed. 

34. Notwithstanding the popularity of Spenser, and the 
geneml pride in his name, that allegorical and ima- phiiosophi- 
ginative school of j)oetry, of wliich he was the c»*P<*^'y- 
greatest ornament, did not by any means exclude a vei-y dif- 
ferent kind. Tlie English, or such as by their education gave 
the tone in literature, had become, in the latter years of the 
queen, and still more under her successor, a deeply thinking, 
a learned, a philosopliical people. A sententious reasoning, 
grave, subtle and condensed, or the novel and remote analogies 
of wit, gained praise from many wliom the creations of an ex- 
cursive fancy could not attract. Hence much of the poetry 
of James's reign is distinguished from that of Eliza betli,' 
except perhaps her last years, by partaking of the general 
cimracter of the age ; deficient in simplicity, grace, and feeling, 
of>en obscure and pedantic, but impressing us with a respect 
for the man, where we do not recognize the poet. From this 
condition of jiublic taste ai-ose two schools of poetry, different 
in cluiracter, if not unequal in merit, but both appealing to the 
reasoning more than to the imaginative faculty as theii* judges 

1 Christ'! Viet. «nd Triumph, U. 28. 
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35. The first of these may own as its founder Sir John 
j^g ^ Davies, whose poem on the Immortality of the Soul, 

' pubh'shed in 1599, has had its due honor in our last 
volume. Davies is eminent for perspicuity ; but this cannot 
be said for another philosophical poet, Sir Fulke Greville, 
afterwards Lord Brooke, the bosom friend of Sir Philip 
Sidney, and once the patron of Jordano Bruno. The titles 
of Lord Brooke's poems, A Treatise of Human Learning, A 
Treatise of Monarcliy, A Treatise of Religion, An Inquisition 
upon Fame and Honor, lead us to anticipate more of sense 
than fancy. In this we are not deceived : his mind was preg- 
nant with deep reflection upon multifarious learning ; but he 
struggles to give utterance to thoughts which he had not fully 
endowed with words, and amidst the shackles of rhyme and 
metre, which he had not learned to manage. Hence of all 
our poets he may be reckoned the most obscure ; in aiming at 
condensation, he becomes elliptical beyond the bounds of the 
language ; and his rhymes, being forced for the sake of sound, 
leave all meaning behind. Lord Brooke's poetry is chiefly 
wortli notice as an indication of that thinking spirit upon 
political science which was to produce the riper speculations 
of Hobbes and Harrington and Locke. 

36. This argumentative school of verse was so much in 
unison with the character of that generation, that Daniel, a 
poet of a very different temper, adopted it in his panegyric 
addressed to James soon after his accession, and in some 
other poems. It had an influence upon others who trod 
generally in a different track, as is especially perceived in 
Denham'* Grilcs Fletcher. The Cooper's Hill of Sir John 
cooper'8 Denham, published in 1 643, belongs, in a considera- 

*"' ble degree, to tliis reasoning class of poems. It is 

also descriptive ; but the description is made to slide into philo- 
sophy. The plan is original, as far as our poetry is concerned ; 
and I do not recollect any exception in other languages. 
Placing himself upon an eminence not distant from Windsor, 
he takes a survey of the scene ; he finds the tower of St. 
Paul's on its farthest horizon, the Castle much nearer, and the 
Thames at his feet. These, with the ruins of an abbey, sup- 
ply, in turn, materials for a reflecting rather than imaginative 
mind, and, with a stag-hunt, which he has very well described, 
fill up the canvas of a poem of no great length, but onco of 
no trifling reputation. 
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37. The epithet, majestic Dcnham, conferred by Pope, con- 
veys rather too much ; but Cooper's Hill is no ordinary poem. 
It is nearly the first instance of vigorous and rhythmical 
couplets; for Denham is incomparably less feeble than Browne, 
and less prosaic than Beaumont. Close in thought, and ner- 
vous in language like Davies, he is less hard and less mono- 
tonous; his cadences are animated and various, perhaps a 
little beyond the regularity that metre demands ; they have 
been the guide to the finer ear of Dryden. Those who cannot 
endure the philosophic poetry must ever be dissatisfied with 
Cooper's Hill ; no personification, no ardent words, few me- 
taphors beyond the common use of speech, nothing that 
warms or melts or fascinates the heart. It is rare to find 
lines of eminent beauty in Denham ; and equally so to bo 
struck by any one as feeble or low. His language is always 
well chosen and perspicuous, free from those strange turns of 
expression, frequent in our older poets, where the reader is 
apt to suspect some error of the press, so irreconcilable do 
they seem with grammar or meaning. The expletive cto, 
which the best of his predecessore use freely, seldom occurs in 
Denham ; and he has in other respects brushed away the rust 
of languid and ineffective redundancies which have obstructed 
the popularity of men with more native genius than himself.* 

38. Another class of poets in the reigns of James and his 
son were those whom Johnson has called the meta- poeta called 
physical; a name rather more applicable, in the njctaphy- 
ordinary use of the word, to Davies and Brooke. 

These were such as labored after conceits, or novel turns of 
thought, usually false, and resting upon some equivocation 
of language, or exceedingly remote analogy. This style 
Johnson supposes to have been derived from Marini. But 
Donne, its founder, as Johnson imagines, in England, wrote 

1 The comiMiiiion by Denham between parison, and metaphorlcallj on the other; 
the Th:unes and his own poetry was once and. if there be any language which doe* 
retvbrated : — not expmv Intellectual operations by in»* 

'* ^^'t^i? ' "^" ""• "*"' "' "*"• ''^ norbi"ss:^ia"^r P^erjftSs ^ 
Kr flJ;rvS^c!^^^tIs;.^hTn^^^ ^^'' - j::.s^o???i;u« xuii 

Though deep, et clear ; though gentle, without theiTBut the ground SfiW 

?n*l^,M " ^^' oerflow- thing but wit, and that wit which tarai 

'"*' '""• on a pUy of words. They are ralhcr 

Johnson, while he highly extols these ingenious in this respect, and mnarkabi/ 

\ine», truly obiwrres, that '* most of the harmonious, which Is probably the eeerel 

words thus artfully opposed are to be of their popularity ; but, aa poetiy, thtj 

ondnrstood simply on one side of thtf com- deeerre no gnat pnim. 
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before Marini. It is, in fact, as we have lately observed, the 
style which, though Marini has earned the discreditable repu- 
tation of perverting the taste of his country by it, had been 
gaining ground through the latter half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It was, in a more comprehensive view, one modifi- 
cation of that vitiated taste which sacrificed all ease and 
naturalness of writing and speaking for the sake of display. 
The mythological erudition and Grecisms of Ronsard's school, 
the euphuism of that of Lilly, the estilo culto of Gongora, 
even the pedantic quotations of Burton and many similar 
writers, both in England and on the Continent, sprang, like the 
concetti of the Italians and of their English imitators, from 
the same source, a dread of being overlooked if they paced on 
like their neighbors. And when a few writers had set the 
example of successful faults, a bad style, where no sound prin- 
ciples of criticism had been established, readily gaining ground, 
it became necessary that those who had not vigor enough to 
rise above the fashion should seek to fall in with it. Nothing 
is more injurious to the cultivation of verse than the trick of 
desiring, for praise or profit, to attract those by poetry whom 
nature has left destitute of every quality which genuine 
poetry can attract. The best, and perhaps the only secure, 
basis for puUic taste, for an aesthetic appreciation of beauty, 
in a court, a college, a city, is so general a difflision of classi- 
cal knowledge, as by rendering the finest models familiar, and 
by giving them a sort of authority, will discountenance and 
check at the outset the vicious novelties which always exert 
some influence over uneducated minds. But this was not 
yet the case in England. Milton was perhaps the first writer 
who eminently possessed a genuine discernment and feeling 
of antiquity ; though it may be perceived in Spenser, and 
also in a very few who wrote in prose. 

39. Donne is genej-ally esteemed the earliest, as Cowley 
Donne ^^^ afterwards tlie most conspicuous, model of this 
manner. Many instances of it, however, occur in 
the lighter poetry of the queen's reign. Donne is the most 
inharmonious of our versifiers, if he can be said to have de- 
served such a name by lines too rugged to seem metre. Of his 
earlier poems, many are very licentious ; the later are chiefly 
devout. Few are good for much ; the conceits have not even 
the merit of being intelligible : it would perhaps be diflUcult to 
select three passages that we should care to read again. 
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40. Tlie second of these poets was Crashaw, a man of 
some imagination and great piety, but whose softness q^j^v^^ 
of heart, united with feeble judgment, led him to 
admire and imitate whatever was most extravagant in the 
mystic writings of Saint Teresa, He was, more than Donne, 
a follower of Marini ; one of whose poems. The Massacre of 
the Innocents, he translated with success. It is difficult, in 
general, to find any thing in Crashaw that bad taste has not 
deformed. His poems were first published in 1 646. 

41. In the next year, 1647, Cowley's Mistress appeared; 
the most celebrated performance of the miscalled _ , 

I « 1 -T . . /.I Cowley. 

metaphysical poets. It is a series of short amatory 
poems, in the Italian style of the age, full of analogies that 
have no semblance of truth, except from the double sense 
of worils and thoughts that unite tlie coldness of subtilty with 
the hyperbolical extravagance of counterfeited passion. A 
few Anacreontic poems, and some other liglit pieces of Cowley, 
have a spirit and raciness very unlike these frigid conceits ; 
and, in the ode on the death of his friend Mr. Harvey, he gave 
some proofs of real sensibility and poetic grace. The Pin- 
daric odes of Cowley were not published within this periotl. 
But it is not worth while to defer mention of them. They 
contain, like all his poetry, from time to time, very beautiful 
lines ; but the faults are still of the same kind : his sensibility 
and good sense, nor has any poet more, are choked by false 
taste ; and it would be difficult to fix on any one poem in 
whi.-h the beauties are more frequent than the blemishes. 
Johnson has selected the elegy on Ci'ashaw as the finest of 
Cowley's works. It begins with a very beautiful couplet, but 
I confess that little else seems, to my taste, of much value. 
The Complaint, probably better known than any other poem, 
appears to me the best in itself. His disappointed hoi)es 
give a not unpleasing melancholy to several passages. But 
his Latin ode in a eimilar strain is much more perfect Cow- 
ley, perhaps, upon the whole, htis had a reputation more above 
his deserts than any English poet ; yet it is very easy to per- 
ceive that some, who wmte better tlian he, did not {)ossess sa 
fine a genius. Johnson has written the life of Cowley with 
peculiar tare ; and, as his summary of the poet's character is 
more favorable than my own, it may be candid to insert it in 
this place, as at least very discriminating, elaborate, and wpU 
expressed. 
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42. "It may be affirmed without any encomiastic fervor, 
Johnson's ^^^^ ^^ brought to his poetic labors a mind replete 
character with learning, and that his pages are embellished 
o' »*^ Yfii)^ j^ii ti^g ornaments which books could supply; 
that ho was the first who imparted to English numbers the 
enthusiasm of the greater ode, and the gayety of the less ; ' 
that !u* was equally qualified for sprightly sallies and for lofty 
llights ; that he was among those who freed translation from 
servility, and, instead of following his author at a distance, 
walked by his side ; and that, if he left verification yet im- 
provable, he left likewise, from time to time, such specimens of 
excellence as enabled succeeding poets to improve it." 

43. The poets of historical or fabulous narrative belong to 
^, another class. Of these the earliest is Daniel, whose 

Narrative . _ ,, i • « • i • i 

poets: mmor poems tall partly withm the sixteenth century. 
^**^*- His history of the Civil Wars between York and 
Lancaster, a poem in eight books, was published in 1604. 
Faithfully adliering to truth, which he does not suffer so much 
as an ornamental episode to interrupt, and equally studious to 
avoid the bolder figures of poetry, it is not surprising that 
Daniel should be little read. It is, indeed, certain that much 
Italian and Spanish poetry, even by those whose name haa 
once stood rather high, depends chiefly upon merits which he 
abundantly possesses, — a smoothness of rhythm, and a lucid 
narration in simple language. But that which from the natu- 
ral deliglit in sweet sound is enough to content the ear in the 
Southern tongues, will always seem bald and tame in our less 
harmonious verse. It is the chief prai8e of Daniel, and must 
have contributed to what popularity he enjoyed in his own 
age, that his English is eminently pure, free from affectation 
of archaism and from pedantic innovation, Avith very little 
that is now obsolete. Both in prose and in poetiy, he is, aa 
to language, among the best writers of his time, and wanted 
but a greater confidence in his own power, or, to speak less 
indulgently, a greater share of it, to sustain his correct taste, 
calm sense, and moral feeling. 

44. Next to Daniel in time, and much above hiin in reach 
Drayton's of mind, we place Michael Drayton, whose Barons' 
poiyoibion. Wars have been mentioned under the preceding 
period, but whose more famous work was published partly in 

'»■ Was not Milton's Ode on the Natirity would Johnson have thought Cowley to- 
written as early as any of Cowley's T And perior in gayetj to Sir John Suckling T 
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1613, and partly in 1622. Drayton's Polyolbion is a' poem 
of about 30,000 lines in length, written in Alexandrine coup- 
lets ; a measure, from its monotony, and perhaps from its fre- 
quency in doggerel ballads, not at all pleasing to the ear. It 
contains a topographical description of England, illustrated 
with a prodigality of historical and legendary erudition. 
Such a poem is essentially designed to instruct, and speaks to 
the understanding more than to the fancy. The powers dis- 
played in it are, however, of a high cast. It lias genendly 
been a difficulty with poets to deal with a necessary enumera- 
tion of proper names. The catalogue of ships is not the most 
delightful part of the Iliad ; and Ariosto never encountered 
such a roll of persons or places without sinking into the 
tamest insipidity. Virgil is splendidly beautiful upon similar 
occasions ; but his decorative elegance could not be preserved, 
nor would continue to please, in a poem that kept up, through 
a great length, the efToit to fumi.sh instruction. The style of 
Dniyton is sustained, with extraordinary ability, on an equable 
line, from which he seldom much deviates, neither brilliant 
nor prosaic : few or no passages could l)e marked as impres- 
sive, but few are languid or mean. The language is clear, 
strong, various, and sufficiently figurative; the stories and 
fictions interspereed, as well as the general spirit and liveli- 
ness, relieve the heaviness incident to topograpliical descrip- 
tion. There is probably no poem of this kind, in any other 
language, comparable together in extent and excellence to the 
Polyolbion ; nor can any one read a portion of it without 
admiration for its learned and highly gifted author. Yet 
perhaps no English poem, known as well by name, is so little 
known beyond its name ; for, while its immense length deters 
the common reader, it affiards, as has just been hinted, no 
great harvest for selection, and would be judged very unfairly 
by partial extracts. It must be owned also, that geography 
and antiquities may, in modern times, be taught better in 
prose than in verse ; yet whoever consults the Polyolbion for 
such objects will probably be repaid by petty knowledge 
which he may not have found anywhere else. 

45. Among these historical poets I should incline to class 
William Browne, author of a poem with the quaint urowne'* 
title of Britannia's Pastorals ; though his story, one BritannU'i 
of little interest, seems to have been invented by **"'®"^* 
himself. Browne, indeed, is of no distinct school among the 
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writers of that age: he seems to recognize Spenser as his 
master ; but his own manner is more to be traced among later 
than earlier poets. He was a native of Devonsliire ; and his 
principal poem, above mentioned, relating partly to the local 
scenery of that county, was printed in 1613. Browne is 
tridy a poet, full of imagination, grace, and sweetness, though 
not very nervous or rapid. I know not why Headley, favora- 
ble enough for the most part to this generation of the sons of 
song, htis spoken of Browne with unfair contempt Justice, 
however, has been done to him by later critics.^ But I have 
not observed that they take notice of what is remarkable in 
the history of our poetical literature, that Browne is an early 
model of ease and variety in the regular couplet Many 
passages in his unequal poem are hardly excelled, in this 
respect, by the fables of Dryden. It is manifest that Milton 
was well acquainted with the writings of Browne. 

46. The commendation of improving the rhythm of the 
Sir John couplet is duc also to Sir John Beaumont, author of 
Beaumont. ^ short poem ou the battle of Bosworth Field. It 
was not written, however, so early as the Britannia's Pastor- 
als of Browne. In other respect^, it has no pretensions to a 
high rank. But it may be added, that a poem of Drummond, 
on the visit of James I. to Scotland in 1617, is perfectly har- 
monious ; and, what is very remarkable in that age, he con- 
cludes the verse at every couplet with the regularity of Pope. 

47. Far unlike the poem of Browne was Grondibert, pub- 
Davenant'a lished by Sir William Davenant in 1650. It may 
Gondibert. probably havc been reckoned by himself an epic; 
but in that age the practice of Spain and Italy had effaced the 
distinction between the regular epic and the heroic romance. 
Gondibert belongs rather to the latter class by the entire 
want of truth in the story, though the scene is laid at the 
court of the Lombard kings ; by the deficiency of unity in the 
action ; by the intricacy of the events ; and by the resources of 
the fable, which are sometimes too much in the style of comic 
fiction. It is so imperfect, only two books and part of the 

> " Browne,^^ Mr. Southey aayR, " is a admirers and imitators hereafter/* " Hie 

)oet who produced no slight eflect upon poetry,'* Mr. Campbell, a far less indul- 

lb contemporaries. George Wither, in his gent Judge of the older bordff, obmrres, 

lappicHt pieces, has learned the manner of *' is not without beauty ; but it is th» 

ua friend ; and Milton may be traced to beauty of mere landscape and all^ory. 

lim. And, in our days, hu peculiarities without the manners and passions thai 

luive been caught, and bis beauties imi- constitute human interest." — Specimen! 

tated by men who will Uiemaeives find of Kngliah Poetry, ir. 828. 
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third being completed, that we can hardly judge of the termi- 
nation it was to receive. Each book, however, after the 
manner of Spenser, is divided into several cantos. It con- 
tains about 6,000 lines. The metre is the four-lined stanza of 
alternate rhymes ; one capable of great vigor, but not perhaps 
well adapted to poetry of imagination or of passion. These, 
however, Davenant exhibits but sparingly in Gondibert: they 
are replaced by a philosophical spirit, in the tone of Sir John 
Davies, who had adopted the same metre, and, as some have 
thought, nourished by the author's friendly intercourse with 
Hobbes. Gondibert is written in a clear, nervous English 
style : its condensation produces some obscurity ; but pedant- 
ry, at least that of language, will rarely be found in it ; and 
Davenant is less infected by the love of conceit and of extra- 
vagance than his contempomries, though I would not asvsert 
that he is wholly exempt from the former blemish. But the 
chief praise of Grondibert is due to masculine verse in a good 
metrical cadence ; for the sake of which we may forgive the 
absence of interest in the story, and even of those glowing 
words and breathing thoughts which are the soul of genuine 
poetry. Gondibert is very little read ; yet it is better worth 
reading than the Purple Island, though it may have less of 
that which distinguishes a poet from another man. 

48. The s6nnets of Shakspeare — for we now come to the 
minor, that is the shorter and more lyric, poetry of sonneto of 
the age — were published in 1 609, in a manner as Shaiuipewr*, 
mysterious as their subject and contents. They are dedi- 
cated by an editor (Thomas Thorpe, a bookseller) " to Mr. 
W. H., the only begetter of these sonnets." * No one, as far 
as I remember, has ever doubted their genuineness ; no one 
can doubt that they express not only real but intense emo- 
tions of the heart : but when they were written, who was the 
W. H. quaintly called their begetter, by which we can only 
understand the cause of their being written, and to what per- 
sons or circumstances they allude, has of late years been the 
subject of much curiosity. These sonnets were long over- 

* The precim words of th« dedication Wlnheth the 

tre the follovring : — WeU-wii«bing Adrentiurer 

- To Uie only B««tter ^ «*' i ^"^ 

Of theM) ensuing Sonnets, '" '" 

Mr. W. 11., The titlepege nnw: ** Shfikupeare^ 8oo> 

All IbppineM neti, never before imprinted, 4to. 16001 

And that eternity promfeed O. Kid fbr T. T.'* 
By our ever-liTing poet 
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looked : StecTens spoke of them with the utmost scorn, as 
productions which no one could read : but a very different 
suffrage is generally given by the lovers of poetry ; and per- 
haps tlicre is now a tendency, especially among young men 
of poetical tempers, to exaggerate the beauties of these 
remarkable productions. They rise, indeed, in estimation, 
as we attentively read and reflect upon them ; for I do not 
think that at first they give us much pleasure. No one ever 
entered more fully than Shakspeare into the character of this 
species of poetry, which admits of no expletive imagery, no 
merely ornamental line. But, though each sonnet has gene- 
rally its proper unity, the sense, I do not mean the gramma- 
tical construction, will sometimes be found to spread from one 
to another, independently of that repetition of the leading 
idea, like variations of an air, which a series of them fre- 
quently exhibits, and on account of which they have latterly 
been reckoned by some rather an integral poem than a collec- 
tion of sonnets. But this is not uncommon among the Italians, 
and belongs, in fact, to those of Petrarch himself. They may 
easily be resolved into several series, according to their sub- 
jects : * but, when read attentively, we find them relate to one 
definite, though obscure, period of the poet's life ; in which 
an attachment to some female, which seems to have touched 
neither his heart nor his fancy very sensibly, was over- 
powered, without entirely ceasing, by one to a friend ; and this 
last is of such an enthusiastic character, and so extravagant in 
the phrases that the author uses, as to have thrown an unac- 
countable mystery over the whole work. It is true, that in the 
poetry as well as in the fictions of early ages we find a more 
ardent tone of affection in the language of friendship than has 
since been usual ; and yet no instance has been adduced of 
such rapturous devotedness, such an idolatry of admiring love, 
as one of the greatest beings whom nature ever produced in 
the human form pours forth to some unknown youth in the 
majority of these sonnets. 

49. The notion that a woman was their general object is 

1 This has been done in a late publica- former and latter part of the eonneta. 

tion, Shakspenru's Autobiographical Po- Mr. Brown's work did not flUl into mj 

em»y by George Annitnge Brown (1888). hands till nearly the time that thciKeslieets 

It might have occurred to any attentive passed through the presa, wtiich I mention 

reader; but I do not know that the ana^ onaccountof some coincidences of opinion, 

lysis was ever so completely made before, especially as to Shakspeare-a knowledipt 

Uiougli almost every one lias been aware of Latin, 
that -lilTurent persona are addressed in the 
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totally untenable, and it is strange that Coleridge should 
have entertained it.' Those that were evidently Thepemm 
addressed to a woman, the person above hinted, whom th^ 
are by much the smaller part of the whole, — but 
twenty-eight out of one hundred and fifly-four. And tliis 
mysterious Mr. W. H. must be presumed to be the idolized 
friend of Shakspeare. But who could he be ? No one re- 
corded as such in literary history or anecdote answers the 
description. But if we seize a clew which innumerable pas- 
sages give us, and suppose that they allude to a youth of high 
rank as well as personal beauty and accomplishment, in whose 
favor and intimacy, according to the base prejudices of the 
world, a player and a poet, though he were the author of 
Macbeth, might be thought honored, something of the strange- 
ness, as it appears to us, of Sluikspeare's humiliation in address- 
ing him as a being before whose feet he crouched, whose frown 
lie feared, whose injuries, and those of the most insulting kind, 
— tlie se(luction of the mistress to whom we have alluded, — he 
felt and bewailed without resenting ; something, I say, of the 
strangeness of this humiliation, and at best it is but little, 
may l>e lightened, and in a certain sense rendered intelligible. 
And it has been ingeniously conjectured within a few years, 
by inquirers independent of each other, tliat William Her- 
bert, Earl of Pembroke, bom in 1580, and afterwards a man 
of noble and gallant character, though always of a licentious 
life, was shadowed under the initials of Mr. W. H. This 
hyf)Othesis is not strictly proved, but sufficiently so, in my 
opinion, to demand our assent' 

I " Tt snems to me, that the tonneta quoted, hmd any knowledge of their pri- 

coil 111 only hare come from a man deeply ority. 

Ill love, and in lore with a woman ; and Drake has fixed on Lord Southampton 

then.* L< one mnnet. which, from \t» incon- as the object of thew Honnets, induced 

(i^rttity, I take to be a purposed blind/' — probably by the tradition of his fHend.<«hip 

r.ihU* Talk, Tol. ii. p 180. This sonnet with Shakspeare, and by the latt4>r'M bar- 

t u* otlitor HuppoMS to be the twentieth, Ing dedicated to him his VenuA and Adonis, 

v.-hi<'h certainly could not hare been ad- as well as by what is remarkable on the 

iln>'«.4cl to a woman; but the proof is face of the series of sonnets, — that Shak- 

equally otronc as to most of the rest, speare looked up to his flriend '* with rere- 

Coloridge's opinion is absolutely untena- rence and homage.'' But, unfortunately, 

ble : nor do I conceire that anr one else is this was only the rererence and homage of 

likely to maintnin It after reading the son- an Inferior to one of high rank, and not 

nets of Shakjtpeam : but, to those who such as the rirtues of Southampton might 

hare not done this, the authority may hare challenged. Proofit of the low moral 

Justly seem imposing. character of '' Mr. W. II." are continual 

> In the Gentleman's Magaslnefbr 1832, It was also impossible that Lord South- 

p 217 ^1 pou it will be senn, that this oc- ampton could be called ** beauteous and 

curred both to Mr. Boaden and Mr Iley- lorely youth,'' or ^' sweet boy." Mrs. 

wood Bright. And it does not appear, that Jameson, in her LoiTes of the Poets, hat 



Ifr. Brown, author of the work abore adoptad the aama hypothesis, bat to Ibread 
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50. Notwithstanding the frequent beauties of these sonnets, 
the pleasure of their perusal is gi-eatly diminished by these 
circumstances; and it is impossible not to wish that Shak- 
speare had never written them. There is a weakness and folly 
in all excessive and misplaced affection, wliich is not redeemed 
by the touches of nobler sentiments that abound in this long 
series of sonnets. But there are also faults of a merely 
critical nature. The obscurity is often such as only conjec- 
ture can penetrate ; the strain of tenderness and adoration 
would be too monotonous, were it less unpleasing ; and so 
many frigid conceits are scattered around, that we might 
almost fancy the poet to have written without genuine emo- 
tion, did not such a host of other passages attest the contrary. 

51. The sonnets of Drummond of Ilawthomden, the most 
Sonnets of celebrated in that class of poets, have obtained, pro- 
Drummond bably, as much praise as they deserve.* But they 
and others. ^^ polished and elegant, free from conceit and bad 
taste, in pure unblemished English: some are pathetic or 
tender in sentiment, and, if they do not show much originality, 
at least would have acquired a fair place among the Italians 
of the sixteenth centuiy. Those of Diiniel, of Di-ayton, and of 
Sir William Alexander, afterwards Earl of Stirling, are per- 
haps hardly inferior. Some may doubt, however, whether the 
last poet should be placed on such a level.^ But the difficulty 

in consequence to suppose some of the obtained ; " which seems to say the same 

earlier sonnets to be addressed to a wo- thing, but is in fact different. lie ob- 

man. serves that Drummond ^'froquenUy bor- 

Pem broke succeeded to hb father in 1601: rows and sometimes translates from the 

I incline to think tluit the sonnets were Italian and Spanish poets.'' — Southey-s 

written about that time, some probably British Poets, p. 79S. The furious invec- 

earUer, some later. That they were the tire of Glfford against Drummond for 

same as Meres, in 1598, has mentioned having written private memoranda of his 

among the compositions of Shakspeare, conversations with Ben Jonson, which he 

** his sugred sonnets among liis private did not publbh, and which, for aught we 

IHends,'' I do not believe, both on account know, were perfectly faithful, is absurd, 

of the date, and ftom the peculiarly per- Any one else would have been thankful 

sonal allusions they contain. for so much literary anecdote. 

[Much has been written lately on the * Lord Stirling is rather monotonous, as 
subject of Shakspeare's sonnets ; and a sonneteers usually are ; and he addresses 
natural reluctance to admit any failings his mistress by the appellation, *^ Fair 
in such a man has led some to &ncy that tygress.*' Campbell observes that there 
his mi.<«tress was no other than his wife, Ik elegance of expression in a few of Stir- 
Ann llathaway. and others to coqjecture ling's shorter pieces. — Vol. iv. p. 206. 
that he lent his pen to the amours of a Tho longent poem of Stirling is entitled 
Mend. But I have seen no ground to Domes«lay, in twelve books, or, as he calls 
alter my own view of the case, except that them, hours. It is written in the Italian 
poftsibly some other sonnets may have octave stansa, and has somewhat of the 
been meant by Mens. — 1842.] condensed styleof the philosophical school, 

1 I concur in this with Mr. Campbell, which he seems to have imitated ; but hit 

iv. 843. Mr. Southey thinlcs Drummond numlien are liarsh 
** haB deserved the high reputation lie 1ms 
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of finding the necessary rhymes in our language has caused 
most who have attempted the sonnet to swerve from laws 
which cannot be transgressed, at least to the degree they have 
often dared, without losing the unity for which that complex 
mechanism was contrived. Certainly three quatrains of altera 
nate rhymes, succeeded by a couplet, which Drumniond, like 
many other English poets, has sometimes given us, is the 
very worst form of the sonnet, even if, in deference to a scanty 
number of Italian precedents, we allow it to pass as a sonnet 
at all.^ We possess, indeed, noble poetry in the form of son- 
net ; yet with us it seems more fitted for grave than amatory 
composition : in the latter we miss the facility and grace of 
our native English measures, the song, the madrigal, or the 
ballad. 

52. Carew is the most celebrated among the lighter poets, 
though no collection has hitherto embraced his entire ^.^ 
writings. Headley has said, and Ellis echoes the 
praise, that " Carew has the ease without the pedantry of 
Waller, and perhaps less conceit. Waller is too exclusively 
considered as the first man who brought versification to any 
thing like its present standard. Carew*s pretensions to the 
same merit are seldom sufficiently either considered or 
allowed." Yet, in point of versification, others of the same 
age seem to have surpassed Cai-ew, whose lines are oflen very 
harmonious, but not so artfully constructed or so uniformly 
pleasing as those of Waller. He is remarkably unequal : the 
best of his little poems (none of more than thirty lines are 
good) excel all of his time ; but, afler a few lines of great 
beauty, we oflen come to some ill-expressed or obscure or 

> The legidmate Mmnet coniifat a of two the third line, will make a real eonnet. 

qnatrminf and two tercets : as much skill, which Shakspeare, Milton, Bowles, and 

to say the least, is required for the ma- Wordsworth have often fkiled to gire us, 

nagraient of the latter as of the former, eren where they hare given us something 

The rhymes of the last six lines are capa- good instead. 

bie of many arrangements ; but bv fkr the [The common form of the Italian sonnet 

worst, mnd also the least common in Italy, is called rima chiiua ; where the rhymes 

b that we usually adopt,— the fifth and of the two quatrains are 1, 4, 6, 8 — 2, 8, 

rixth rhyniiog together, frequently after a 6, 7 ; but the alternate rtiyme sometimes, 

full pause, so tliat the sonnet ends with though less regularly, occurs. The tereeta 

the point of an epigram. The best, as the are either in rhna n u a Un atay or rhna tUUt' 

Italians hold, is the rhyming together of nata; and great Tariety is found in these, 

the three uneren and the thrae eren lines ; eren among the early poets. Quadrio pra> 

but, as our language \a less rich in conso- fers the onler a, b, a, b, a, b, where tber» 

nant terminations, there can be no objec- are only two rhyming terminations ; bat 

tion to what has abundant precedents even does not ot^t to a, b, e, a, b, e ; or em 

In theirs, — the rhyming or the first and a, b, e, b, a, e. The couplet termination 

fourth, second and flfUi, third and sixth he entirely condemna. Qoadxio, Slnli 

lines. Thia,«iUiabriak In thaaanae at d' osni Poada, iU. 25. — ISiS.] 

VOL. in. 17 
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weak or inharmonious passage. Few will hesitate to acknow- 
ledge, that he has more fancy and more tenderness than Wal- 
ler, but less choice, less judgment and knowledge where to 
Btop, less of the equability which never offends, less attention 
to the unity and thread of his little pieces. I should hesitate to 
give him, on the whole, the preference as a poet, taking col- 
lectively the attributes of that character ; for we must not, in 
such a comparison, overlook a good deal of very inferior merit 
which may be found in the short volume of Carew's poems. 
The best have great beauty ; but he has had, in late criticism, 
his full share of applause. Two of his most pleasing little 
poems appear also among those of Herrick ; and as Carew's 
were, I believe, published posthumously, I am rather inclined 
to prefer the claim of the other poet, independently of some 
internal evidence as to one of them. In all ages, these very 
short compositions circulate for a time in polished society, 
while mistakes as to the real author are natural.* 

53. The minor poetry of Ben Jonson is extremely beau- 
P tiful. This is partly mixed with his masques and 

' interludes, poetical and musical rather than dramatic 
pieces, and intended to gratify the imagination by the charms 
of song, as well as by the varied scenes that were brought 
before the eye ; partly in very short effusions of a single sen- 
timent, among which two epitaphs are kno\vn by heart. Jon- 
son possessed an admirable taste and feeling in poetry, which 
his dramas, except the Sad Shepherd, do not entirely lead us 
to value highly enough ; and, when we consider how many 
other intellectual excellences distinguished him, — wit, obser- 
vation, judgment, memory, learning, — we must acknowledge 
that the inscription on his tomb, " O rare Ben Jonson ! " is 
not more pithy than it is true. 

^ One of these poems b^ns, — the other Tariations are for the worse. 1 

•♦ Amongst the myrtles as I walk'd, ™"«' ^«*7 j*J" doubt whether he bor- 

Love and my sighs thus intertalk'd.'* rowed, and disflipired a little, or was him- 

__ . . / - , ,, ... self improved upon. I mu«t own that he 

Hcrnck wants four good Unes which aw h„ » trick of spoiling what he takes. 

In Carew ; and, as they are rather more Suckling has an incomparable image on a 

likely to hare been interpolated than left ]j^ly dancing : 

out, this leads to a sort of inference that ' 

he was the original : there aro also some " Her Ibet beneath the petticoat, 

other petty improvements. The second ^*e ''«^ mice, stole In and out, 

poem is that beginning, — As if they feared the light " 

*' Ask me why I send you here Herrick has it thus : — 
This firstUng of the infent year." u ner pretty feet, like snails, did cnmp 

Herrick gives the second line strangely, A little out ; " 

•• This sweet inlanta of the year,»» ^ ,no,t dogolar panllel for an etogMit 

ffhSch is little else than nonsense ; and all dancer. 
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54. George Wither, by siding with the less poetical thoagh 
more prosperous party in the civil war, and by a 
profusion of temporary writings to serve the ends of 
faction and folly, has left a name which we were accustomed 
to despise, till Ellis did justice to " that playful fancy, pure 
tjiste, and artless delicacy of sentiment, which distinguish the 
poetry of his early youth." His best poems were published 
in 1G22, with the title, Mistress of Philarete. Some of them 
nro highly beautiful, and bespeak a mind above the grovelling 
Puritanism into which he afterwards fell. I think there is 
luirdly any thing in our lyric poetry of this period equal to 
AVitlier*s lines on his Muse, published by Ellis.^ 

o '). The poetry of Habington is that of a pure and amiable 
mind, turned to versification by the custom of the 
ni,'e, during a real passion for a lady of birth and "««»• 
virtue, the Castara whom he afterwards married; but it dis- 
)»Iay9 no great original power, nor is it by any means exempt 
from the ordinary blemishes of hyperbolical compliment and 
far-fetched imagery. The poems of William, Earl Btriof 
of Pembroke, long known by the character drawn for J**™**"^**. 
him by Clarendon, and now as the object of Shakspeare's . 
doting friendship, were ushered into the world after his death, 
with a letter of extravagant flattery addressed by Donne to 
Christiana, Countess of Devonshire.^ But there is little reli- 
ance to be placed on the freedom from interpolation of these 
posthumous editions. Among these poems attributed to Lord 
Pembroke, we find one of the best known of Carew*s ; ' and 
even the famous lines addressed to the Soul, which some have 
given to Silvester. The poems, in general, are of little 
merit ; some are grossly indecent ; nor would they be men- 
tioned here except for the interest recently attached to the 
author's name. But they throw no light whatever on the 
sonnets of Shakspeare. 

.56. Sir John Suckling is acknowledged to have left far 
behind him all former writers of song in gayety 
and ease : it is not equally clear that he has ever 
since been surpassed. His poetry aims at no higher praise : 
he shows no sentiment or imagination, either because he had 

1 Ellis*! Specimens of Early English of earlier date. The OonnteM of Devon- 

Poeta. lU. 96. shire Is not called dowager : her hosbiaul 

> The only edition Uiat I hare seen, or died In 1648. 

Cliat I find mentioned, of Lord Pemhroke^s ■ u a-w -«^ «^ ,,^^__^ _fci*w.« *^ - 

poems. Is in 1660. But. as Donne died in ^JS !2^ 5!IL^%f i?.^ 

101,1 cooodve that thn« moM be om The ioMm atonii of tha d^" 
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them not, or because he did not require either in the style he 
chose. Perhaps the Italians may have poetry in that style 
equal to Suckling's ; I do not know that they have, nor do I 
believe that there- is any in French : that there is none in 
Loreiac Latin I am convinced.* Lovelace is chiefly known 

by a single song : his other poetry is much inferior ; 
and indeed it may be generally remarked, that the flowers of 
our early verse, both in the Elizabethan and the subsequent 
age, have been well culled by good taste and a friendly spirit 
of selection. We must not judge of them, or shall judge of 
them very favorably, by the extracts of Headley or Ellis. 

57. The most amorous and among the best of our amorous 
Herrick po^ts was Robert Herrick, a clergyman ejected from 

his living in Devonshire by the Long Parliament, 
whose " Hesperides, or Poems Human and Divine," were 
published in 1648. Herrick's divine poems are, of course, 
such as might be presumed by their title and by his calling ; 
of his human, which are poetically much superior, and proba- " 
bly written in early life, the greater portion is light and 
voluptuous, while some border on the licentious and indecent. 
A selection was published in 1815, by which, as commonly 
happens, the poetical fame of Herrick does not suffer: a 
number of dull epigrams are omitted ; and the editor has a 
manifest preference for what must be owned to be the most 
elegant and attractive part of his author's rhymes. He has 
much of the lively grace that distinguishes Anacreon and 
Catullus, and approaches also, with a less cloying monotony, 
to the Basia of Johannes Secundus. Herrick has as much 
variety as the poetry of kisses can well have ; but his love is 
in a very slight degree that of sentiment, or even any intense 
passion : his mistresses have little to recommend them, even 
in his own eyes, save their beauties ; and none of these are 
omitted in his catalogues. Yet he is abundant in the re- 
sources of verse : without the exuberant gayety of Suckling, 
or perhaps the delicacy of Carew, he is sportive, fanciful, and 
generally of polished language. The faults of liis age are 
sometimes apparent : though he is not often obscure, he runs, 
more perhaps for the sake of variety than any other cause, 
into occasional pedantry. He has his conceits and false 
thoughts ; but these are more than redeemed by the numerous 

^ Sockllng^s Spitlulamlam, tboach not worid, and to a nutfhlMi piwt of HfidliiMi 
written txr thon ** qnl mnau eontto se- and fbdlUj. 
vniograt,*' bM bam read hj almoat aU tba 
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very little poems (for those of Herrick are frequently not 
longer than epigrams), which may be praised without much 
more qualifieation than belong") to such poetry. 

58. John Milton was bom in 1609. Few are ignorant of 
his life, in recovering and recording every circum- j^j^^ 
stance of which no diligence has been spared, nor 

has it oflen been unsuccessful. Of his Latin poetry, some was 
written at the age of seventeen ; in English, we have nothing, 
I l>elieve, the date of which is known to be earlier than the 
8(»iinet on entering his twenty-tliird year. In 1G34 he wrote 
Comus, which was published in 1637. Lycidas was written 
in the latter year; and most of his sliorter pieces soon after- 
wards, except the sonnets, some of which do not come within 
the firet half of the century. 

59. Comus wa^ sufReient to ox)nvince any one of taste and 
feeling, tliat a greiit poet had arisen in England, and j^r^ 
one partly formed in a different school from his con- 
temporaries. Many of them had produced highly beautiful 
and imaginative psissages ; but none had evinced so classical 
a judgment, none had aspired to so regular a perfection. 
Jonson had learned much from the ancients ; but there was 
a grace in their best models which he did not quite attain. 
Neitlier his Sad Shepherd nor the Faithful Shepherdess of 
Fletcher have the elegance or dignity of Comus. A noble 
virgin and her young brothers, by whom this masque was ori- 
ginally represented, required an elevation, a purity, a sort of 
severity of sentiment, which no one in that age could havo 
given but Milton. He avoided, and nothing loath, the more 
festive notes which dramatic poetry was wont to mingle with 
its serious strain. But for this he compensated by the bright- 
est hues of fancy and the sweetest melody of song. In Comus 
we find nothing prosaic or feeble, no false taste in the in 
cidents, and not much in the language ; nothing over which 
we should desire to pass on a second perusal. The want of 
what we may call personality, — none of the characters hav- 
ing names, except Comus himself, who is a very indefinite 
being, — and the absence of all positive attributes of time 
and place, enhance the ideality of the fiction by a certain 
indistinctness not unpleasing to the imagination. 

60. It has been said, I think very fairly, that Lycidas is a 
good test of a real feeling for what is peculiarly |^^^^ 
called poetry. Many, or, perhaps we might say, 
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most readers do not taste its excellence ; nor does it follow 
that they may not greatly admire Pope and Dryden, or 
even Virgil and Homer. It is, however, somewhat i-emarka- 
ble that Johnson, who has committed his critical reputation 
by the most contemptuous depreciation of this poem, had, in 
an earlier part of his life, selected the 4enth eclogue of Vir- 
gil for peculiar praise,' — the tenth eclogue, which, beautiful 
as it is, belongs to the same class of pastoral and personal 
allegory, and requires the same sacrifice of reasoning criti- 
cism, as the Lycidas itself. In the age of Milton, the \y> 
etical world had been accustomed by the Italian and Spanish 
writers to a more abundant use of allegory than has been 
pleasing to their posterity; but Lycidas is not so much in 
the nature of an allegory as of a masque: the characters 
pass before our eyes in imagination, as on the stage; they 
are chiefly mythological, but not creations of the poet. Our 
sympathy with the fate of Lycidas may not be much stronger 
than for the desertion of Gall us by his mistress ; but many 
poems will yield an exquisite pleasure to the imagination that 
produce no emotion in the heart, or none at least except 
through associations independent of the subject. 

61. The introduction of St. Peter, after the fabulous deities 
of the sea, has appeared an incongruity deserving of censure 
to some admirers of this poem. It would be very reluctantly 
that we could abandon to this criticism the most splendid 
passage it presents. But the censure rests, as I think, on 
too narrow a principle. In narrative or dramatic poetry, 
where something like illusion or momentary belief is to be 
produced, the mind requires an objective possibility, a capa- 
city of real existence, not only in all the separate portions 
of the imagined story, but in their coherency and relation to 
a common whole. Whatever is obviously incongruous, what- 
ever shocks our previous knowledge of possibility, destroys, 
to a certain extent, that acquiescence in the fiction, which 
it is the true business of the fiction to produce. But the 
case is not the same in such poems as Lycidas. They pre- 
tend to no credibility ; they aim at no illusion : they are read 
with the willing abandonment of the imagination to a waking 
dream, and require only that general possibility, that com- 
bination of images which common experience does not reject 
as incompatible, without which the fancy of the poet would 

« AdTtntttxw, No. 98. 
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be only like that of the lunatic And it had been so usual 
to blend sacred with mythological personages in allegory, 
that no one probably in Milton's age would have been struck 
by the objection. 

62. The Allegro and Pe^seroso are perhaps more fami- 
liar to us than any part of the writings of Milton. AUegroand 
Tliey satisfy the critics, and they delight mankind. p«>*«»~- 
The choice of images is so judicious, their succession so rapid, 
the alhisions are so various and pleasing, the leading distinc- 
tion of the poems is so felicitously maintained, the versifi- 
cation is so animated, that we may place them at the head 
of that long series of descriptive poems which our language 
lias to boast. It may be added, as in the greater part of 
Milton's writings, that they are sustained at an uniform pitch, 
with few blemishes of expression, and scarce any feebleness ; 
a striking contrast, in this respect, to all the contempora- 
neous poetry, except perhaps that of Waller. Johnson has 
thought, that, while there is no mirth in his melancholy, he 
can detect some melancholy in his mirth. This seems to be 
too strongly put ; but it may be said that his Allegro is rather 
cheerful than gay, and that even his cheerfulness is not always 
without effort. In these poems he is indebted to Fletcher, to 
Burton, to Browne, to Wither, and probably to more of our 
early versifiers ; for he was a great collector of sweets from 
those wild flowers. 

63. The Ode on the Nativity, far less popular than most of 
the poetry of Milton, is perhaps the finest in the Odeontiw 
English language. A grandeur, a simplidty, a Natwity. 
breadth of manner, an imagination at once elevated and re^ 
strained by the subject, reign throughout it If Pindar is a 
model of lyric poetry, it would be hard to name any other ode 
so truly Pindaric ; but more has naturally been derived from 
the Scriptures. Of the other short poems, that on the death 
of the Marchioness of Winchester deserves particular men- 
tion. It is pity tlrnt the first lines are. bad, and the last much 
worse ; for rarely can we find more feeling or beauty than in 
some other passages. 

64. The sonnets of Milton have obtained of late years the 
admiration of all real lovers of poetry. Johnson nj^g^^^,!,^ 
has been as impotent to ^x the public taste in this 
instance as in his other criticisms on the smaller poems of the 
author of Paradise IxMt. These sonnets ore indeed unequal | 
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the expression is sometimes harsh, and sometimes obscure; 
sometimes too much of pedantic allusion interferes with the 
sentiment ; nor am I reconciled to his frequent deviations from 
the best Italian structure. But such blemishes are lost in the 
majestic simplicity, the holy calm, that ennoble many of these 
short compositions. 

Qo, Many anonymous songs, many popular lays, both of 
\nony- Scottish and English minstrelsy, were poured forth 
nous in this period of the seventeenth century. Those of 

Scotland became, after the union of the crowns, and 
he consequent cessation of rude border frays, less warlike 
han before: they are still, however, imaginative, pathetic, 
and natural. It is probable that the best even of this class 
are a little older ; but their date is seldom determinable with 
much precision. The same may be said of the English bal- 
lads, which, so far as of a merely popular nature, appear, by 
their style and other circumstances, to belong more frequently 
to the reign of James I. than any other period. 



Sect. VI. — On Latin Poetry. 

Latin Poets of Fnmce and other Goantries — Of RngUuMi — Hay — Milton. 

66. France, in the latter part of the sixteenth century, 
j^jin had been remarkably fruitful of Latin poetry : it was 

pwtaof the pride of her scholars, and sometime;) of her 
statesmen. In the age that we have now in review, 
we do not find so many conspicuous names ; but the custom 
of academical institutions, and especially of the seminaries con- 
ducted by the Jesuits, kept up a facility of Latin versification, 
which it was by no means held pedantic or ridiculous to 
exhibit in riper years. The French enumerate several with 
praise: Guijon; Bourbon (Borbonius), whom some have com- 
pared with the best of the preceding century, and among 
whose poems that on the death of Henry IV. is reckoned the 
best ; Cerisantes, equal, as some of his admirers think, to Sar- 
bievius, and superior, as others presume, to Horace; and 
Petavius, who, having solaced his leisure hours with Greek 
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and Hebrew, as well as Latin versification, has obtained in the 
last the general suffrage of critics.* I can speak of none of 
these from direct knowledge, except of Borbonius, whose Dine 
on tlie death of Heniy have not appeai*ed, to my judgment, 
deseiTing of so much eulogy. 

G7. The Germans wrote much in Latin, especially in the 
earlier decades of this period. Melissus Schedius, in cermaDj 
not undistinguished in his native tongue, migiit have "'^ ^''^>- 
been mentioned as a Latin poet in the last volume ; since most 
of Iiis compositions were published in the sixteenth century. 
In Italy we have not many conspicuous names. The had 
taste that infested the school of Marini spi*ead also, according 
to Tiraboschi, over Latin poetry. Martial, Lucun, and Clau- 
dian became in their eyes better models than Catullus and 
Vii-gil. Baillet, or rather tliose whom he copies, and among 
whom Rossi (author of the Pinacotheca Virorum Illustrium, 
under the name of Erythneus, a profuse and indiscriminating 
panegyrist, for the most part, of his contemporaries) fumislies 
the chief materials, bestows praise on Cesarini, on Querenghi, 
whom even Tiraboschi selects from the crowd, and on Maffei 
Barberini, best known as Pope Urban VIII. 

G8. Holland stood at the head of Europe in this line oi 
poetry. Grotius has had tlie reputation of writing iniioiUDd: 
with spirit, elegance, and imagination.* But he is "«**»**"»• 
excelled by Heinsius, whose elegies, still more than his hex- 
ameters, may be ranked high in modem Latin. The habit, 
however, of classical imitation, has so much weakened all in 
dividual originality in these versifiers, that it is often difficult 
to distinguish them, or to pronounce of any twenty lines that 
they might not have been written by some other author. 
Compare, for example, the elegies of Buchanan with those of 

Heinsius, wherever there are no proper names to guide us. 

« 

^ Ralllet. Jagemens det S^Taiu, hu canan a dm ode* digncfl de rantiquitA 

criticLoed all thene and wreral more. Ka- mala 11 a de graoded iucgnliteii par le niA- 

pin's opinion on Latin poetry In entitled to lange de eon caractere qui n'ent pas antet 

murh rpganl from his own exreilenre in uni/* — K^tlexions sur la Poitique, p. 206. 

It. He praiMR three lyristii, — Casimir, * [The Adaniu* Exul of liroaus, whlrh, 

Macdelenet, and Cerinantes ; the two lat- after going through seTeral editions la 

trr oeing Frvnch. " Sarbteuski a de r«16- Holland before the middle of the (><>yen« 

T»tk>n, mais sans pureti ; Uagdelenet est teenth century, has lately been retrana- 

pur, mals sans ^l^ration. Cerisantes a lated by Mr. Barham, is not only of con« 

joint dans ses odes Tun et Tautre ; car U siderable poetiral merit, but dwenring of 

&r1t Doblement, et d*un style asaex pur. notice, as liaTing suggeKted much to Mil 

Aprfs tont. il n*n pas tant defeaqueCasi- ton. lAuder perrefved this, but waa 

mir. lequel avolt blen de resprit, et de cet strangely led to exanerate the 

•sprit bouTBUJL qui (kit les poetes. Bn- blanoe by forgery. — lSi7.] 
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A more finished and continued elegance belongs, on the whole 
(as at least I should say), to the latter: but, in a short passage, 
this may not be perceptible ; and I believe few would guess 
with much confidence between the two. Heinsius, however, 
like most of the Dutch, is remarkably fond of a polysyllabic 
close in the pentameter ; at least in his Juvenilia, which, not- 
withstanding their title, are perhaps better than his later pro- 
ductions. As it is not necessary to make a distinct head for 
the Latin drama, we may here advert to a tragedy by Hein- 
sius, Herodes Infanticida, This has been the subject of a 
critique by Balzac, for the most part very favorable ; and it 
certainly contains some highly beautiful passages. Perhaps 
the description of the Virgin's feelings on the nativity, though 
praised by Balzac, and exquisitely classical in diction, is not 
quite in the best taste.' 

69. Sidonius Hoschius, a Flemish Jesuit, is extolled by 
Qfj^jaW Baillet and his authorities. But another of the 
Sarbievi- same Order, Casimir Sarbievius, a Pole, is far better 
known ; and in lyric poetry, which he almost exclu- 
sively cultivated, obtained a much higher reputation. He had 
lived some years at Rome, and is full of Roman allusion. He 
had read Horace, as Sannazarius had Virgil, and Heinsius 
Ovid, till the style and tone became spontaneous ; but he has 
more of centonism than the other two. Yet, while he con- 
stantly reminds us of Horace, it is with as constant an inferi- 
ority : we feel that his Rome was not the same Rome ; that 
Urban VHI. was not Augustus, nor tlie Polish victones on 
the Danube like those of the sons of Livia. Hence his flat- 
tery of the great, though not a step beyond that of his master, 
seems rather more displeasing, because we have it only on his 
word that they were truly great. Sarbievius seldom rises 
high or pours out an original feeling ; but he is free from con- 
ceits, never becomes prosaic, and knows how to put in good 

1 "Oculoetque nunc hae parida nunc Lftudemque m&trls rfrginls crimen 

illuc jadt, putat.'* 

Interque matrem Tiiginemque b»- A critique on tiie poenis of Ileinsios 

rent adhuc will b« found in the KetroKpcctivc UHvievr. 

SuspcnM matrifl gaudia, ao trepiduB toI. i. p. 49 ; but notwithstanding the 

pudor. laudatory spirit, which i« for the uioel 

.... saepe, cum blanda« puer, part too indiflcriminating in that publica- 

Aut a Bopore languidaa jactat ma* tion, the reviewer liaa not done Justice to 

nu8, Heinsius, and hardly seems, perhaps, a 

Tenerisque labris pectus intactnm very competent Judge of Latin ven«. 

petit, The suflinges of thorn who were so, in 

Vindnea subitos ora perAwdlt m- fk-vor of tliis Batarian poet, are coUectwl 

bor, by DalUat, n. 14S2. 
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language the commonplaces with which his subject happens to 
furnish him. He is to a certain degree, in Latin poetry, what 
Chiabrera is in Italian, but does not deserve so high a place. 
Sarbicvius was perhaps the first who succeeded much in the 
Alcaic stanza, which the earlier poets seem to avoid, or to use 
unskilfully. But he has many unwarrantable licenses in his 
metre, and even false quantities, as is common to the great 
majority of these Latin versifiers. 

70. Gasper Barlaeus had as liigh a name, perhaps, as any 
Latin poet of this age. His rhythm is indeed excel- p^. 
lent ; but, if he ever rises to other excellence, I have 

not lighted on the passages. A greater equality I have never 
found than in Barloius: nothing is bad, nothing is striking. 
It wjis the practice with Dutchmen on their marriage to pur- 
chfom epithalamiums in hexameter verse; and the muse of 
Barlaeus was in request. These nuptial songs are of course 
about Peleus and Thetis, or similar personages, interspersed 
with fitting praises of the bride and bridegroom. Such poetry 
is not likely to rise high. The epicedia^ or funeral lamenta- 
tions, paid for by the heir, are little, if at all, better than the 
epithalamia ; and the panegyrical effusions on public or pri- 
vate events rather worse. The elegies of Barlaeus, as we 
generally find, are superior to the hexameters : he has here 
the same smoothness of versification, and a graceful gayety 
which gives us pleasure. In some of his elegies and epistles, 
he counterfeits the Ovidian style extremely well, so that they 
might pass for those of his model. Still there is an equabili- 
ty, a recurrence of trivial thoughts and forms, which, in truth, 
is too much characteristic of modem Latin to be a reproach to 
Barheus. He uses the polysyllabic termination less than 
earlier Dutch poets. One of the epithalamia of Barlseus, it 
may be observed before we leave him, is entitled Paradisus, 
and recounts the nuptiab of Adam and Eve. It is possible 
that Milton may have seen this : the fourth book of the Para- 
dise Lost compresses the excessive diffuseness of Barlo^us ; but 
the ideas are in great measure the same. Yet, since this must 
naturally be the case, we cannot presume imitation. Few 
of the poems of Barlaeus are so redundant as this : he has tho 
gifl of stiinging together mythological paitdlels and descrip- 
tive poetry without stint; and his discretion does not inform 
him where to stop. 

71. The eight books of Sylvas by Balde, a German eocle- 
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siastic, are extolled by Baillct and Bouterwek far above their 
jjjjg value : the odes are tumid and unclassical ; yet 

Greek poem some have Called him equal to Horace. Heinsius 
of Heiodus. ^^.j^^ j^j^ ^j^jjj j^ Greek verse. His Peplus Graeco- 

rum Epigrammatum was published in 1613. These are what 
our schoolboys would call very indifferent in point of elegance, 
and, as I should conceive, of accuracy : articles and expletives 
(as they used to be happily called) are perpetually employed 
for the sake of the metre, not of the sense. 

72. Scotland might perhaps contend with Holland in tliis 

as well as in the preceding age. In the Deliciae 
of Scotland. Poctarum Scotorum, published in 1637 by Arthur 
pSfiM* * Jonston, we find about an equal produce of each cen- 
tury ; the whole number being thirty-seven. Those 
of Jonston himself, and some elegies by Scot of Scotstarvet, 
are among the best. The Scots certainly wrote Latin with a 
good ear, and considerable elegance of phrase. A sort of 
critical controversy was carried on in the last century as 
to the versions of the Psalms by Buchanan and Jonston. 
Though the national honor may seem equally secure by 
the superiority of either, it has, I believe, been usual in 
Scotland to maintain the older poet against all the world. I 
am nevertheless inclined* to think, that Jonston's Psalms, all 
of wliich are in elegiac metre, do not fall short of those of 
Buchanan, either in elegance of style or in correctness of La- 
tinity. In the 137th, with which Buchanan has taken much 
pains, he may be allowed the preference, but not at a great 
interval ; and he has attained this superiority by too much 
diffuseness. 

73. Nothing good, and hardly tolerable, in a poetical sense, 
Owen's had appeared in Latin verse among ourselves till 
epigrams, ^j^jg period. Owcn's epigrams (Audoeni P^pigram- 
mata), a well-known collection, were published in 1607 : un- 
equal enough, they are sometimes neat, and more often witty ; 
Alabaster's ^^^ ^^^^7 scarccly aspire to the name of poetry. Ala- 
Roxana. baster, a man of recondite Hebrew learning, pub- 
lished in 1632 his tragedy of Roxana, which, as he tells us, 
was written about forty years before for one night's represen- 
tation, probably at college, but had been lately printed by 
some plagiary as his own. He forgets, however, to inform 
the reader, and thus lays himself open to some recrimination, 
that his tragedy is very largely borrowed fix)m the Dalida of 
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Groto, an Italian dramatist of the sixteenth centui7.^ The 
story, the characters, the incidents, almost every successive 
scene, many thoughts, descriptions, and images, aix; taken 
from this original ; but it is a very free translation, or ratlier 
differs from what can be called a translation. The tragedy 
of Groto is shortened ; and Alabaster has thrown much into 
another fonn, besides introducing much of his own. The plot 
is full of all tlie accumulated horror and slaughter in which the 
Italians delighted on their stage. I rather prefer the onginal 
tragedy. Alabaster has spirit and fii*e, with some degree of 
skill ; but his notion of tragic style is of the " King Cambyses' 
vein : " he is inflated and hyperbolical to excess, which is not 
the case with Groto. 

74. But the first Latin poetry which England can vaunt is 

May's Supplement to Lucan, in seven books, which „ . „ 

•^ -t ^^ , 1 . J» 1 t-fci 1. 1 May n Sop- 

carry down the history of the Pharsalia to the pieuientto 

death of Caesar. This is not only a very spirited ''"*^*"- 

poem, but, in many places at least, an excellent imitation. 

The versification, though it frequently reminds us of his 

model, is somewhat more negligent. May seems rarely to 

fall into Lucan's tumid extravagances, or to emulate his phi 

losophical grandeur : but the nantition is almost as impetuous 

and rapid, the images as thronged ; and sometimes wo have 

rather a happy imitation of the ingenious sophisms Lucan is 

apt to employ. The death of Cato and that of Caesar are 

among the passages well worthy of praise. In some lines 

on Cleopatra's intrigue with Cnesar, while manned to her 

brother, he has seized, with felicitous eflect, not only the 

broken cadences, but the love of moral paradox, we iind in 

Lucan.' 

75. Many of the Latin poems of Milton were written in 
early life ; some even at the age of seventeen. His name, and 
the just curiosity of mankind to trace the development of a 

* T am Indebted ftnr the knowledge of * . . . . *' Nee crimen ineme 

Ihte to a mantmrript note T found In the Concubltn nfanlum tall, Cleopatn, put»> 

copy of Alal«ster'a Koxana In the Britiah bunt 

Muwuni : ** Hand multum abeet lupc tra- Qui Ptolemsorum thalamoe, consuetaqo* 

Rdia a pun Tenione tn((edlc Italics Jura 

LudoTlrl GrotI C«ci lladriensb col titu- IncHxtfle noTere domdn, fhitremqne Mmni 

tun Dalida.'' TIda induced me to read the Conjugio Junctnm, racne nub nonilne Uedm 

tnffvdy of Groto, which I luui not pre- Migu« adulterfo delictum ; turplun iiwet, 

Tiouffly done. Quia credat ? Juati ad thaJamoa Cleopatn 

The title of Bozana runs thus : " Rox- marlti, 

ana tragedia a pla|^arii unguibus Tindi- Utque minna lecto pcecaxet,adalteraihet» 

eata aucta et asnita ab autora Oul. eat." 
▲labaatio. Lood. 168S '* 
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mighty genius, would naturally attract our regard. They are 
Milton's ^" themselves full of classical elegance, of thoughts 
Latin natural and pleasing, of a diction culled with taste 

'***^*" from the gardens of ancient poetry, of a versifica- 
tion remarkably well cadenced and grateful to the ear. There 
is in them, without a marked originality, which Latin verse 
can rarely admit but at the price of some incorrectness or 
impropriety, a more individual display of the poet's mind 
than we usually find. "In the elegies," it is said by 
Warton, a very competent judge of Latin poetry, " Ovid 
was professedly Milton's model for language and versifica- 
tion. They are not, however, a perpetual and uniform 
tissue of Ovidian phraseology. With Ovid in view, he has 
an original manner and chai'acter of his own, which exhi- 
bit a remarkable perspicuity of contexture, a native faci- 
lity and fluency. Nor does his observation of Roman 
models oppress or destroy our great poet's inherent powers 
of invention and sentiment. I value these pieces as much 
for their fancy and genius as for their style and expres- 
sion. That Ovid, among the Latin poets, was Milton's favor- 
ite, appears not only from his elegiac but his hexametric 
poetry. The versification of our author's hexameters has yet 
a different structure from that of the Metamorphoses : Mil- 
ton's is more clear, intelligible, and flowing; less desultory, 
less familiar, and less embarrassed with a frequent recur- 
rence of periods. Ovid is at once rapid and abrupt." * Why 
Warton should have at once supposed Ovid to be Milton's 
favorite model in hexameters, and yet so totally different as 
he represents him to be, seems hard to say. The structure 
of our poet's hexameters is much more Virgilian; nor do I see 
the least resemblance in them to the manner of Ovid. These 
Latin poems of Milton bear some traces of juvenility, but, 
for the most part, such as please us for that very reason : it is 
the spring-time of an ardent and brilliant fancy, before the 
stem and sour spirit of polemical Puritanism had gained 
entrance into his mind, — the voice of the Allegro and of 
Comus. 

> Warton^s enaj on the Latin poetiy of Milton, inaereed at length in Todd'i editicn 
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CHAPTER VL 



HISTORY or DRAMATIC UTERATURB FROM 1W> TO 16G0. 



SecJt. I. — On THE Italian and Spanish Drama. 

Chanctrr of the Italian Theatre in thin Age — BonaieUi — The Spanliih Theatre— 
Cakleron — Appreciation of his Merita as a Dramatic Poet. 

1. The Italian theatre, if we should believe one of its his- 
torians, fell into total decay during the whole course j^ . ^ 
of the seventeenth century, though the number of the Italian 
dramatic pieces of various kinds was by no means ^••*"* 
sraiill. He makes a sort of apology for inserting in a copious 
list of dramiatic performances any that appeared after 1600, 
and stops entirely with 1650.^ But in this he seems hardly 
to have done justice to a few, which, if not of remarkable 
excellence, might be selected from the rest Andreini is per- 
hn{)s best known by name in England, and that for one only 
of liis eighteen dramas, the Adamo, wliich has been supposed, 
on too precarious grounds, to have fumiv'^hed the idea of Para- 
disc Lost in the original form, as it was planned by its great 
ntitlior. The Adamo was first published in 1G13, and afler- 
wanls with amplification in 1G41. It is denominated ^^A 
Sacred Representation ; " and, as Andreini was a player by 
profession, must be presumed to have been brought ui)on the 
stage. It is, however, asserted by Riccoboni, that those who 
wrote regular tragedies did not cause them to be represented : 
probably he might have scrupled to ^ve that epithet to the 
Adamo. Hayler and Walker have reckoned it a composition 
of considerable beauty. 

2. The majority of Italian tragetlies in the seventeenth 
century were taken, like the Adamo, fiom sacred <«ubjpct8^ 

iXleeoboidIItot.diiTMA«nlHiPSV^ i 
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including such as ecclesiastical legends abundantly supplied. 
Few of these gave sufficient scope, either by action or charac- 
ter, for the diversity of excitement which the stage demands. 
Tragedies more truly deserving tliat name were the Solimano 
of Bonarelli, the Tancredi of Campeggio, the Demetrio of 
Rocco, which Salfi pi-efera to the rest, and the Aristodemo 
of Carlo de' Dottori. A drama by Testi, L'Isola di Alcina, 
had some reputation ; but in this, which the title betrays not 
to be a legitimate tragedy, he introduced musical airs, and 
thus trod on the boundaries of a rival art.* It has been 
suggested with no inconsiderable probability, that, in her 
passion for the melodrame, Italy lost all relish for the graver 
tone of tragedy. Music, at least the music of the opem, con- 
spired with many moi*e important circumstances to spread an 
effeminacy over the public character. 

3. The pastoral drama had always been allied to musical 
Fiiiidi sentiment, even though it might be without accom- 
Sciro. paniment. The feeling it inspired was nearly that 
of the opera. In this style we find one imitation of Tasso 
and Guarini, inferior in most qualities, yet deserving some 
regard, and once popular even with the critics of Italy. This 
was the Filli di Sciro of Bonarelli, published at Ferrara — a 
city already fallen into the hands of priests, but round whose 
deserted palaces the traditions of poetical glory still lingered 
— in 1607, and represented by an academy in the same place 
soon afterwards. It passed through numerous editions, and 
was admired, even beyond the Alps, during the whole cen- 
tury, and perhaps still longer. It displays much of the bad 
taste and affectation of that period. Bonarelli is as strained 
in the construction of history, and in his characters, as he is in 
his style. Celia, the heroine of this pastoral, struggles with a 
double love ; the original idea, as he might truly think, of his 
drama, which he wrote a long dissertation in order to justify. 
It is, however, far less conformable to the truth of nature than 
to tlie sophisticated society for which he wrote. A wanton 
capricious court-lady might perhaps waver, with some warmth 
of inclination towards both, between two lovers, " Alme dell' 
alma mia," as Celia calls them, and be very willing to possess 
either. But what is morbid in moral affection seldom creates 
sympathy, or is fit either for narrative poetry or the stage. 

> Salfl, Contlnnatlon de Glngnfo^, toI. the Italian 9tage, Saggio Storloo-Crltiee 
xii. chap. ix. Benldee this larger work, della Conimedia Italiaua. 
Salfi publiiilHNl In 1889 « alMvt e«ajr on 
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Bonarelli's diction is studied and polished to tlic highest 
degree ; and, though its false refinement and affected graces 
oflen displease us, the real elegance of insulated passages 
makes us pause to admire. In harmony and sweetness of 
sound, he seems fully equal to his predecessors, Tasso and 
Guarini ; but he has neither tlie patlios of the one, nor the 
fertility of the other. The language and turn of thought 
seems, more than in the Pastor Fido, to be that of the 
opera ; wanting, indeed, nothing but the intermixture of air 
to be perfectly adapted to music. Its great reputation, 
which even Crescimbeni does his utmost to keep up, proves 
the decline of good taste in Italy, and the lateness of itA 
revival.' 

4. A new fashion, which sprung up about 1620, both marks 
the extinction of a taste for genuine tragedy, and, by Tmuia- 
fumisliing a substitute, stood in the way of its revi- gJ^SiSj 
val. Translations from Spanish tragedies and tragi- dramw. 
comedies, those of Lope de Vega and his successors, replaced 
the native muse of Italy. These were in prose and in three 
acts, irregular of course, and with very different characteristics 
from those of the Italian schooL ^* The very name of trar 
gedy," says Riccoboni, " became unknown in our country : the 
monsters which usurped the place did not pretend to that glo- 
rious title. Tragi-comedies rendered from the Spanish, such 
as Life is a Dream (of Calderon), the Samson, the Guest of 
Stone, and others of the same class, were the popular orna- 
ments of the Italian stage." ^ 

5. The extemporaneous comedy had always been the 
amusement of the Italian populace, not to say of all gxtenipo. 
who wished to unbend their minds.' An epoch in nncoua 
this art was made in 1611 by Flaminio Scala, who ***°***y 
first published the outline or canvas of a series of these 
pieces; the dialogue being, of course, reserved for the in- 
genious performers.^ This outline was not quite so short as 
that sometimes given in Italian play-bills: it explained the 

> Istoria delU Tolfur PomU, It. 147. to derelop them in •xtemponuMOui di»- 
II« placM Um FUU di Sdro next to tlM loga«." Such a sketch wm called a m«- 



Aminta. narioy containing the iiul:t)ect of each i 

s llirtt. da Th«Atre Italien, i. 47. and thoM of Vlamlnio SeaU were 

* The extemporaneous comedy waa brated. Saggio Storlco-^Jrltico, p. 83. TIm 

called Comaiedia deir Arte. ** It eonriat- pantomime, as it exists among us, is tiM 

ed/' savs Sale, " in a mere sketch or plan descendant of this extemporaneous eom»> 

of a dramatic eompositioo, the parts in dy, but with little of tha wit and fpldt 

which, baring Iwea hanlljr sliadowed out, of its progenitor, 

were sasigned to dUlHanl aeton who wwe * Bslfl, p. 40. 

VOL. III. 18 
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drift of each actor's part in the scene, but without any distinct 
hint of what he was to say. The construction of these fables 
is censured by Riccoboni as weak ; but it would not be rea- 
sonable to expect that it should be otherwise. The talent of 
the actors supplied the deficiency of writers. A certain quick- 
ness of wit, and tact in catching the shades of manner, com- 
paratively rare among us, are widely diffused in Italy. It 
would be, we may well suspect, impossible to establish an 
extemporaneous theatre in England which should not be 
stupidly vulgar.^ But Bergamo sent out many Harlequins, 
and Venice many Pantaloons. They were respected, as 
brilliant wit ought to be. The Emperor Mathias ennobled 
Cecchini, a famous Harlequin ; who was, however, a man of 
letters. These actors sometimes took the plot of old comedies 
as their outline, and disfigured them, so as hardly to be 
known, by their extemporaneous dialogue.* 

6. Lope de Vega was at the height of his glory at the be- 
Spunish ginning of this century. Perhaps the majority of 
•tago. y^]g dramas fall within it ; but enough has been said 
on the subject in the last volume. His contemporaries and 
immediate successors were exceedingly numerous; the efful- 
gence of dramatic literature in Spain corresponding exactly in 
time to that of England. Several are named by Bouterwek 
and Velasquez ; but one only, Pedro Calderon de la Barca, 
must be permitted to arrest us. This celebrated man 
number of was bom in IGOO, and died in 1683. From an early 
his pieces. ^^ ^j|| ^^^j. ^^^ middle of the century, when he en- 
tered the church, he contributed, with a fertility only eclipsed 
by that of Lope, a long list of tragic, historic, comic, and 
tragi-comic dramas to the Spanish stage. In the latter 
period of his life, he confined himself to the religious pieces 
called Autos Sacramentales. Of these, 97 are published in 

1 This is only meant as to dialogue and extinguished), derlres it from the mimes 

as to the public stage. The talent of a and Atellanian comedies of ancient Italy, 

single actor, lilie the late Charles Matliews, tracing them through the middlb ages. 

is not an exception ; but even the powpr The point seems suflflciently proved. The 

of strictly extemporaneous comedy, with last company of performers in this old 

the agreeable poignancy that the minor though plebeian fiuiiily existed, within 

theatre requires, is not wanting among alwut thirty years, in liombardy. A friend 

some whose station, and habits of life, re- of mine at that time witnessed the last of 

strain its exercise to the most private cir- the Ilarlcquins. I need hardly say that 

cles. this character was not a mere skipper oret 

* Riccoboni, Hist, dn Th63ltre Italien the stage, as we have seen him, but a very 

Salfl, xii. 518. An elaborate disqiiisition honest and lively young Bergamasque. 

on the extemporaneous comedy by Mr. The plays of Carlo Oozzi, if plays they an, 

Panizzi, In the Foreign Review for 1829 are mere hints to guide the wit of extan- 

(not the Foreign Quarterly, but one early ptNraneoiis actor*. 
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the collective edition of 1726, besides 127 of his regular plays. 
In one year, 1 635, it is said that twelve of his comedies ap- 
peared ; but the authenticity of so large a number has been 
questioned. He is said to have given a list of his sacred 
plays, at the age of eighty, consisting of only 68. No collec- 
tion was publisbed by himself. Some of his comedies, in the 
Spanish sense of the word, it may be observed, turn more or 
llees on religious subjects, as their titles show : El Purgatorio 
de San Patricio; La Devocion de la Cruz; Judas Maccabeus; 
La Cisnia de Inghilterra. He did not dislike contemporary 
subjects. In El Sitio de Bi-eda, we have Spinola, Nas- 
sau, and others then living, on the scene. Calderon's metre 
is generally trochaic, of eight or seven syllables, not always 
rhyming; but verses de arte mayors as they were called, or 
anapestic lines of eleven or twelve syllables, and also hen- 
decasyllables, frequently occur. 

7. The comedies, those properly so called, de capa y e»- 
pada^ which represent manners, are full of incident, nis com* 
but not perhaps crowded so as to produce any confu- •**•■• 
sion : the characters have nothing very salient^ but express 
the sentiments of gentlemen with frankness and spirit We 
find in every one a picture of Spain, — gallantry, jealousy, 
quick resentment of insult, sometimes deep revenge. The 
language of Calderon is not unfrequently poetical, even in 
these lighter dramas; but hyperbolical figures and insipid 
conceits deform its beauty. The gracioso^ or witty servant, 
is an unfailing personage; but I do not know (my reading, 
however, being extremely limited) that Calderon displays 
much brilliancy or liveliness in his sallies. 

8. The plays of Calderon required a good deal of theatrical 
apparatus, unless the good nature of the audience dispensed 
with it But this kind of comedy must have led to scenical 
improvements. They seem to contain no indecency ; nor do 
the intrigues ever become criminal, at least in effect : most 
of the ladies, indeed, are unmarried. Yet they have been se- 
verely censured by later critics on the score of their morality, 
which is no doubt that of the stage, but considerably purified 
in comparison with the Italian and French of the sixteenth 
century. Calderon seems to bear no resemblance to any 
English writer of his age, except, in a certain degree, to Beau- 
mont and Fletcher; and, as he wants their fertility of wit 
and humor, we cannot, I presume, place the best of his come* 
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dies on a level with even the second class of theirs. But I 
should speak, perhaps, with more reserve of an author, very 
few of whose plays I have read, and with whose language I 
am very imperfectly acquainted ; nor should I have ventured 
so far, if the opinion of many European critics had not seemed 
to warrant my frigid character of one who has sometimes 
been, so much applauded. 

9. La Vida es Sueno rises, in its subject as well as style, 
La Vida es above the ordinary comedies of Calderon. Basihus, 
Saeno. King of Poland, a deep philosopher, has, by consult- 
ing the stars, had the misfortune of ascertaining that his 
unborn son Sigismund would be under some extraordinary 
influences of evil passion. He resolves, in consequence, to 
conceal his birth, and to bring him up in a horrible solitude, 
where, it hardly appears why, he is laden with chains, and 
covered with skins of beasts ; receiving meantime an excellent 
education, and becoming able to converse on every subject, 
though destitute of all society but that of his keeper Clotaldo. 
The inheritance of the crown of Poland is supposed to have 
devolved on Astolfo, Duke of Moscovy ; or on his cousin Es- 
trella, who, as daughter of an elder branch, contests it with 
him. The play opens by a scene, in which Rosaura, a Mos- 
covite lady, who, having been betrayed by Astolfo, has fled to 
Poland in man's attire, descends the almost impassable preci- 
pices which overhang the small castle wherein Sigismund is 
confined. This scene, and that in which he first appears, are 
impressive and full of beauty, even now that we are become 
accustomed in excess to these theatrical wonders. Clotaldo 
discovers the prince in conversation with a stranger, who, by 
the king's general order, must be detained, and probably for 
death. A circumstance leads him to believe that this stranger 
is his son ; but the Castilian loyalty transferred to Poland 
forbids him to hesitate in obeying his instructions. The king, 
however, who has fortunately determined to release his son, 
and try an experiment upon the force of the stars, coming in 
at this time, sets Rosaura at liberty. 

10. In the next act, Sigismund, who, by the help of a sleep- 
ing potion, has been conveyed to the palace, wakes in a bed 
of down, and in the midst of royal splendor. He has little 
difficulty in understanding his new condition, but preserves a 
not unnatural resentment of his former treatment. The 
malign stars prevail: he treats Astolfo with the utmost arro- 
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gance, reviles and threatens hiB father, throws one of his 
servants out of the window, attempts the life of Clotaldo and 
llie lionor of Rosaura. The kinj^, more convinced than ever 
of the truth of astrolo^, directs another soporific draught to 
be administered ; and, in the next scene, we find the prince 
again in his prison. Clotiddo, once more at his side, per- 
suades him that his late royalty has passed in a di*eam ; wisely 
observing, however, that, asleep or awake, we should always 
do what is right. 

11. Sigismund, after some philosophical reflections, pre- 
pares to submit to the sad reality which has displaced his 
vision. But, in the third act, an unforeseen event recalls him 
to the world. The army, become acquainted with his rights, 
and indignant that the king should ti-ansfer them to Astolfo, 
break into his prison, and place him at their head. Clotaldo 
<ex|>ects nothing but death. A new revolution, however, has 
taken place. Sigismund, corrected by the dismal consequences 
of giving way to passion in his fonner dream, and apprehend- 
ing a similar waking once more, has suddenly overthrown 
the sway of the sinister constellations that had enslaved him : 
he becomes generous, mild^ and master of himself; and, the 
only pretext for his disinlieritance being removed, it is easy, 
that he should be reconciled to his father; that Astolfo, aban- 
doning a kingdom he can no longer claim, should espouse the 
injured Rosaura ; and that the reformed prince should become 
the husband of Estrella. The incidents which chiefly relate 
to these latter characters have been omitted in this slight 
analysis. 

1 2. This tragi-comedy presents a moral not so contemptible 
in the age of Calderon as it may now appear, — that the stars 
may influence our will, but do not oblige it. If we could 
extract an allegorical meaning from the chimeras of astrology 
and deem the stars but names for the circumstances of biill 
and fortune which affect the character as well as condition of 
every man, but yield to the persevering energy of self-correc- 
tion, we might see in this fable the shadow of a permanent 
and valuable truth. As a play, it deserves considerable 
praise : the events are surprising without excessive improba- 
hility, and succeed each other without confusion ; the thoughts 
are natural, and poetically expressed ; and it requires, on the 
whole, less allowance for the diflerent standard of national 
taste than is usual in the Spanish drama. 
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13. A seci^to Agravio secreta Vengan^a is a domestic 

tragedy, which turns on a common story, — a hus- 
Agravk) M- band's revenge on one whom he erroneously believes 
cretaVen- ^q \yQ qi\\\ ^ favored, and who had been once an 

accepted lover. It is something like Tanci*ed and 
Sigismunda, except that the lover is killed instead of the hus- 
band. The latter puts him to death secretly, which gives 
name to the play. He afterwards sets fii*e to his own house, 
and, in the confusion, designedly kills his wife. A friend com- 
municates the fact to his sovereign, Sebastian, EJng of Portu- 
gal, who applauds what has been done. It is an atrocious 
play, and speaks terrible things as to the state of public senti- 
ment in Spain, but abounds with interesting and touching 
passages. 

14. It has been objected to Calderon, and the following 
style of defence of Bouterwek seems very insufficient, that 
Calderon. jjjg servants converse in a poetical style like their 
masters. "The spirit, on these particular occasions," says 
that judicious but lenient critic, " must not be misunderstood. 
The servants in Calderon's comedies always imitate the lan- 
guage of their masters. In most cases, they express them- 
selves like the latter, in the natural language of real life, and 
often divested of that coloring of the ideas, without which a 
dramatic work ceases to be a poem. But whenever romantic 
gallantly speaks in the language of tenderness, admiration, 
or flattery, then, according to Spanish custom, every idea 
becomes a metaphor; and Calderon, who was a thorough 
Spaniard, seized these opportunities to give the reins to his 
fancy, and to suffer it to take a bold lyric flight beyond the 
boundaries of nature. On such occasions, the most extrava- 
gant metaphoric language, in the style of the Italian Mari- 
nists, did not appear unnatural to a Spanish audience ; and 
even Calderon himself had ibr that style a particular fondness, 
to the gratification of which he sacrificed a chaster taste. It 
was his ambition to become a more refined Lope de Vega or 
a Spanish Marini. Thus in his play, Bien vengas Mai si 
vengas solo, a waiting-maid, addressing her young mistress 
who has risen in a gay humor, says * Aurora would not 
have done wrong had she slumbered that morning in her 
snowy crystal, for that the sight of her misti-ess's charms 
would suffice to draw aside the curtains from the couch of 
SoL' She adds, that, using a Spanish idea, ' it might then, 
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indeed, be said that the sun had risen in her lady*s eyes:* 
Valets, on the like occasion, speak in the same style ; and 
when lovei^s address compliments to their mistresses, and 
these reply in the same strain, the play of far-fetched meta- 
phoi-s is aggravated by antitheses to a degree which is intole- 
rable to any but a Spanish-formed taste. But it must not bo 
forgotten, that this language of gallantry was, in Caldewn's 
time, spoken by the fashionable world, and that it was a ver- 
na'ular property of the ancient national poetry." * What is 
this but to confess that Calderon had not genius to raise him- 
self above his age, and that he can be read only as a " Triton of 
the minnows ; " one who is great but in comparison with his 
neiglibors ? It will not convert bad writing into good, to tell 
us, as is perpetually done, that we must place ourselves in the 
author's position, and make allowances for the taste of his age 
or the temper of his nation. All this is true relatively to the 
author himself, and may be pleaded against a condemnation 
of his talents ; but the excuse of tlie man is not that of the 
work. 

15. The fame of Calderon has been latterly revived in 
Europe through the praise of some German critics, ,jjg ^^^^j, 
but especially the unbounded panegyric of one of aometimei 
their greatest men, William Schlegel. The passage °^•"•'^• 
is well known for its brilliant eloquence. Every one must 
differ with reluctance and respect from this accomplished 
writer; and an Englishman, acknowledging with gratitude 
and admiration what Schlegel has done for the glory of 
Shakspeare, ought not to grudge the laurels he showers upon 
another head. It is, however, rather as a poet than a drama- 
tist that Calderon has received this homage ; and, in his poet- 
ry, it seems to be rather bestowed on the mysticism, which 
finds a responsive chord in so many German hearts, than on 
what we should consider a more universal excellence, — a sym- 
pathy with, and a power over, all that is true and beautiful in 
nature and in man. Sismondi (but the distance between 
Weimar and Geneva in matters of taste is incomparably 
greater than by the public road), dissenting from this eulogy 
of Schlegel, which he fairly lays before the reader, stigmatizes 
Calderon as eminently the poet of the age wherein he lived,— 

* p. GOT. It hM been ingeniouffljr hint- their miuters, and designed to make ll 

ed In the Quarterly Keriew, toI. xxt., that ridicalous. Bui thii it nntbablr too i^ 

the hij^h -flown language of senranta In fined an ezcuM 
BpanLth dramaa k a parodjr on that of 
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the age of Philip IV. Salfi goes so far as to say we can 
hardly read Calderon without indignation; since he seems 
to have had no view' but to make his genius subservient to 
the lowest prejudices and superstitions of his country.* In the 
twenty-fifth Volume of the Quarterly Review, an elaborate and 
able critique on the plays of Calderon seems to have estimat- 
ed him without prejudice on either side. " His boundless 
and inexhaustible fertility of invention, his quick power of 
seizing and prosecuting every thing with dramatic effect, the 
unfailing animal spirits of his dramas (if we may venture on 
the expression), the general loftiness and purity of his senti- 
ments, the rich facility of his verse, the abundance of his 
language, and the clearness and precision with which he 
embodies his thoughts in words and figures, entitle him to a 
high rank as to the imagination and creative faculty of a poet ; 
but we cannot consent to enrol him among the mighty masters 
of the human breast."^ His total want of truth to nature, 
even the ideal nature which poetry embodies, justifies at least 
this sentence. '* The wildest flights of Biron and Romeo," it 
is observed, " are tame to the- heroes of Calderon : the Asiatic 
pomp of expression, the exuberance of metaphor, the perpetual 
recurrence of the same figures (which the poetry of Spain 
derived from its intercourse with the Arabian conquerora of 
the peninsula), are lavished by him in all their fulness. 
Every address of a lover to a mistress is tliickly studded with 
stars and flowers : her locks are always nets of gold, her lips 
rubies, and her heart a rock, which the rivers of his tears 
attempt in vain to melt. In short, the language of the heart 
is entirely abandoned for that of the fancy : the bnlliant but 
false concetti which have infected the poetical literature of 
every country, and which have been universally exploded by 
pure taste, glitter in every page, and intrude into every 
speech." ^ 

1 Hist. Litt. de Giiigu6n6, vol. ziL p. 489. * P. 24. • P. 14. 
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Sect. n. — On the French Dra^ia. 

Early French DiBmatisti of thlfl Period — Corneilto — IDs priociiMa TngediM — 

Rotroa. 

IG. Among the company who performed at the second the- 
atre of Paris, that established in the Marais, was piayiiof 
Hardy, wlio, like Shakspeare, uniting both arts, was "*^- 
himself the author of GOO, or, as some say, 800 dramatic 
pieces. It is said that forty-one of these are extant in the 
collection of his works, which I have never seen. Several of 
them were written, learned by heart, and represented within 
a week. His own inventions are the worst of all : his trage- 
dies and tragi-comedies are borrowed, with as close an adhe- 
rence to the original text as possible, from Homer or Plutarch 
or Cervantes. They have more incident than those of his 
predecessors, and are somewhat less absurd ; but Hardy is a 
writer of little talent. The Marianne iz the most tolerable 
of liis tragedies. In Uiese he frequently abandoned the cho- 
rus; and, even where he introduces it, does not regulai'ly 
close the act with an ode.* 

1 7. In the comedies of Hardy, and in the many burlesque 
farces represented under Henry IV. and Louis XIII., no 
regard was paid to decency, either in the language or the 
circumstances. Few persons of mnk, especially ladies, at- 
tended the theatres.* These were first attracted by pastoral 
representations, of which Racan gave a successful example in 
his Artenice. It is hardly, however, to be called a drama.' 
But the stage being no longer abandoned to the populace, and 
H more critical judgment in French literature gaining ground 
(encouraged by Richelieu, who built a large i*oom in his palace 
for the representation of Miitune, an indiflTerent tragedy, part 

1 Fontenelle, Hist da Th^Htre Fnn^oin, thing Uoentloiu In his comedies. Th« 

(in (Eurres d« Fontenelle. iii. 72) ; Suard, only remain of in'owmeMi. Font«nelle ob- 

Melanges de Utt^rature. toI. iT. nenrefi, wa« that the loTen se tutoifoimt ; 

* Suard, p. 184. Kotrou bnastn, that, but, aM he gravely |R>eii on to i?mnrk. **l6 

•inre he wrote for the theatre, it had be- tutoyement ne choque pan \e» bonnei 

come no well regulated, that rasptiCtable moeiin ; il ne choque quo la politeme e( 

women might go to It with an little ncni- la mie galanterle. * — p.9I. But the last 

pie as to tlie Luxembourg Garden. Cor- inntanre of this heinous oflenca it in Lt 

neille. however, has, in general, the rreJit Menteur. 
of having purified the stage : after his • Suard, ubi nqmi 
Mcond pkca, CUtandiw, ha admitted no- 
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of which was suspected to be his own*), the ancient theatre 
began to be studied ; rules were laid down, and partially ob- 
served; a perfect decorum replaced the licentiousness and 
gross language of the old writers. Mairet and Rotrou, though 
without rising in their first plays much above Hardy, just 
served to prepare the way for the father and founder of the 
national theatre.^ 

18. The Melite of Corneille, his first production, was repre- 
sented in 1629, when he was twenty-three years of age. This 
is only distinguished, as some say, from those of Hardy by a 
greater vigor of style ; but Fontenelle gives a very different 
opinion. It had at least a success which caused a new troop 
of actors to be established in the Marais. His next, Clitan- 
dre, it is agreed, is not so good. But La Veuve is much 
better: irregular in action, but with spirit, character, and 
well-invented situations, it is the first model of the higher 
comedy.^ These early comedies must, in fact, have been rela- 
tively of considerable merit, since they raised Corneille to 
high reputation, and connected him with the literary men of 
his time. The Medea, though much borrowed from Seneca, 
gave a tone of grandeur and dignity unknown before to 
French tragedy. This appeared in 1635, and was followed 
by the Cid next year. 

19. Notwithstanding the defence made by La Harpe, I 
_ ^,. cannot but aj;ree with the French Academy in their 

The Cid. ... °i . 1 1 1 1 . . •' . ,1 

criticism on this play, that the subject is essentially 
ill chosen. No circumstances can be imagined, no skill can 
be employed, that will reconcile the mind to the marriage of a 
daughter with one that has shed her father's blood ; and the 
law of unity of time, which crowds every event of the drama 
within a few hours, renders the promised consent of Cliimene 
(for such it is) to this union still more revolting and improba- 
ble.* The knowledge of this termination re-acts on the reader 
during a second perusal, so as to give an irresistible impres- 
sion of her insincerity in her previous solicitations for his 
death. She seems indeed, in several passages, little else 

1 Fontenelle, pp. 84. 96. * La Ilarpe haa said that Chimene does 

* Id. p. 78. it Ls dilUcult in France, as not promi^w at last to marry Kodrigua, 

it is with U.4. to ascertain the date of plays, though the spectator perceives that sha 

because they were often represented for will do so. lie forgets that she has com* 

veers before they came (h>m the press. It missioned her lover ^s sword in the duel 

18 conjectured by Fontenelle, that one or with Don Sancho : — 

two pieces of Mairet and Kotrou may hare i- o«„ w«i„^„^„» j.„« ,-«.«» v-* j^«* nut 

preceded any by ComeUle. Sow vainqueur d un combat dont Chi- 

"^Tsuard J Fontenelle ; La Ilarpa. mina «t le prix." - Act t. «^ 1. 
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than a tragic coquette, and one of the most odious kind.' 
The English stage at that time was not exempt from great 
viohitions of nature and decorum : yet, had the subject of the 
Cid fallen into the hands of Benumont and Fletcher (and it is 
one which they would have willingly selected, for the sake of 
the effective situations and contrasts of passion it a^ords), the 
part of Chimene would have been managed by them with 
great warmth and spirit, though probably not less incongruity 
and extravagance ; but I can scarcely believe that the con- 
clusion would have been so much in the style of comedy 
Her death, or retirement into a monastery, would havo 
seemed more consonant to her own dignity and to that of a 
tragic subject. Corneille was, however, borne out by the 
tradition of Spain, and by the authority of Guillen de Castix), 
whom he imitated. 

20. Tlie language of Corneille is elevated ; his sentiments, 
if sometimes hyperbolical, generally noble, when he style of 
has not to deal with the passion of love. Conscious ^"»«*^*«- 
of the nature of his own powers, he has avoided subjects 
w^herein this must entii*ely predominate : it was to be, as he 
thought, an accessory but never a principal source of dramatic 
interest In this, however, as a genend law of tragedy, ho 
was mistaken : love is by no means unfit for the chief source 
of tragic disti*ess, but comes in generally with a cold and 
feeble effect as a subordinate emotion. In those Roman sto- 
ries which he most affected, its expression could hai*dly be 
otherwise than insipid and incongruous. Coiiieille probably 
would have dispensed with it, like Shakspeare in Coriolanus 
and Julius Caesar ; but the taste of his contem|>oi*aries, formed 
in the pedantic school of romance, has imposed fetters on his 
genius in almost every drama. In the Cid, where the subject 
lefl him no choice, he has perhaps succeeded better in the 
delineation of love tlian on any other occasion ; yet even here 
we of\en find the cold exaggei-ations of complimentary veree, 
instead of the voice of nature. But other scenes of this 
play, especially in the first act, which bring forward the pi-oud 
Castilian characters of the two fathers of Rodrigo and Chi- 

* In thcM Udm, for example, of the third net, scene 4th : — 

** Mmlgri lee feux ri benux qui rompent nut colira, 
Je feral mon pomible jl blen Tcngvr mon pere ; 
Mab malgre la ri^eur d'un si cruel devoir. 
Mon unique souhait est de ne rien pouToir." 

It Is true that he found this in his Spanish original ; but that does not render tbM iml 
Ibtkm Judidous, oc the ■entimmt either laofaT, oc tren ttieatricaUjr wpttkom. 
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mene, are full of the nervous eloquence of Corneille ; and the 
general style, though it may not have borne the fastidious 
criticism either of the Academy or of Voltaire, is so far above 
any thing which had been heard on the French stage, that it 
was but a very frigid eulogy in the former to say that it " had 
acquired a considerable reputation among works of the kind." 
It had at that time astonished Paris : but the prejudices of 
Cardinal Richelieu and the envy of inferior authors, joined 
perhaps to the proverbial unwillingness of critical bodies to 
commit themselves by warmth of praise, had some degree of 
influence on the judgment which the Academy pronounced 
on the Cid ; though I do not think it was altogether so unjust 
and uncandid as has sometimes been supposed. 

21. The next tragedy of Corneille, Les Horaces, is hardly 

Les Horaces ^P^^^ *^ ^^^^ objection than the Cid ; not so much 
because there is, as the French critics have disco- 
vered, a want of unity in the subject, which I do not quite 
perceive, nor because the fifth act is tedious and uninteresting, 
as from the repulsiveness of the story, and the jarring of the 
sentiments with our natural sympathies. Corneille has com- 
plicated the legend in Livy with the marriage of the younger 
Horatius to the sister of the Curiatii, and thus placed his two 
female personages in a nearly similar situation, which he has 
taken little pains to diversify by any contrast in their charac- 
ters. They speak, on the contrary, nearly in the same tone ; 
and we see no reason why the hero of the tragedy should not, 
as he seems half disposed, have followed up the murder of his 
sister by that of his wife. More skill is displayed in the 
opposition of character between the coml)atants themselves ; 
but the mild, though not less courageous or patriotic, Curiatius 
attaches the spectator, who cares nothing for the triumph of 
Rome, or the glory of the Horatian name. It must be con- 
fessed, that the elder Horatius is nobly conceived : the Roman 
energy, of which we find but a caricature in his brutish son, 
shines out in him with an admirable dramatic spirit. I shall 
be accused, nevertheless, of want of taste, when I confess that 
his celebrated QuHl mourut has always seemed to me less 
eminently sublime than the general suffrage of France has 
declared it. There is nothing very novel or striking in the 
proposition, that a soldier's duty is to die in the field rathe'" 
than desert his post by flight ; and, in a tragedy full of the 
hyperboles of Roman patriotism, it appears strange that we 
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should be astonished at that which is the piinciple of all 
military honor. The words are emphatic in their position, 
and calculated to draw forth the actor's energy : bu this is 
an artifice of no great skill ; and one can hardly help think- 
ing, that a spectator in the pit would spontaneously have 
anticipated the answer of a warlike father to the feminine 
question, — 

"Que ToaUes-Tous qa'il fit contre trote?" 

The style of this tragedy is reckoned by the critics superior 
to that of the Cid ; the nervousness and warmth of Conieillo 
is more displayed; and it is more free from incorrect and 
trivial expression. 

22. Cinna, the next in order of time, is probably that 
tragedy of Comeille which would be placed at the ^jj^^^^ 
head by a majority of suffmges. His eloquence 
reached here its highest point ; the speeches are longer, more 
vivid in narration, more philosophical in argument, more 
abundant in that strain of lioman energy which he had de- 
rived chiefly from Lucan, more emphatic and condensed in 
their language and versification. But, &s a drama, this is 
deserving of little praise : the characters of Cinna and Maxi- 
mus are contemptible, that of Emilia is treacherous and un- 
grateful. She is indeed the type of a numerous class who 
have followed her in works of fiction, and sometimas, unhap- 
pily, in real life ; the female patriot, theoreticidly, at least, an 
assassin, but commonly compelled, by the iniquity of the 
times, to console herself in practice with safer transgressions. 
We have had some specimens ; and other nations, to their 
shame and sorrow, have had more. But even the magnani- 
mity of Augustus, whom we have not seen exposed to in.<atant 
danger, is uninteresting ; nor do we perceive why he should 
bestow his friendship as well as his forgiveness on the de- 
tected traitor that cowers before him. It is one of those 
subjects which might, by the invention of a more complex 
plot than history furnishes, have better excited the spectator's 
attention, but not his sympathy. 

23. A deeper interest belongs to Polyeucte ; and this is the 
only tragedy of Comeille wherein he affects the p^^ 
heart. There is, indeed, a certain incongruity, which 

we cannot overcome, between the sanctity of Christian martyr- 
dom and the language of love, especially whea the latter is 
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rather the more prominent of the two in the conduct of the 
drama.^ But the beautiful character of Pauline would re- 
deem much greater defects than can be ascribed to this tra- 
gedy. It is tlie noblest, perhaps, on the French stage, and 
conceived with admirable delicacy and dignity.^ In the style, 
however, of Polyeucte, there seems to be some return towards 
the languid tone of commonplace which liad been wholly 
thrown off in Cuma.' 

24. Rodogune is said to have been a favorite with the 
Rod uno ^utiior. It can hardly be so with the generality of 

his readers. The story has all the atrocity of the 
older school, from which Comeille, in his earlier plays, had 
emancipated the stage. It borders even on ridicule. Two 
princes, kept by their mother, one of those furies whom our 
own Webster or Marston would have delighted to draw, in 
ignorance which is the elder, and consequently entitled to the 
throne, are enamoured of Rodogune. Tlieir mother makes it 
a condition of declaring the succession, that they should shed 
the blood of this princess. Struck with horror at such a pro- 
position, they refer their passion to the choice of Rodogune, 
who, in her turn, demands the death of tlw ir mother. The 
embarrassment of these amiable youths may be conceived. 
La Harpe extols the fif\h act of this tragedy, and it may per- 
haps be effective in representation. 

25. Pompey, sometimes inaccurately called the Death of 
p^^ Pompey, is more defective in construction than even 

any other tragedy of Comeille. The hero, if Pom- 
pey is such, never appears on the stage ; and, his death being 
recounted at the beginning of the second act, the real subject 
of the piece, so far as it can be said to have one, is the pun- 
ishment of his assassins ; a retribution demanded by the moral 

1 Tlic coterie at the Hdtel Riunbouillct dent to conettitnte an heroic character. It 

thought that Polyeucte would not sue* Ls not the conduct of Pauline, which, in 

ceod, on account of its religious character. 6Tery Christian or Tirtuous woman, mujft 

Comeille. it is said, was about to withdraw naturally be the same, but the fine scnti- 

his trage<l.v Imt was dissuaded by an actor mcnts and language which accompany it, 

of so littio reputation that he did not that render her part so noble, 
even bear a part in the pcrfbrroance. Fon- * In the second scene of the second act, 

tenelle, p. 101. between Sercrus and Pauline, two charac- 

X Fontenelle thinks that it shows '' nn ters of the most derated class, the former 

grand attachcment k son devoir, et un quits the stage with this line, — 

grand caraitAre " in Pauline to desire that u ^dieu, trop rertueux ol^t, et trop char- 
Severus should save her husband s life, maut." 

Instea^l of procuring the latter to be exe- -„. i *» ii^ 

cuted that she might marry her lover. The latter rcplk», — 

Reflexions sur la Poetique, sect. IG. This ^* Adieu, trop malbenreax, et trop parfUt 
b rather an odd notion of what is foffl- amant." 
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nense of the spectator, but hardly important enough for dra- 
matic interest. The character of Caesar is somewhat weak- 
ened by his passion for Cleopatra, which assumes more the 
tone of devoted gallantry than truth or probability warrants ; 
but Cornelia, though with 8ome Lucanic extravagance, is full 
of a Roman nobleness of spirit, which renders her, afier Pau- 
line, but at a long interval, the finest among the female cha- 
racters of Comeille. The language is not beneath that of his 
earlier tragedies. 

2Q. In Heraclius we begin to find an inferiority of style. 
Few passages, especially after the first act, are writ- ner»cU«M. 
ten with much vigor; and the plot, instead of the 
faults we may ascribe to some of the former dramas, a too 
great simplicity and want of action, offends by the perplexity of 
its situations, and still more by their nature ; since they are 
wholly among the proper resources of comedy. The true 
and the false Heraclius, each uncertain of his paternity, each 
afraid to espouse one who may or may not be his sister ; tlie 
embarrassment of Phocas, equally irritated by both, but aware 
that, in putting either to death, he may punish his own son ; 
the art of Leon tine, who produces this confusion, not by 
silence, but by a series of inconsistent falsehoods, — all these 
are in themselves ludicrous, and sucii as in comedy could pro- 
duce no other effect than laughter. 

27. Nicomede is generally placed by the critics below He- 
raclius; an opinion in which I should hardly concur. 

The plot is feeble and improbable, but more tolerable 
than the strange entanglements of Heraclius ; and the spirit 
of Corneille shines out more in the characters and sentiments. 
None of his later tragedies deserve much noti<-e, except that 
we find one of his celebrated scenes in Seitorius, a drama of 
little general merit. Nicomede and Sertorius were both first 
represented after the middle of the century. 

28. Voltaire has well distinguished ^Mhe fine scenes of 
Corneille, and the fine tragedies of Racine." It can pauitsaod 
perhaps hardly be said, that, with the exception of b«»utjw of 
Polyeucte, the former has produced a single play 

which, taken as a whole, we can commend. The keys of the 
passions were not given to his custody. But in that which 
he introduced upon the French stage, and which long con- 
tinued to be its boast, — impres-ive, ener;;etic declamation, 
thoughts masculine, bold, and sometimes sublime^ convened in 
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a style for the most pai*t clear, condensed, and noble, and 
in a rliytbm sonorous and satisfactory to the ear, — lie has not 
since been equalled. Lucan, it has always been said, was 
the favorite study of Corneille. No one, perhaps, can admii*e 
one wlio has not a strong relish for the other. That the 
tragedian has ever surpassed the highest flights of his Roman 
prototype, it might be difficult to prove : but, if his fire is not 
more intense, it is accompanied by less smoke; Lis hyper- 
boles, for such he has, are less frequent and less turgid ; his 
taste is more judicious ; he knows better, especially in descrip- 
tion, what to choose and where to stop. Lucan, however, 
would have disdained the politeness of the amorous heroes 
of Corneille ; and though often tedious, oft«n offensive to good 
taste, is never languid or ignoble. 

29. Tlie first French comedy written in polite language, 
LeMen- without low wit Or indcccncy, is due to Corneille, or 
****''• rather, in some degree, to the Spanish author whom 
he copied in Le Menteur. This has been improved a little 
by Goldoni; and our own well-known farce. The Liar, is 
borrowed from both. The incidents are diverting, but it 
belongs to the subordinate class of comedy; and a better 
moral would have been shown in the disgrace of the principal 
character. Another comedy about the same time, Le Pedant 
Joue, by Cyrano de Bergerac, had much success. It has 
been called the first comedy in prose, and the first wherein 
a provincial dialect is introduced : the remark, as to the 
former circumstance, shows a forgetfulness of Larivey. Mo- 
liere has borrowed freely from this play. 

30. The only tragedies, after those of Corneille, anterior to 
Other 1650, which the French themselves hold worthy 
French of remembrance, are the Sophonisbe of Mai ret, in 
*'™*^'** which some characters and some passages are vigor- 
ously conceived, but the style is debased by low and ludicrous 
thoughts, which later critics never fail to point out with 
severity ;^ the Scevole of Duryer, — the best of several good 
tragedies, full of lines of great simplicity in expression, but 
which seem to gain force through their simplicity, — by one 
who, though never sublime, adopted with success the severe 
and reasoning style of Corneille;* the Marianne of Tristan, 
which, at its appearance in 1637, passed for a rival of the 
Cid, and remained for a century on the stage, but is now 

^ Soaxd, nM twprd. > Soaxd, p. 196. 
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ridiculed for a style alternately turgid and ludicrous ; and the 
Wenceslas of Rotrou, which had not ceased perhaps tliirty 
years since to be represented. 

31. Thi-^ tragedy, the best work of a fertile dramatist, who 
did himself honor by a ready acknowledgment of wenceniM 
the superiority of Comeille, instead of canvassing ®' Kotrou. 
the suffrages of those who always envy genius, is by no means 
so much below that great master, as, in the unfortunate 
efforts of his later years, he was below himself. Wenceslas 
was represented in 1G47. It may be admitted, that Rotrou 
had conceived his plot, which is wholly original, in the spirit 
of Comeille: the masculine energy of the sentiments, the 
delineation of bold and fierce passions, of noble and heroic 
love, the attempt even at political philosophy, are copies of 
that model. It seems, indeed, that in several scenes Rotrou 
must, out of mere generosity to Comeille, have determined 
to outdo one of his most exceptionable passages, the consent 
of Chimene to espouse the Cid. His own curtain drops on 
tlie vanishing reluctance of his heroine to accept the hand 
of a monster whom she hated, and who had just murdered her 
lover in his own brother. It is the Lady Anne of Shak- 
speare ; but Lady Anne is not a heroine. Wenceslas is not 
unworthy of comparison with the second class of Comeille't 
tragedies. But the ridiculous tone of language and sentiment 
which the heroic romance liad rendered popular, and from 
which Comeille did not wholly emancipate himself, oflen 
appears in this piece of Rotrou; the intrigue is rather too 
complex, in the Spanish style, for tragedy ; the diction seems 
frequently obnoxious to the most indulgent criticism; but, 
above all, the story is essentially ill contrived, ending in 
the grossest violation of poetical justice ever witnessed on the 
stage, the impunity and even the triumph of one of the worst 
characters that was ever drawn. 

VOL. m. 10 
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Sect. ITL — On the English Drama. 

London Theatres — Shakspeare — Jonson — Beaumont and Fletcher — Massinger— 

Other EnglUh Dramatists 

82. The English drama had been encouraged through the 
-,_ , .^ reiani of Elizabeth by increasing popularity, not- 

Popnlarity .R, ^ j. ^i . ^ -Z- i* "^ ^ 

of the stage Withstanding the strenuous opposition oi a party 
Himbeth. Sufficiently powerful to enlist the magistracy, and, 
in a certain measure the government, on its side. A 
progressive improvement in dramatic writing, possibly also, 
though we know less of tliis, in the skill of the actors, 
ennobled, while it kept alive, the public taste ; the crude and 
insipid compositions of an Edwards or a Whetstone, among 
numbers more whose very names are lost, gave way to the 
real genius of Green and Marlowe, and after tliem to Shak- 
Bpeare. 

33. At the beginning of this century, not less than eleven 
Number of regular play-houses had been erected in London 
theatres. ^^^^ j^g suburbs : scvcral of which, it appears, were 
still in use ; an order of the privy council in 1 GOO, restraining 
the number to two, being little regarded. Of these, the most 
important was that of the Black Friars, with which another, 
called the Globe, on the opposite side of the river, was 
connected; the same company performing at tlie former in 
winter, at the latter in summer. This was the company 
of wliich Burbage, the best actor of the day, was cliief, and 
to which Shakspeare, who was also a proprietor, belonged. 
Their names appear in letters patent, and other legal instru 
ments.^ 

34. James was fond of these amusements, and had en 
JSncouraged couHiged them in Scotland. The Puritan influence 
by James, which had been sometimes felt in the council of 
Elizabeth, came speedily to an end ; though the re])resenta- 
tion of plays on Sundays, a constant theme of complaint, but 

* Shakspeare probably retired from the I. ^rote a letter thnnkln^ Shnk^peara for 

4tage afl a performer Roon after 1()08 : hifl the complimi^t paid to him in Marbf th. 

aame appears among the actors of Sf^anus Mnlone, it M.>c'mK, believed thlH : Mr. Col 

in 1603, but not among those of Vol pone Her does not, and probably most peopU 

in 1605. There is a tradition that James will be equally sceptical. Collier, i. 870. 
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never wholly put down, was now abandoned, and is not even 
tolerated by the Declaration of Sports. The several com- 
panies of players, who, in her reign, had been under the 
nominal protection of some men of rank, were now denomi- 
nated the servants of the king, the queen, or other royal 
personages.' They were relieved from some of the vexatious 
control they had experienced, and subjected only to the gentle 
Bwny of the Master of the Revels. It was his duty to revise 
all dramatic works before they were represented, to exclude 
profane and unbecoming language, and specially to take care 
that there should be no interference with matters of state. 
The former of these corrective functions must have been 
ratlier laxly exercised; but there are instances in which a 
license was refused on account of very recent history being 
touclied in a play. 

3'). The reigns of James and Charles were the glory of 
our theatre. Public applause, and the favor of G«o«nd 
princes, were well bestowed on those bright stars *«»•*• •» 
of our literature who then ap[)eared. In 1623, when ' ' 
Sir Henry Herbert became Master of the Revels, there were 
five companies of actors in London. This, indeed, is some- 
thing less than at the accession of James ; and the latest 
historian of the drama suggests the increase of Puritanical 
sentiments as a likely cause of this apparent decline. But 
we find little reason to believe, that there was any decline in 
the public taste for the theatre ; and it may be as probable 
an hypothesis, that the excess of competition, at the end of 
Elizabeth's reign, had rendered some undertakings unprofita- 
ble ; the greater fishes, as usual in such cases, swallowing up 
the less. We learn from Howes, the continuator of Stow, 
that, within sixty years before 1631, seventeen play-houses had 
been built in the metropolis. These were now larger and 
more convenient than before. They were divided into public 
and private : not that the former epithet was inapplicable to 
l)oth ; but those styled public were not completely roofed, nor 
well provided with seats, nor were the performances by can- 

1 Collier, I. 817. Bat the priTil«g« of the buskin, were alwAja obnoxiotu !• 

pcerx to grant lIcemcA to itinerant pUverSf grare magi«trat«t. The llcenfle, howerer, 

given by Rtatute 14 Elix. c. 6, and 89 Ells, granted to Burbi^, Shakfpearp, Hem- 

r. 4. was taken away by 1 Jac. I. c. 7, to uings, and others, in 1008, antborlMt 

that they became lUble to be treated as them to act plays not only at the osnal 

Tagrants. Accordingty there were no es- bouse, but in any other part of the klnf- 

tabliiihed theatres in any prorinclal city : dom. Burbage was reckoned the best aetor 

and strollers, though dear to the Umn of of his time, aod ezeeUed as Rlehard III 
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die-light : they resembled more the rude bootlw we still see at 
fairs, or the constructions in which interludes are represented 
by day in Italy ; while private theatres, such as that of the 
Black Friars, were built in nearly the present form. It seems 
to be the more probable opinion, that movable scenery was 
unknown on these theaties. " It is a fortunate circumstance," 
Mr. Collier has observed, " for the poetry of our old plays, 
that it was so : the imagination of the auditor only was ap- 
pealed to ; and we owe to the absence of* painted canvas many 
of the finest descriptive passages in Shakspeare, his contem- 
poraries, and immediate followers. The introduction of 
scenery gives the date to the commencement of the decline 
of our dramatic poetry." In this remark, which seems as 
original as just, I entirely concur. Even in this age, the pro- 
digality of our theatre in its peculiar boast, scene-painting, can 
hardly keep pace with the creative powers of Shakspeare: it 
is well that he did not live when a manager was to estimate 
his descriptions by the cost of realizing them on canvas, or 
we might never have stood with Lear on the cliffs of Dover, 
or amidst the palaces of Venice with Shylock and Antonio. 
The scene is perpetually changed in our old drama, precisely 
because it was not changed at all. A powei'ful argument 
might otherwise have been discovered in favor of the unity of 
place, that it is very chf ap. 

8G. Charles, as we might expect, was not less inclined to 
Thefttrea ^^^ liberal pleasure than his predecessors. It was 
eioBed by to his own cost that Piynne assaulted the stage in 
ment*'"^ his immense volume, the Histriomastix. Even Mil- 
ton, before the foul spirit had wholly entered into 
him, extolled the learned sock of Jonson, and the wild wood- 
notes of Shakspeare. But these days were soon to pass 
away ; the ears of Prynne were avenged : by an order of the 
two houses of parliament, Sept 2, 1642, the theatres were 
closed as a becoming measure during the season of public 
calamity and impending civil war ; but, after some unsuccessful 
attempts to evade this prohibition, it was thought expedient, 
in the complete success of the party who had always abhorred 
the drama, to put a stop to it altogether ; and another ordi- 
nance of Jan. 22, 1648, reciting the usual objections to aU 
such entertainments, directed the theatres to be rendered 
unserviceable. We must refer the reader to the valuable 
work which has supplied the sketch of these pages for further 
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knowledge:' it is more our province to follow the track of 
those who most distinguished a period so fertile in dramatic 
genius ; and first that of the greatest of them all. 

37. Those who originally undertook to marshal the plays of 
Shakspeare according to chronological order, always ghaknKJMw'n 
attending less to internal evidence than to the very Twelfth 
fallible proofs of publication they could obtain, ^ ' 
placed Twelfth Night last of all, in 1612 or 1613. It after- 
wanis rose a little higher in the list; but Mr. Collier has 
finally proved that it was on the stage early in 1602, luid was 
at that time chosen, probably as rather a new piece, for repre- 
sentation at one of the Inns of Court.* The general style 
resembles, in my judgment, that of Much Ado about Nothing, 
which is i-eferred with probability to the year 1600. Twelfth 
Night, notwithstanding some very beautiful passages, and the 
humorous absurdity of Malvolio, has not the coruscations of 
wit, and spint of character, that distinguish the excellent 
comedy it seems to have immediately followed ; nor is the plot 
nearly so well constructed. Viola would be more interesting, 
if she had not indelicately, as well as unfairly towards Olivia, 
determined to win the Duke's heart before she had seen him. 
The part of Sebastian has all that improbabilty which belongs 
to mistaken identity, without the comic effect for the sake of 
which that is forgiven in Plautus and in the Comedy of Er- 
rors. 

38. Tlie Merry Wives of Windsor is that work of Shak- 
speare in which he has best displayed English man- ^ 

nere ; for though there is something of this in the wivw of 
historical plays, yet we rarely see in them such a " 
picture of actual life as comedy ought to represent It may 
be ditRcult to say for what cause he has abstained from a 
sourc e of gayety whence his prolific invention, and keen eyo 
for the diversities of chanicter, might have drawn so much 
The Mastei-s Knowell and Wellborn, the young gentlemen 
who spend their money freely and make love to rich widows 
(an insipid race of personages, it must be owned), recur for 
ever in the old plays of James's reign ; but Shakspearc threw 

I I biiTe made no particular refermcea oot entirely arranged In the moft etmr^ 

to Mr. CoUier'f double work, The liintory clent manner. lie ieemii, netertbekaa^ to 

of Kiigiifh Dramatic •Poetrv, and AnnaUi hare ohiigationa to Dodaley^a preikre to 

of the Stage : it will be wrwry for the hia Collection of Old PlHva, or nUhcr . 

reader to make ora of hill index ; but fcw bapa to Keed'H edition of it. 

bookH lately publi»h«d contain ao much * Vol i. p. 8S7. 
f aluable and original informatkm, though 
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an ideality over this class of characters, the Bassanios, the 
Valentines, the Gratianos, and placed them in scenes which 
neither by dress nor manners recalled the prose of ordinary 
life.^ In this play, however, the English gentleman, in age 
and youth, is brought upon the stage, slightly caricatured in 
Sliallow, and far more so in Slender. The latter, indeed, is a 
perfect satire, and I think was so intended, on the brilliant 
youth of the provinces, such as we may believe it to have 
been before the introduction of newspapera and turnpike 
roads ; awkward and boobyish among civil people, but at home 
in rude sports, and proud of exploits at which the town would 
laugh, yet perhaps with more courage and good-nature than the 
laughere. No doubt can be raised that the family of Lucy is 
ridiculed in Shallow ; but those who have had recourse to the 
old fable of the deer-stealing, forget that Shakspeare never 
lost sight of his native county, and went, perhaps, every 
summer, to Stratford. It is not impossible that some arro- 
gance of the provincial squires towards a player, whom, though 
a. gentleman by birth and the recent grant of arms, they 
might not reckon such, excited his malicious wit to those 
admirable delineations. 

39. The Merry Wives of Windsor was first printed in 
1602, but very materially altered in a subsequent edition. It 
is wholly comic ; so tliat Dodd, who published the beauties of 
Shakspeare, confining liimself to poetry, says it is the only 
play which afforded him nothing to extract. This play does 
not excite a great deal of interest; for Anne Page is but 
a sample of a character not very uncommon, which, under a 
garb of plaQid and decorous mediocrity, is still capable of pur- 
suing its own will. But, in wit and humorous delineation, no 
other goes beyond it. If Falstaff* seems, as Jolnison has 
intimated, to have lost some of his powers of merriment, it is 
because he is humiliated to a point where even his invention 
and impudence cannot bear him off victorious. In the first 
acts, he is still the same Jack Falstaff of the Boards Head. 
Jonson*s earliest comedy. Every Man in his Humor, had ap- 
peared a few years before the Merry Wives of Windsor* 
they both turn on English life in the middle classes, and on 

1 "No doubt," NtvB Coleridge, "they —Table Talk, il. 396. I am not auito 

(Beaamont and Fletcher) imitated the sure that I andentand this expreaaon; 

earn of gentlemanly conTenation better but probably the meaning is not ynry difr 

than Shakspeare, who was unable not to iSnent from wliat I liave nid. 
bn too much auociaUd to succeed in this." 
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the same passion of jealousy. If, then, we compare these two 
prochictions of our greatest comic dramatists, the vast supe- 
riority of Shakspeare will appear undeniable. Kitely, indeed, 
has more energy, more relief, more excuse, perhaps, in what 
might appear, to his temper, matter for jealousy, than the 
wrt* tched, narrow-minded Ford ; he is more of a gentleman, 
and commands a ceilain degree of respect : but dramatic justr 
ice is better dealt upon Ford by rendering him ridiculous, 
and he suits better the festive style of Shakspeare's most 
amusing play. His light-hearted wife, on the other hand, is 
dniwn with more spirit than Dame Kitely ; and the most 
ardent admirer of Jonson would not oppose Master Stephen 
to Slender, or Bobadil to FalstafF. The other characters are 
not parallel enough to admit of comparison: but in their 
diversity (nor is Shakspeare perhaps in any one play more 
fertile) and their amusing peculiarity, as well as in the con- 
struction and arrangement of the story, the brilliancy of tho 
wit, the peri)etual gayety of the dialogue, we perceive at once 
to whom the laurel must be given. Nor is this comparison 
instituted to disparage Jonson, whom we have praised, and 
%hii\\ have agtiin to praise so highly, but to show how much 
^iisier it was to vanquish the rest of Europe than to contend 
with Shakspeare. 

40. Measure for Measure, commonly referred to the end of 
/G03, is perhaps, afler Hamlet, Lear, and Macbeth, Meararefor 
/he play in which Shaks{)eare struggles, as it were, >*«""«»« 
most with the over-mastering power of his own mind; the 
dei)ths and intricacies of being, which he has searched and 
sounded with intense reflection, perplex and harass him ; his 
personages arrest their course of action to pour forth, in lan- 
guage tlie most remote from common use, thoughts which few 
could grasp in the clearest expression ; and thus he losee 
something of dramatic excellence in that of his contemplative 
I>hilosophy. The Duke is designed as the representative of 
this philosophical character. He is stem and melancholy by 
temperament, averse to the exterior shows of power, and se- 
cretly conscious of some unfitness for its practical duties. The 
subject is not very happily chosen, but artfully improved by 
Shakspeare. In most of the numerous stories of a similar 
nature, which before or since his time have been related, the 
sa'Tifice of chastity is really made, and made in vain. There 
is, however, something too coarse and disgusting in such a 
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Btorj ; and it would have deprived him of a splendid exhibi- 
tion of character. The virtue of Isabella, inflexible and in- 
dependent of circumstance, has something very grand and 
elevated : yet one is disposed to ask, whether, if Claudio liad 
been really executed, the spectator would not have gone away 
with no great affection for her ; and at least we now feel that 
her reproaches against her miserable brother, when he clings 
to life like a frail and guilty being, are too harsli. Thcne is 
great skill in the invention of Mariana ; and, without this, the 
story could not have had any thing like a satisfactory termina- 
tion : yet it is never explained how the Duke had become 
acquainted with this secret, and, being acquainted with it, liow 
he had preserved his esteem and confidence in Angelo. His 
intention, as hinted towards the end, to marry Isabella, is a 
little too commonplace : it is one of Shakspeare's hasty half- 
thoughts. The language of tliis comedy is \ery obscure, and 
the text seems to have been printed with great inaccuracy. 
I do not value the comic parts highly: Lucio's impudent 
profligacy, the result rather of sensual debasement than of 
natural ill disposition, is well represented; but Elbow is a 
very inferior repetition of Dogberiy. In dramatic effect. 
Measure for Measure ranks high: the two scenes between 
Isabella and Angelo, that between her and Claudio, those 
where the Duke appears in disguise, and the catastrophe iu 
the fifth act, are admirably written and very interesting ; ex- 
cept so far as the spectator's knowledge of the two stratagems 
which have deceived Angelo may prevent him from partici- 
pating in the indignation at Isabella's imaginary wrong, which 
her lamentations would excite. Several of the circumstances 
and characters are borrowed from the old play of Whetstone, 
J^romos and Cassandra ; but very little of the sentiments or 
language. What is good in Measure for Measure is Shak- 
epeare's own. 

41. If originality of invention did not so much stamp 
^^^ almost every play of Shakspeare that to name one 

as the most original seems a disparagement to 
others, we might say, that this great prerogative of genius 
was exercised above all in Lear. It diverges more from the 
model of regular tragedy than Macbeth or Othello, and evcjii 
more than Hamlet ; but the fable is better constructed than 
in the last of these, and it displays fiill as much of the almost 
superhuman inspiration of the poet as the other two. Lear 
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himself is, perhaps, the most wonderful of dramatic concep- 
tions; ideal to satisfy the most romantic imagination, yet 
idealized from the reality of nature. Shakspeare, in prepar- 
ing us for the most intense sympathy with this old man, first 
abases him to the ground : it is not CEdipus, against whose 
respected age the gods themselves have conspired; it is not 
Orestes, noble-minded and affectionate, whose crime has been 
virtue ; it is a headstrong, feeble, and selfish being, whom, in 
the first act of the tragedy, nothing seemn capable of redeem- 
ing in our eyes; nothing but what follows, — intense woe, 
unnatural wrong. Then comes on that splendid madness, 
not absurdly sudden, as in some tnigcdies, but in which the 
stringi that keep his reasoning power together give way one 
afler the other in the frenzy of rage and grief. Then it is 
that we find, what in life may sometimes be seen, the intellec- 
tual energies grow stronger in calamity, and esj)ecially under 
wrong. An awful eloquence belongs to unmerited suffering. 
Thoughts burst out, more profound than Lear in his prosper- 
ous hour could ever have conceived ; incon^^equent, for such is 
the condition of madness, but in themselves fragments of 
coherent truth, the reason of an unreasonable mind. 

42. Timon of Athens is cast, as it were, in the same mould 
as Lear : it is the same essential character, the same Timon or 
generosity more from wanton ostentation than love a^*""*- 
of others, the same fierce rage under the smart of ingratitude, 
the same rousing up in that tempest of powers that had slum- 
bered unsuspected in some deep recess of the soul ; for, had 
Timon or Lear known that pliilosophy of human nature in 
their calmer moments which fury brought forth, they would 
never have had such terrible occasion to display it. The 
thoughtless confidence of Lear in his children has something 
in it far more touching than the self-beggary of Timon ; 
though both one and the other have prototypes enough in 
real life. And as we give the old king more of our pity, so a 
more intense abhorrence accompanies his daughters and the 
evil cliaracters of that drama, than we spare for the misenible 
sycophants of the Athenian. Their thanklessness is antici- 
pated, and springs from the very nature of their calling: it 
verges on the beaten road of comedy. In this play thero is 
neither a female personage, except two courtezans, who hardly 
speak ; nor is there any prominent character (the honest 
steward is not such) redeemed by virtue enough to be estima- 
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ble ; for the cynic Apemantus is but a cynic, and ill replaces 
the noble Kent of the other drama. The fable, if fable it can 
be called, is so extraordinarily deficient in action, a fault of 
which Shakspeare is not guilty in any other instance, that we 
may wonder a little how he should have seen in the single 
delineation of Timon a counterbalance for the manifold objec- 
tions to this subject. But there seems to have been a period 
of Shakspeare's life when his heart was ill at ease, and ill 
content with the world or his own conscience ; the memory of 
houre misspent, the pang of affection misplaced or unrequited, 
the experience of man's worser nature which intercourse with 
unworthy associates, by choice or circumstance, peculiarly 
teaches, — these, as they sank down into the depths of his 
great mind, seem not only to have inspired into it the concep- 
tion of Lear and Timon, but that of one primary character, 
the censurer of mankind. This type is first seen in the philo- 
sophic melancholy of Jaques, gazing with an undiminished 
serenity, and with a gayety of fancy, though not of manners, 
on the follies of the world. It assumes a graver cast in the 
exiled Duke of the same play, and next one rather moi"e 
severe in the Duke of Measure for Measure. In all these, 
however, it is merely contemplative philosophy. In Hamlet 
this is mingled with the impulses of a perturbed heart under 
the pressure of extraordinary circumstances ; it shines no 
longer as in the former characters, with a steady light, but 
plays in fitful coruscations amidst feigned gayety and extrava- 
gance. In Lear it is the flash of sudden inspiration across 
the incongruous imagery of madness ; in Timon it is obscured 
by the exaggerations of misanthropy. These plays all belong 
to nearly the same period; As You Like It being usually 
referred to 1 600, Hamlet, in its altered form, to about 1 602, 
Timon to the same year. Measure for Measure to 1 603, and 
Lear to 1604. In the later plays of Shakspeare, especially 
in Macbeth and the Tempest, much of moral speculation will 
be found ; but he has never returned to this type of character 
in the personages. Timon is less read and less pleasing than 
the great majority of Shakspeare's plays; but it abounds with 
signs of his genius. Schlegel observes, that, of all his works, 
it is that which has most satire ; comic in representation of 
the parasites, indignant and Juvenalian in the bursts of Timon 
himself. 

43. Pericles is generally reckoned to be iu part, and only in 
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part, the work of Shakspearc. From the povertj and bad 
management of the fable, the want of any effective or porfcioi. 
distinguishable character (for Marina is no more than 
the common form of female viilue, such as all the dramatists 
of tliat age could draw), and a general feebleness of the tra- 
gedy as a whole, I should not believe the structure to have 
been Shakspeai*e's. But many passages are far more in his 
manner than in that of any contemporary writer with whom 
I am acquainted; and the extrinsic testimony, though not 
conclusive, being of some value, I should not dissent from the 
judgment of Steevens and Malone, that it was, in no incon- 
sidenible degree, repaired and improved by his touch. Drake 
has i)laced it under the year 1590, as the earliest of Shak- 
speare's plays, for no better reason, apparently, than that he 
thought it inferior to all the rest. But if, as most will agree, 
it were not quite his own, this I'eason will have less weight ; 
and the language seems to me rather that of his second or 
thiixl manner than of his first. Pericles is not known to have 
existed before 1 C09. 

44. The majority of readers, I believe, assign to Macbeth, 
which seems to have been written about 1C06, the pre-emi- 
nence among the works of Shakspeare: many, however, 
^ould rather name Othello, one of his latest, which is i-eferred 
to IGll ; and a few might prefer Lear to either. The great 
epic drama, as the first may be called, deserves, in my own 
judgment, the post it has attained ; as being, in the language 
of Drake, "the greatest effort of our author's genius, tlie 
most sublime and impressive drama which the world has ever 
beheld." It will be observed, that Shakspeare had now turned 
his mind towards the tragic drama. No tragedy but Romeo 
and Juliet l^longs to the sixteenth century : ten, without 
counting Pericles, appeared in the first eleven years of the 
j>resent. It is not my design to distinguish each of his plays 
Hcparately ; and it will be evident that I pass over some of 
the greatest. No writer, in fact, is so well known as Shak- 
speare, or has been so abundantly, and, on the whole, so ably 
criticised: I might have been warranted in saying even less 
than I have done. 

45. Shakspeare was, as I believe, conversant with the let- 
ter class of English literature which the reign of Elizabeth 
afibixled. Among other books, the translation by North of 
Amyot's Plutarch seems to have fallen into his hands about 
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1607. It was the source of three tragedies founded on the 
lives of Brutus, Antony, and Coriolanus; the first 
tragodius. bearing the name of Julius Caesar. In this the plot 
Julius wants even that historical unity which the romantic 
"*^* dmma requires; the third and fourth acts are ill 
connected ; it is deficient in female characters, and in that 
combination which is generally apparent amidst all the intri- 
cacies of his fable. But it abounds in fine scenes and fine 
passages: the spirit of Plutarch's Brutus is well seized, the 
predominance of Cjesar himself is judiciously restrained, the 
characters have that individuality which Shakspeare seldom 
misses ; nor is there, perhaps, in the whole range of ancient 
and modern eloquence a speech more fully realizing the per- 
fection that orators have striven to attain than that of Antony. 

46. Antony and Cleopatra is of rather a different order; 
Antony and it does not fumish, perhaps, so many striking beau- 
cieopatra. ^j^j^ ^ ^^^ jj^gj^ |ju^ jg ^^ legist equally redolent of the 

genius of Shakspeare. Antony, indeed, was given him by 
history ; and he has but embodied in his own vivid colors the 
irregular mind of the Triumvir, ambitious and daring against 
all enemies but himself. In Cleopatra he had less to guide 
him : she is another incarnation of the same passions, more 
lawless and insensible to reason and honor as they are found 
in women. This character being not one that can please, 
its strong and spirited delineation has not been sufficiently 
observed. It has, indeed, only a poetical originality: the type 
was in the courtezan of common life ; but the resemblance is 
that of Michael Angelo's Sibyls to a muscular woman. In 
this tragedy, like Julius Ccesar, as has been justly observed 
by Schlegel, the events that do not pass on the stage are 
scarcely made clear enough to one who is not previously 
acquainted with history, and some of the persons appear and 
vanisli again without sufficient reason. He has, in fact, 
copied Plutarch too exactly. 

47. This fault is by no means discerned in the third Roman 
Corf i& tragedy of Shakspeare, — Coriolanus. He luckily 

found an intrinsic histoiical unity which he could 
not have destroyed, and which his magnificent delineation of 
the chief personage has thoroughly maintained. Coriolanus 
himself has the grandeur of sculpture : his proportions are 
colossjil ; nor would le.'^s than this transcendent superiority, by 
which ho towers over his fellow-citizens, warrant, or seem for 
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tbe moment to warrant, his haughtiness and their pusillani- 
mity. The surprising judgment of Shakspcai*e is visible in 
this. A dramatist of the second class (for he alone is in tho 
first), a Comeille, a Schiller, or an Alfieri, would not have 
lost the occasion of representing the plebeian form of courage 
and patriotism. A tribune would have been made to utter 
noble speeches, and some critics would have extolled the 
balance and contrast of the antagonist principles. And this 
might have degenerated into the general saws of ethirs and 
politics which philosophical tragedians love to pour forth. 
But Shakspearc instinctively perceived, that to render the 
arrogance of Coriolanus endurable to the S[)ectator, or dra- 
matically probable, he must abase the plebeians to a con- 
temptible populace. The sacrifice of historic truth is often 
necessary for the truth of poetry. The citizens of early 
Rome, rusticorum mcucttla militum proles^ are indeed calum- 
niated in his scenes, and might almost pass for burgesses of 
Stratford ; but the unity of emotion is not dissipated by con- 
tradictory energies. Coriolanus is less rich in poeticid style 
than the other two, but the comic parts are full of humor. In 
these three tragedies it is manifest, that Roman character, and 
still more Roman manners, are not exhibited with the preci- 
sion of a scholar ; yet there is something tliat distinguishes 
them from the rest, something of a grandiosity in the senti- 
ments and language, which shows us that Shakspearc had not 
read that history without entering into its spirit. 

48. Othello, or perhaps the Tem|)est, is reckoned by many 
the Litest of Shakspeare's works. In the zenith of ,1,^, ^^^^ 
his faculties, in possession of fame disproportionate, nient and 
indeed, to what has since accrued to his memory, but *****'**' 
beyond that of any contemporary, at the age of about forty- 
seven, he ceased to write, and settled himself at a distance 
from all dramatic associations in his own native town; a home 
of which he had never lost sight, nor even permanently quit- 
ted, the birthplace of his children, and to which he brought 
what might then seem affluence in a mid'lle station, with the 
hope, doubtless, of a secure decline into the yellow leaf of 
years. But he was cut off in 1G1.6, not probably in the midst 
of any schemes for his own glory, but to the loss of those 
enjoyments which he had accustomed himself to value beyond 
it. His descendants, it is well known, became extinct in littlo 
more than half a century. 
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49. Tlie name of Shakspeare is the greatest in our litera- 

Oreatmjss ^"'*^» — ^^ ^^ ^'^® greatest in all literature. No man 
of hig ever came near to liim in the creative powers of the 
** "*■ mind ; no man had ever such strength at once, and 
such variety of imagination. Coleridge has mo«t felicitously 
applied to him a Greek epithet, given before to I know not 
whom, certainly none so deser\'ing of it, fivpUnov^, the thou- 
sand-souled Shakspeare.^ The number of characters in his 
plays is astonishingly great, without reckoning those who, 
although transient, have often their individuality, all distinct, 
all types of human life in well-defined differences. Yet he 
never takes an abstract quality to embody it, scarcely perhaps 
a definite condition of manners, as Jonson does ; nor did he 
draw much, as I conceive, from* living models: there is no 
manifest appearance of personal caricature in his comedies, 
though in some slight traits of character this may not impro- 
bably have been the case. Above all, neither he nor his con- 
temporaries wrote for the stage in the woret, though most 
literal, and of late years the most usual, sense ; making the 
servants and. handmaids of dramatic invention to lord over it, 
and limiting the capacities of the poet's mind to those of the 
performers. If this poverty of the representative depart- 
ment of the drama had hung like an incumbent fiend on the 
creative power of Shakspeare, how would he have poured 
forth with such inexhaustible prodigality the vast diversity of 
character that we find in some of his plays ? This it is in 
which he leaves far behind not the dramatists alone, but all 
writei-s of fiction. Compare with him Homer, the tragedians 
of Greece, the poets of Italy, Plautus, Cervantes, Moliere, 
Addison, Le Sage, P'ielding, Richardson, Scott, the romancers 
of the elder or later schools, — one man has far moix) than 
surpassed them all. Others may have been as sublime, othei-s 
may have been more pathetic, others may have equalled him 
in grace and purity of language, and have shunned some of 
its faults; but the philosophy of Shakspeare, his intimate 
searching out of the human heart, whether in the gnomic 
form of sentence or in the dramatic exliibition of character, 
is a gift peculiarly his own. It is, if not entirely wanting, 
very little manifested in comparison with him, by the English 

« Tnble Talk, toI. II. p. 801. Coleridge kvuutuv uVT/plduov yiXaauo^ will pre- 
bad |>reviou»ly 8p«ken of Shak).pear«-8 ^^^ ^^^ g^^ , j^ „ f^vowvovc in a hmw 
octanic Blind, which, if we take it in the ^- . . ^ r "^ 

<f multitudinous unity, novnuv **** 
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dramatists of his own and the subsequent period, whom we 
are about to approach. 

50. These dramatists, as we shall speedily perceive, are 
hardly less inferior to Shakspeare in judgment. To nis jud(- 
this quality I particularly advert, because foreign °**°^ 
writers, and sometimes our own, have imputed an extraordi- 
nary barbarism and rudeness to his works. They belong, 
indeed, to an age sufficiently rude and barbarous in its enter- 
tainments, and are of course to be classed with what is called 
the romantic school, which has hardly yet shaken off that 
reproach. But no one who has perused the plays anterior to 
those of Shakspeare, or contemporary with them, or subse- 
quent to them, down to the closing of the theatres in the civil 
war, will pretend to deny that there is far less regularity, in 
regard to every thing where regularity can be desired, in a 
large proportion of these (perhaps in all the tragedies) than 
in his own. We need only repeat the names of the Merchant 
of Venice, Romeo and Juliet, Macbeth, Othello, the Merry 
Wives of Windsor, Measure for Measui*e. The plots in these 
are excellently constructed, and in some with uncommon arti- 
fice. But, even where an analysis of the story might excite 
criticism, there is generally an unity of interest which tones 
the whole. The Winter's Tale is not a model to follow ; but 
we feel that the Winter's Tale is a single story : it is even 
managed as such with consummate skill. It is another proof 
of Shaks|)eare's judgment, that he has given action enough 
to his comedies, without the bustling intricacy of the Spanish 
stage. If his plots have any little obscurity in some parts, it 
is from copying his novel or history too minutely. 

51. The idolatry of Shakspeare has been carried so far of 
late years, that Drake and perhaps greater authorities have 
been unwilling to acknowledge any faults in his plays. This, 
however, is an extravagance rather derogatory to the critic 
than honorable to the poet. Besides the blemishes of con- 
struction in some of his plots, which are pardonable, but still 
blemishes, there are too many in his style. His conceits and 
quibbles often spoil the effect of his scenes, and take off from 
the passion he would excite. In the last act of Richard II., 
the l)uke of York is introduced demanding the punishment of 
his son Aumide for a conspiracy against the king, while the 
Duchess im[>lores mercy. The scene is ill conceived and 
worse executed throughout; but one lino is both atrociouB 
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and contemptible. The Duchess having dwelt on the word 
pardon, and urged the king to let her hear it from his lips, 
York takes her up with this stupid quibble : — 

" Speak it in French, King; aaj, Pardonnei-moi." 

It would not be difficult to find several other instances, 
though none, perhaps, quite so bad, of verbal equivocations, 
misplaced and inconsistent with the person's, the author's, the 
reader's sentiment. 

52. Few will defend these notorious faults. But is there 
His obscu- not one, less frequently mentioned, yet of more con- 
'^^y* tinual recurrence, — the extreme obscurity of Shak- 

speare's diction? His style is full of new words and new 
senses. It is easy to pass this over as obsoleteness: but 
though many expressions are obsolete, and many provincial ; 
though the labor of his commentators has never been so pro- 
fitably, as well as so diligently, employed as in tracing this by 
the help of the meanest and most forgotten books of the age, — 
it is impossible to deny, that innumerable lines in Sliaks|)eare 
were not more intelligible in his time than they are at pi*esent. 
Much of this may be forgiven, or rather is so incorporated 
with the strength of his reason and fancy, that we love it as 
the proper body of Shakspeare's soul. Still, can we justify 
the very numerous passages which yield to no interpretation, 
knots which are never unloosed, which conjecture does but 
cut, or even those which, if they may at last be understood, 
keep the attention in perplexity till the first emotion has 
passed away? And these occur not merely in places whei'e 
the struggles of the speaker's mind may be well denoted by 
some obscurities of language, as in the soliloquies of Hamlet 
and Macbeth, but in dialogues between ordinary personages, 
and in the business of the play. We learn Shakspeare, in fact, 
as we learn a language, or as we read a difficult passage in 
Greek, with the eye glancing on the commentary ; and it is 
only after much study that we come to forget a part, it can be 
but a part, of the perplexities he has caused us. This was 
no doubt one reason that he was less read fonnerly ; his style 
passing for obsolete, though in many parts, as we have just 
said, it was never much more intelligible than it is.* 

1 " ShakRpeare'8 style is w> pestered with partii. p. 2^. TUs is by no meonii the 
flgumtiTe expressions that it is as aflected truth, but rather the reTerse of it. Dry- 
as it is obscure. It is true that in his lat- den Icnew not at all which were carlkr, 
ter plays he had worn off somewhat of this or which later, of Shakspeare's pl*y>' 
rust " — Dryden's Works (Malone), toI. iL 
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53. It does not appear probable, that Shakspeare was ever 
placed below, or merely on a level with, the other ub porn, 
dramatic writers of this period.* That his plays ^^*y* 
were not so frequently represented as those of Fletcher, is 
little to the purpose : they required a more expensive decora- 
tion, a larger company of good performers, and, above all, 
they were less intelligible to a promiscuous audience. Yet it 
is certain, that throughout the seventeenth century, and even 
in the writings of Addison and his contemporaries, we seldom 
or never meet with that complete recognition of his supre- 
macy, that unhesitating preference of him to all the world, 
which has become the faith of the last and the present cen- 
tury. And it is remarkable, that this apotheosis, so to speak, 
of Shakspeare, was originally the work of what has been 
styled a frigid and tasteless generation, the age of George 11. 
Much is certainly due to the stage itself, when those appeared 
who could guide and control the public taste, and discover 
that in the poet himself which sluggish imaginations could not 
have i-eached. The enthusiasm for Shakspeare is nearly coin- 
cident with that for Garrick : it was kept up by his followers, 
and especially by that highly gif\ed family which has but 
recently been withdrawn from our stage. 

54. Among the commentators on Shakspeare, Warburton, 
always striving to display his own acuteness, and critics on 
scorn of others, deviates more than any one else 8hak»p«ai». 
from the meaning. Theobald was the first who did a little. 
Johnson explained much well ; but there is something magis- 
terial in the manner wherein he dismisses each play like a 
boy's exercise, that irritates the reader. His criticism is 
frecjuently judicious, but betrays no ardent admiration for 
Sliakspeare. Malone and Steevens were two laborious com- 

I A rerUin WllUam CartwH^t, In com- for Shakspeare, admits that " h« was the 
menUatory Terwe addressed to Fletcher, man who. of all modem and perhaps an- 
has the assurance to say, — cient poets, had the largest and most coin- 

" '"^^'iTs: .o ««. «. duu. wh«. b-t y;^^ j'^nt^li.'h'Lrsst"';;^ 

'*P it, you feel it too. Those who accuse him 

But the suffrage of Jonson himself, of to hare wanted learning gire him the 

Milton, and of many more that might be peat e r commendation : he was naturally 

quoted, tends to prove that his genius usamed ; he needed not the spectacles of 

was esteemed bevond that of any other, books to read Nature ; he looked inwards, 

though rame might compare Inferior wri- and found her there." — Drydeos Ptom 

ters to him in certain quaUflcatlons of the Works (Malooe's edltloo), toI. L part iL 

dramatist. Eren Dry den, who came in a p. 99. 
worse period, and had no undiM ravarenea 

VOL. m. SO 
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mentators on the meaning of words and phrases ; one dull, 
the other clever : but the dulness was accompanied by candor 
and a love of truth ; the cleverness, by a total absence of both. 
Neither seems to have had a full discernment of Shakspeare's 
genius. The numerous critics of the last age who were not 
editors have poured out much that is trite and insipid, much 
that is hypercritical and erroneous ; yet collectively they not 
only bear witness to the public taste for the poet, but taught 
men to judge and feel more accurately than they would have 
done for themselves. Hurd and Lord Kaimes, especially the 
former, may be reckoned among the best of this class ;^ Mi-s. 
Montagu, perhaps, in her celebrated Essay, not very far from 
the bottom of the list. In the present century, Coleridge and 
Schlegel, so nearly at the same time that the question of 
priority and even plagiarism has been mooted, gave a more 
philosophical, and at the same time a more intrinsically exact, 
view of Shakspeare than their predecessors. What has since 
been written has often been highly acute and aesthetic, but 
occasionally with an excess of refinement which substitutes 
the critic for the work. Mrs. Jameson's Essays on the Fe- 
male Chai'acters of Shakspeare are among the best. It was 
right that this province of illustration should be reserved for 
a woman's hand. 

55. Ben Jonson, so generally known by that familiar 
description that some might hardly recognize liim 

° ** "* without it, was placed next to Shakspeare by his own 
age. They were much acquainted, and belonged to the oldest, 
perhaps, and not the worst of clubs, formed by Sir Walter 
Raleigh about the beginning of the century, which met at the 
Mermaid in Friday Street. We may easily believe the testi- 
mony of one of its members, that it was a feast of the most 
subtle and brilliant wit^ Jonson had abundant powers of 
poignant and sarcastic humor, besides extensive reading ; and 
Shakspeare must have brought to the Mermaid the brightness 
of his fancy. Selden and Camden, the former in early youth, 
are reported to have given the ballast of their strong sense 

* TTard, in his notes on Ilorare's Art maintains the obTious constmction of 

of Poetry, vol. i. p. 62, has some Tery that passage: '* Notum si CHlliJa Terbum 

good remarks on the diction of Shakspeare, Reddiderit junctura oorum." That pro* 

suggested l>y the rnUitla junctura of the posed by Lambinus and Beattie, which 

Konianpoet, ill uKtrafed by many instances, begins with novum^ is inadmissible, and 

These remarks both serve to bring out the gives a worse sense, 

skill of Shakspeare, and to explain the > Gifford^s Lifoof Jonson^p. GG; CoUkl^ 

disputed passage in llorace. Uurd justly iii. 276 
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and learning to thi8 cluster of poets. There has been, how- 
ever, a prevalent tradition that Jonson was not without some 
malignant and envious feelings towards Shakspeare. GifTord 
has repelled this imputation with considerable success, though 
we may still suspect that there was something caustic and 
saturnine in the temper of Jonson. 

50. The Alchemist is a play which long remained on the 
stage, though I am not sure that it has been represent- The Aich*. 
ed since the days of Garrick, who was famous in "»*»*• 
Al>el Drugger. Notwithstanding the indiscriminate and inju- 
dicious panegyric of GifTord, I believe there is no reader of 
taste but will condemn the outrageous excess of pedantry 
with which the first acts of this play abound ; pedantry the 
more intolerable, that it is not even what, however unfit for 
the English stage, scholars might comprehend, but the gibber- 
ish of obscure treatises on alchemy, which, whatever the 
commentators may choose to say, was as unintelligible to all but 
a few half-witted dupes of tliat imposture as it is at present 
Mucli of this, it seems impossible to doubt, was omitted in 
representation. Nor is his pedantic display of learning con- 
fined to the part of the Alchemist, who had certainly a right to 
talk in the style of his science, if he had done it with some 
moderation. Sir Epicure Mammon, a worldly sensualist, 
placed in the author's own age, pours out a torrent of glutton- 
ous cookery from the kitchens of Heliogabalus and Apicius : 
his dishes are to be camels' heels, the beards of barbels and 
dissolved pearl, crowning all with the paps of a sow. But, 
while this habitual error of Jonson's vanity is not to be over^ 
looked, we may truly say, that it is much more than compen- 
sated by the excellences of this comedy. The plot, with great 
i^implicity, is continually animated and interesting; the cha- 
'acters are conceived and delineated with admirable boldness, 
♦ruth, spirit, and variety; the humor, especially in the two 
Puritans, a sect who now began to do penance on the stage, is 
amusing ; the language, when it does not smell too much of 
book-learning, is forcible and clear. The Alchemist is one 
oC the three plays which usually contest the superiority among 
those of Jonson. 

o7. The second of these is The Fox, which, according to 
general opinion, has been placed above the Alche- voipone, or 
mist. Notwithstanding the dissent of GifTord, I ^beFox. 
should concur in this suflTrage. The fable belongs to a 
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class of comedy. Without minutely inquiring whether the 
Roman hunters after the inheritance of tiie rich, so well de- 
scribed by Horace, and especially the costly presents by which 
they endeavored to secure a better return, are altogether 
according to the manners of Venice, where Jonson has laid his 
scene, we must acknowledge, that he has displayed the base 
cupidity, of which there will never be wanting examples 
among mankind, in such colors as all other dramatic poetry 
can hardly rival. Cumberland has blamed the manner in 
which Volpone brings ruin on his head by insulting, in dis- 
guise, those whom he had duped. In this, I agree with Gif- 
ford, there is no violation of nature. Besides their ignorance 
of his person, so that he could not necessarily foresee the 
effects of Voltore*s rage, it has been well and finely said by 
Cumberland, that there is a moral in a villain's outwitting 
himself. And this is one that many dramatists have dis- 
played. 

58. In the choice of subject. The Fox is much inferior 
to Tartuffe, to which it bears some very general analogy. 
Though the Tartuffe is not a remarkably agreeable play, The 
Fox is much less so : five of the principal characters are 
wicked almost beyond ^ny retribution that comedy can dis- 
pense ; the smiles it calls forth are not those of gayety, but 
scorn ; and the parts of an absurd English knight and his 
wife, though very humorous, are hardly prominent enough to 
enliven the scenes of guilt and fraud which pass before our 
eyes. But, though too much pedantry obtrudes itself, it does 
not overspread the pages with nonsense as in the Alchemist ; 
the characters of Celia and Bonario excite some interest ; the 
differences, one can hardly say the gradations, of villany are 
marked with the strong touches of Jonson's pen ; the incidents 
succeed rapidly and naturally ; the dramatic effect, above all, 
is perceptible to every reader, and rises in a climax through 
the last two acts to the conclusion. 

59. The Silent Woman, which has been named by some 
The suent with the Alchemist and the Fox, falls much below 
Woman, them in vigorous delineation and dramatic effect. It 
has more diversity of manner than of character ; the amusing 
scenes border sometimes on farce, as where two cowardly 
knights are made to receive blows in the dark, each supposing 
them to come from his adversary ; and the catastrophe is 
neither pleasing nor probable. It is written with a great deal 
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of spirit, and has a value as the representation of London life 
in the higlier ranks at that time. But, upon the whole, I 
should be inclined to give to Every Man in his Humor a 
much superior place. It is a proof of Jonson's extensive 
learning, that the story of this play, and several particular 
passages, have been detected in a writer so much out of the 
beaten tra -k as Libanius.* 

GO. The pastoral drama of the Sad Shepherd is the best 
testimony to the poetical imagination of Jonson. s^dshep. 
SnjHirior in originality, liveliness, and beauty to the heni. 
Faithful Shepherdess of Fletcher, it reminds us rather, in 
language and imagery, of the IMidsummer Night's Dream; 
and |)erhaps no other poetry has come so near to that of Shak- 
8|>eare. Jonson, like him, had an extraordinary command of 
English, in its jjopular and provincial idioms, as well as what 
might be gained fi-om books ; and, though !iis invincible pedan- 
try now and then o!)trudes itself into the mouths of shepherds, 
it is compensated by numerous passages of the most natural 
and graceful expression. This beautiful drama is iinjKjrfect, 
hardly more tlian half remaining, or, more probably, having 
ever been written. It was also .Jonson's last sonjj : a^je and 
poverty had stolen upon him ; but, as one has said who expe- 
rienced the same destiny, '* the life was in the leaf,** and his 
laurel remained verdant amidst the snow of his honored 
head. The beauties of the Sad Shepheixl might be reck- 
oned rather poetical than dramatic ; yet the action is both 
diversified and interesting to a degree we seldom find in the 
pastoral drama: there is little that is low in the comic 
speeches, nothing that is inflated in the serious. 

Gl. Two men once united by friendship, and for ever by 
fame, the Dioscuri of our zodiac, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, rose upon the horizon, as the star of and°"°° 
Shaks{»earc, though still in its fullest brightness, J^te*«her. 
was declining in the sky. The first in order of time, among 
more than fifty plays published with their joint names, is the 
Woman- Hater, represented, according to Langbaine, in 1607, 

1 GifTord diMOTered this. Dryden, who ap from the life. Dryden gfTw It m hii 

h.iA i^ivcn an examination of the Silent opinion that there in more wit and acute- 

WoniAn. in hi« KMmy on Dramatic Poetry, new of fancy in this play than in any of 

talcen Mlorow for a real character, and Ben .lonaon^. and that he had described 

nyff that he had m been informed. It is the conTenation of gentlemen with more 

po^<l*ible that there might be flome founds gayetv and freedom than in the rMt of hlf 

ti<«n of truth in this : the skeleton «• <n ::».-i;— , ^ a</« 
Ubaniua, bat Jonaon may haTa flUed it 
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and ascribed to Beaumont alone by Seward, though, I believe, 
merely on conjecture.* Beaumont died at the age of thirty, 
in 1615; Fletcher, in 1625. No difference of manner id 
perceptible, or at least no critic has perceived any, in the 
plays that appeared between these two epochs : in fact, the 
greater part were not printed till 1647, and it is only tlirough 
the records of the play-house that we distinguish their dates. 
The tradition, however, of their own times, as well as the 
earlier death of Beaumont, give us reason to name Fletcher, 
when we mention one singly, as the principal author of all 
these plays ; and of late years this has perhaps become more 
customary than it used to be. A contemporary copy of verses, 
indeed, seems to attribute the greater share in the Maid's 
Tragedy, Philaster, and King and No King, to Beaumont. 
But testimony of this kind is very precarious. It is sufficient 
that he bore a part in these three. 

62. Of all our early dramatic poets, none have suffered 
such mangling by the printer as Beaumont and 
state of Fletcher. Their style is generally elliptical, and not 
their text ^^^y perspicuous ; they use words in peculiar senses ; 
and there seems oflen an attempt at pointed expression, in 
which its meaning has deserted them. But, after every effort 
to comprehend their language, it is continually so remote from 
all possibility of bearing a rational sense, that we can only 
have recourse to one hypothesis, — that of an extensive and 
iiTcparable corruption of the text. Seward and Simpson, 
who, in 1750, published the first edition in which any en- 
deavor was made at illustration or amendment, though not 
men of much taste, and too fond of extolling their authors, 
showed some acuteness, and have restored many passages in a 
probable manner, though often driven out at sea to conjec- 
ture something, where the received reading furnished not 
a vestige which they could trace. No one since has made 
any great progress in this criticism, though some have caqied 
at these editors for not performing more. The problem of 

1 Vol. i. p. 8. He Also thinks The Nice unassisted comporition of Fletcher." Oa 

Valoar ezcIusiTely Beaamont-s. These the other hand, he says/* not the slightest 

two appear to me about the worst in the doubt can be entertained that of the earliei 

eollection. plays in the present collection (and among 

[The latest editor of Beaumont and those plays are the best), Beaumont con- 

Fletcher is inclined to modify this opi- tributed a large (perhaps the wdghtler) 

nion, latterly preTalent, as to the respptctive portion." — Some Account of the Litret 

shares of the two poets. The Woman-Ua- and WriUngs of Beaumont and PI<«tclMr, 

t«r. he thinks, was " in aU probablUty the prefixed to Mr. Dyce's edition. — 1847 ' 
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actual restoration in most places, where the printers or tran* 
scribers have made such strange havoc, must evidently be 
insoluble.* 

6»1. The first play in the collected works of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, though not the earliest, is the Maid's Tra- xhe MnJd'» 
gedy ; and it is among the best. None of their Tragitiy. 
female characters, though they are often very successful in 
beautiful delineations of virtuous love, attaches our sympathy 
like Aspasia. Her sorrows are so deep, so pure, so unmer- 
ited ; she sustains the breach of plighted faith in Amyntor, 
and the taunts of vicious women, with so much resignation, so 
little of that termagant resentment which these poets are apt 
to infuse into their heroines ; the poetry of her speeches is 
BO exquisitely imaginative, — that, of those dramatic persons 
who are not prominent in the development of a story, scarce 
any, even in Shakspeare, are more interesting. Nor is the 
pniise due to the Maid's Tragedy confined to the part of 
Aspn.sia. In Melantius we have Fletcher's favorite charac- 
ter, the brave, honest soldier, incapable of suspecting evil till 
it becomes impossible to be ignorant of it, but unshrinking in 
its punishment. That of Evadne well displays the audacious 
security of guilt under the safeguard of power : it is highly 
theatrical, and renders the success of this tragedy not sur- 
orising in times when its language and situations could be 
endured by the audience. We may remark in this tragedy, 
as in many others of these dramatists, that, while pouring out 
tlie unlimited loyalty fashionable at the court of James, they 
are full of implied satire, which could hardly escape observa- 
tion. The warm eulogies on military glory, the scorn of 
slothful peace, the pictures of dissolute baseness in courtiers, 
seem to spring from a sentiment very usual among the Eng- 
lish gentry, a rank to which they both belonged, of dislike 
to that ignominious government ; and, though James was far 
enough removed from such voluptuous tyrants as Fletcher 
lins portrayed in this and some other plays, they did not serve 
to exemplify the advantages of monarchy in the most attract- 
ive manner. 

Cti. The Maid's Tragedy, unfortunately, beautiful and 
essentially moral as it is, cannot be called a trage<ly for 
maids, and indeed should hardly be read by any respect»- 

* [The recent edition of Mr. Dgroe bai gone iu towards a rtttoratlon of tta* gmnlat 

text. — 1847.1 
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ble woman. It abounds with that studiously protracted inde- 
cency which distinguished Fletcher beyond all our early 
dramatists, and is so much incorporated with his plays, that 
very few of them can be so altered as to become tolerable at 
present on the stage. In this he is strikingly contnisted with 
Shakspeare, whose levities of this kind are so transitory, and 
so much confined to language, that he lias borne the pro- 
cess of purification with little detriment to his genius, or 
even to liis wit. 

65. Philaster has been, in its day, one of the best known 

Phiiaster ^"^ *^^"^^ popular of Fletcher's plays.* This was 
owing to the pleasing characters of Philaster and 
Bellario, and to the frequent sweetness of the poetry. It is 
nevertheless, not a first-rate play. The plot is most absurdly 
managed. It turns on the suspicion of Arethusa's infidelity ; 
and the sole ground of this is, that an abandoned woman, 
being detected herself, accuses the princess of unchastity. 
Not a shadow of presumptive evidence is brought to confirm 
this impudent assertion ; which, however, the lady's father, 
her lover, and a grave, sensible courtier, do not fail implicitly 
to believe. How unlike the chain of circumstance, and the 
devilish cunning, by which the Moor is wrought up to think 
his Desdemona false ! Bellario is suggested by Viola ; there 
is more picturesqueness, more dramatic importance, not per- 
haps more beauty and sweetness of affection, but a more elo- 
quent development of it, in Fletcher : on the other hand, there 
is still more of that improbability which attends a successful 
concealment of sex by mere disguise of clothes, though no 
artifice has been more common on the stage. Many other 
circumstances in the conduct of Fletcher's story are ill 
contrived. It has less wit than the greater part of his 
comedies ; for among such, according to the old distinc- 
tion, it is to be ranked, though the subject is elevated and 
serious. 

66. King and No King is, in my judgment, inferior to Phi- 
King and laster. The language has not so much of poetical 
DO King beauty. The character of Arbaces excites no sym- 
pathy: it is a compound of vain-glory and violence, which 

^ Dryden says, but I know not how p. 100. Philaster was not printed, accord- 

truly, that Philaster was '^ the first play log to Langbaine, till 1620: I do not knoa 

that Drought Beaumont and Fletcher in that we have any eyidence of the data ci 

esteem ; for, before that, they had writ- its representation, 
too two or three very unsuccessfully." — 
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rather demands disgnice from poetical justice than reward. 
Panthea is innocent, but insipid ; Mardonius, a good specimen 
of what Fletcher loves to exhibit, the plain, honest courtier. 
As for Bessus, he certainly gives occasion to several amusing 
scenes ; but his cowardice is a little too glaring : he is neither 
so laughable as Bobadil, nor so sprightly as l*arolle8. The 
principal merit of this play, which remlered it popular on 
the stage for many years, consists in the effective scenes where 
Arbaces i*eveals his illicit desire. That especially with Mar- 
donius is artfully and elaborately written. Shakspeare had 
less of this skill ; and his tragedies suffer for it in their dra- 
matic effect The scene between John and Hubert is an 
exception, and there is a great deal of it in Otliello ; but, in 
genenil, he may be said not to have exerted the [K)wer of 
detiiining the spectator in that anxious suspense, which creates 
almost an actual illusion, and makes him tremble at every 
word, lest the secret wliich he has learned should be imparted 
to the imaginary person on the stage. Of this there are seve- 
ral fine iustances in the Greek tragedians, the famous scene 
in the Gildipus Tyrannus being the best ; and it is possible 
that the superior education of Fletcher may have rendered 
him familiar with the resources of ancient tragedy. These 
scenes in the present play would have been more highly 
powerful, if the interest could have been thrown on any cha- 
nu'ter superior to the selfish braggart Arbaces. It may be said, 
perhaps, that his humiliation through his own lawless passions, 
af\er so much insolence of success, affords a moral : he seems, 
however, but impei-fectly cured at the conclusion, which is also 
hurried on with unsatisfactory rapidity. 

G7. The Elder Brother has been generally reckoned among 
the best of Fletcher's comedies. It displays in a The Eider 
new fonn an idea not very new in fiction : the power ^">'*>e'- ^ 
of love, on the first sight of a woman, to vivify a soul utterly 
ignorant of the passion. Charles, the Elder Brother, much 
unlike the Cymon of Dryden, is absorbed in study ; a mere 
scholar without a thought beyond his books. His indifference, 
perhaps, and ignorance about the world, are rather exagge- 
rated, and border on stupidity ; but it was the custom of the 
dramatists in that age to produce effect in representation by 
very sudden developments, if not changes, of character. The 
other persons are not ill-conceived : the honest, testy Mira- 
mont, who admires learning without much more of it than 
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enables him to sign his name; the two selfish, vvoildly falhere 
of Charles and Angelina, believing themselves shniwd, yet the 
easy dupes of coxcomb manners from the court ; the spirited 
Angelina ; the spoiled but not worthless Eustace, — show 
Fletcher's great talent in dramatic invention. In none of his 
mere comedies has he sustained so uniformly elegant and pleas- 
ing a style of poetry : the language of Charles is naturally that 
of a refined scholar ; but now and then, perhaps, we find old 
Miramont talk above himself. The underplot hits to the life 
the licentious endeavors of an old man to seduce his inferior ; 
but, as usual, it reveals vice too broadly. This comedy is of 
veiy simple construction, so that Gibber was obliged to blend it 
with another. The Custom of the Country, in order to compose 
from the two his Love Makes a Man ; by no means the worst 
play of that age. The two plots, however, do not harmonize 
very well. ' 

68. The Spanish Curate is, in all probability, taken from one 
The Spanish of thosc comcdies of intrigue which the fame of Lope 
Curate. ^^ Vega had made popular in Europe.* It is one of 
the best specimens of that manner : the plot is full of incident 
and interest, without being difiicult of comprehension, nor, 
with fair allowance for the conventions of the stage and man- 
ners of the country, improbable. The characters are in full 
relief, without caricature. Fletcher, with an artifice of which 
he is very fond, has made the fierce resentment of Violante 
break out unexpectedly from the calmness she had shown in 
the first scenes ; but it is so well accounted ibr, that we see 
nothing uimatural in the development of passions for which 
there had been no previous call. Ascanio is again one of 
Fletcher's favorite delineations; a kind of Bellario in his 
modest, affectionate disposition ; one in whose prosperity the 
reader takes so much pleasure, that he forgets it is, in a world- 
ly sense, inconsistent with that of the honest-hearted Don 
Jamie. The doting husband, Don Henrique, contrasts well 
with the jealous Eartolus ; and both afford by their fate the 
sort of moral which is looked for in comedy. The underplot 
of tlje lawyer and his wife, while it shows how licentious in 
piinciple as well as indecent in language the stage had become, 
is conducted with incomparable humor and amusement. Con- 

> [The Spanish Curate, Mr. Djce In- de Cespidcd. of which an English tTtn*1»> 
IbmiB UK, ifl founded on Gerardo, the Un- Uon, by Leonard Digger, appeared in 168^ 
fortunate Spaniard, a novel by Gon^alo — 1847.] 
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greve borrowed part of thb in the Old Bachelor, without by 
any means equalling it. Upon the whole, as a comedy of 
this class, it deserves to be placed in the highest rank. 

69. The Custom of the Country is much deformed by ob- 
scenity, especially the first act. But it is full of TheCustoa 
nobleness in character and sentiment, of interesting of the 
situations, of unceasing variety of action. Fletcher "° '^' 
has never shown what he so much delights in drawing, — the 
contrast of virtuous dignity with ungovemed passion in wo- 
man, — with more success than in Zenocia and Hippolyta. Of 
these three plays we may say, perhaps, that there is more 
poetry in the Elder Brother, more interest in the Custom of 
the Country, more wit and spirit in the Spanish Curate. 

70. The Loyal Subject ought also to be placed in a high 
rank among the works of Beaumont and Fletcher. The iioy«i 
There is a play by Heywood, The Royal King and Subject. 
Ix)yal Subject, from which the general idea of several circum- 
st^iuces of this has been taken. That Heywood*s was the 
original, though the only edition of it is in 1 637, while the 
Ix)yal Subject was represented in 1618, cannot bear a doubt. 
The former is expressly mentioned in the epilogue as an old 
play, belonging to a style gone out of date, and not to be 
judged with rigor. Heywood has therefore the praise of 
having conceived the character of Piarl Marshal, upon which 
Fletclier somewhat improved in Archas ; a brave sohlier, of 
that disinterested and devoted loyalty which bears all ingrati- 
tude and outrage at the hands of an unworthy and misguided 
sovereign. In the days of James, there could be no more 
«)urtly moral. In each play, the prince, after depriving his 
most deserving subject of honors and fortune, tries his fidelity 
by commanding him to send two daughters, whom he had 
educated in seclusion, to the court, with designs that the father 
may easily suspect The loyalty, however, of these honest 
soldiers submits to encounter this danger ; and the conduct of 
the young ladies soon proves that they might be trusted in the 
fiery trial. In the Loyal Subject, Fletcher has beautifully, 
and with his light touch of pencil, sketched the two virtuous 
sisters : one high-spirited, intrepid, undisguised ; the other 
slirinking with maiden modesty, a tremulous dew-drop in the 
cup of a violet But, unfortunately, his original taint betrays 
itself, and the elder sister cannot display her scorn of licen- 
tiousness without borrowing some of its language. If Shak- 
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spearc liad put these loose images into the mouth of Isabella, 
how differently we should have esteemed her character ! 

71. We find in the Loyal Subject what is neither pleasing 
nor probable, the disguise of a youth as a girl. This was, 
of course, not offensive to those who saw nothing else on 
the stage. Fletcher did not take this from Heywood. In the 
whole management of the story he is much superior : the no- 
bleness of Archas, and his injuries, are still more displayed 
than those of the Earl Marshal ; and he has several new 
characters, especiidly Theodore, the impetuous son of the Loyal 
Subject, who does not brook the insults of a prince as submis- 
Bively Jis his father, which fill the play with variety and spirit. 
The language is in some places obscure and probably corrupt, 
but abounding with that kind of poetry which belongs to 
Fletcher. 

72. Beggar's Bush is an excellent comedy; the serious 
Beggar'i parts interesting, the comic diverting. Every charac- 
Bush. i^gj. supports itself well : if some parts of the plot 
have been suggested by As You Like It, they nre managed so 
as to be original in spirit. Few of Fletcher's plays furnish 
more proofs of his characteristic qualities. It might be repre- 
sented with no great cuitailment 

73. The Scornful Lady is one of those comedies which 
Th« Scorn- exhibit English domestic life, and have therefore a 
fui Lady, yaluc independent of their dramatic merit. It does 
not equal Beggar's Bush, but is full of effective scenes, which, 
when less regard wjxs paid to decency, must have rendere<l it 
a popular play. Fletcher, in fact, is as much superior to 
Shakspeare in his knowledge of the stage, as he falls below 
him in that of human nature.* His fertile invention was 

1 [Mr. Dyce, as well an an earlier editor Saril. But, wliile making this arowal, 

of Iteaumont and Fletcher, thinlcs the Why did not he add, that the Waiting- 

greater psirt or this comedy written by Woman in the Scornful L<ady ii« called 

Beaumont. Mr. Dyce adds : ** In the Abigail ? Here was a heinouit theft : and, 

edition of 1750, Theobald has a note con- after itn concealment, I fear that we must 

ceruing the steward Savil, where he says, refUse absolution. After all, however, 

* The ingenious Mr. Addison, I remember, there is a certain resemblance in these 

told me that he sketched out his character comedies, which may lead us to believe that 

of Vellum, in the comedy called the Drum- Addison nad his predecessors in his head, 

mer. purely from this model.' '* It is Since this was written. I have obnerved 

said of some plagiaries, that tiiey are like that Mr. Dyce, in Some Account of the 

gvpi<ies, who steal children, and disfigure Lives and Writings of Ileaumont and 

them that they may not be known. ^' The Fletcher, prefixed to hb edition, p. 41, 

ingenious Mr. Addison " went another has remarks to the same purfmrt. Mr. 

way to work : when he took any one's Dyce adds, that when '^ the Spectator and 

silver, he turned it into gold. I doubt Tatler are hastening to oblivion '' (puefet 

whether Theobald reported his ingenious htrc oppro^iria)^ *' it cannot be expected 

friend's words rightly ; for the inimitable that the reader will know much of The 

formality of Vellum hits no prototype in Drammer." — 1847.] 
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turned to the management of his plot (always with a viow to 
representation), the rapid succession of incidents, the surprises 
and embarrassments which keep the spectator's attention 
alive.' His characters are but vehicles to the story: ihey are 
distinguished, for the most pail, by little more than the slight 
peculiarities of manner, which ai*e easily caught by the audi- 
ence ; and we do not oflen meet, especially in his comedies, 
with the elaborate delineations of Jdnson, or the marked 
idiosyncrasies of Shakspeare. Of these, his great predeces- 
sors, one fonned a deliberate conception of a character, 
whether taken from general nature or from manners, and 
drew his figure, as it were, in his mind, before he transferred 
it to the canvas : with the other, the idea sprang out of the 
depths of his soul, and, though suggested by the story he had 
chosen, became so much the favorite of his genius as he wrote, 
that in its development he sometimes grew negligent of his 
plot. 

74. No tragedy of Fletcher would deserve higher praise 
than Valentinian, if he had not, by an inconceiva- ^ , », . 

11 /. 1 • 1 1 11/. Valentinian. 

ble want of taste and ju<lgment, descended frem 
beauty and dignity to the most preposterous absurdities. The 
matron purity of the injured Lucina, the ravages of unre- 
strained self-indulgence on a mind not wholly without glimpses 
of virtue in Valentinian, the vileness of his courtiere, the 
spirited contrast of unconquerable loyalty in jEtius, with the 
natural indignation at wrong in Maximus, are brought before 
our eyes in some of Fletcher's best poetry, though in a text 
that seems ei'en more corrupt than usual. But after the ad- 
mirable scene in the third act, where Lucina (the Lucretia of 
this story) reveals her injury, — perha[>s almost the only 
scene in this dramatist, if we except the Maid's Tragedy, that 
can move us to tears, — her husband Maximus, who even here 
begins to forfeit our sympathy by his ready consent, in the 
Spanish style of perverted honor, to her suicide, becomes a 
treacherous and ambitious villain, the loyahy of ^tius turns 
to downright folly, and the rest of the play is but such a 
series of murders as Marston or the author of Andronicus 
might have devised. If Fletcher meant, which he very pro- 
bably did, to inculcate as a moral, that the worst of tyrants 
are to be obeyed with unflinching submission, he may have 
gained applause at court, at the expense of his reputation 
with posterity. 
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75. The Two Noble KTinsmen is a play that has been hon- 
ThoTwo ^^^^ ^y ^ tradition of Shakspeare's concern in it. 
Noble The evidence as to this is the titlepage of the first 
Kinume edition ; which, thougli it may seem much at first 
sight, is next to nothing in our old drama, full of misnomers 
of this kind. The editors of Beaumont and Fletcher have 
insisted upon what tliey take for marks of Shakspeare's style; 
and Sclilegel, after "seeing no reason for doubting so probable 
an opinion," detects the spirit ©f Shakspeare in a certain ideal 
purity which distinguishes this from other plays of Fletcher, 
and in tlie conscientious fidelity with which it follows the 
Kniglit's Tale in Chaucer. The Two Noble Kinsmen has 
much of that elevated sense of honor, friendship, fidelity, and 
love, which belongs, I think, more characteristically to Fletch* 
er, who had drunk at the fountain of Castilian romance, than 
to one in whose vast mind this conventional morality of par- 
ticular classes was subordinated to the universal nature of 
man. In this sense, Fletcher is always, in his tragic compor 
sitions, a very ideal poet. The subject itself is fitter for him 
than for Shakspeare. In the language and conduct of this 
play, with great deference to better and more attentive critics, 
I see imitations of Shakspeare rather than such resemblances 
as denote his powerful stamp. The madness of the gaoler's 
daughter, where some have imagined they saw the master- 
hand, is doubtless suggested by that of Ophelia, but with an 
inferiority of taste and feeling which it seems impossible not 
to recognize. The painful and degrading symptom of female 
insanity, which Shakspeare has touched with his gentle hand, 
is dwelt upon by Fletcher with all his innate impunty. Can 
any one believe that the fonner would have written the last 
scene in which the gaoler's daughter appears on the stage? 
Schlegel has too fine taste to believe that this character came 
from Shakspeare, and it is given up by the latest assertor 
of his claim to a participation in the play.* 

1 The author of a " Letter on Shak- to set up my own doubts in opposition, 

speare's Authorship of the Drama entitled Ills chief proofn are drawn from the force 

the Two Noble Kinsmen," Edinburgh, and condensation of language in particular 

1S33, notwithstanding this title, does not passages, which doubtlem is one of the 

deny a considerable participation to Fletch- great distincUons between the two. But 

er. He lays no great stress on the exter- we might wish to hare seen this displayed 

nal oridence. But, in arguing from the in longer extracts than such a» the author 

similarity of style in many passages to of this Letter has generally given us. It 

that of Shakspeare, the author, Mr. Spald* is difficult to say of a man like Fletcher, 

ing of Edinburgh, shows so much taste that he could not hare written single Unee 

and so competent a knowledge of the two in the spirit of his predecessor. A fe\r iii- 

4x«matiBt8, that I should perhaps scruple stances, howeyer of longer passages will 
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76. The Faithfiil Shepherdess, deservedly among the most 
celebrated productions of Fletcher, stands alone in ^^ p^^. 
its class, and admits of no comparison with any other ta\ Shep- 
play. It is a pastoral drama, in imitation of the **"^*"- 
Pastor Fido, at that time very popular in England. The 
Faithful Shepherdess, however, to the great indignation of all 
the poets, did not succeed on its first representation. There 
is nothing in this surprising: the tone of pastoral is too far 
removed from the possibilities of life for a stage, which ap- 
pealed, like ours, to the boisterous sympathies of a genenJ 
audience. It is a play very characteristic of Fletcher, being 
a mixture of tenderness, purity, indecency, and absurdity. 
There is some justice in Schlegel's remark, that it is an 
immodest eulogy on modesty. But this critic, who does not 
seem to appreciate the beauty of Fletcher's poetry, should 
hardly have mentioned Guarini as a model whom he might 
have followed. It was by copying the CJorisca of the Pastor 
Fido that Fletcher introduced the character of the vicious 
shepherdess Cloe; tho»igh, according to his times, and we 
must own, to his disposition, he has gi-eatly aggravated the 
faults to which just exception has been taken in his original. 

77. It is impossible to withhold our praise from the poetical 
beauties of thi3 pastoral drama. £very one knows that it 
contains the germ of Comus: the benevolent Satyr, whose 
last proposition to " stray in the middle air, and stay the sail- 
ing rack, or nimbly take hold of the moon," is not much in the 
character of those sylvans, has been judiciously metamor- 
phosed by Milton to an attendant spirit ; and a more austere 
as well as more uniform language has been given to the speak- 
ers. But Milton has borrowed largely from the imagination 
of his predecessor; and, by quoting the lyric parts of the 
Faithful Shepherdess, it would be easy to deceive any one not 
a 'curately familiar with the songs of Comus. They abound 
with that rapid succession of ideal scenery, that darting of the 
I)oet'8 fancy from earth to heaven, those picturesque and novel 
metaphors, which distinguish much of the poetry of this age, 

be found; and I TwIW-ze *Aat it in a snh- [Mr. Djca concun with Mr. Spalding 

ject upon which tlKia Mil long be a dif- aa to the share of Shakspenre, which the/ 

ffrcnce of opinion both think to have been the flrxt, ond a 

[Olf ritlge haa aM, ** I baTe no doubt part, if not all, of the fifth, but not much 

whnteTer, that th' first vet a*«d the first of the intermediate parti. The hypothe* 

M*cne of the sec ad act, of ch^ Two Noble sis of a joint production is open to much 

Kinsmen. are ShakaprjvV -Table Talk. difAculty, which Mr. Dyce baxtlly re* 

Tol. U. p. 119. — ifKi.1 moTM. — 1847.] 
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and which are ultimately, perhaps, in great measure referable 
to Shakspeare. 

78. Rule a Wife and Have a Wife is among the superior 
Rule a Wife comedics of its class. That it has a prototype on 
and iiave the Spanish theatre must appear likely; but 1 should 

be surprised if the variety and spirit of character, 
the vivacity of humor, be not chiefly due to our own authors.* 
Every personage in this comedy is drawn with a vigorous 
pencil ; so that it requires a good company to be well repre- 
sented. It is indeed a mere picture of roguery; for even 
Leon, the only character for whom we can feel any sort of 
interest, has gained his ends by stratagem : but his gallant 
spirit redeems this in our indulgent views of dramatic mo- 
rality, and we are justly pleased with the discomflture of 
fraud and effrontery in Estifania and Margarita. 

79. The Knight of the Burning Pestle is very diverting. 
Some other and more successful, perhaps, than any previous 
plays. attempt to introduce a drama within a d]*ama. • I 
should hardly except the Introduction to the Taming of a 
Shrew. The burlesque, though very ludicrous, does not trans- 
gress all bounds of probability. The Wild-goose Chase, The 
Chances, The Humorous Lieutenant, Women Pleased, Wit 
without Money, Monsieur Thomas, and several other come- 
dies, deserve to be praised for the usual excellences of Flet- 
cher, — his gayety, his invention, his ever-varying rapidity of 
dialogue and incident None are without his defects ; and we 
may add, what is not in fairness to be called a defect of 
his, since it applies perhaps to every dramatic writer except 
Shakspeare and Moliere, that, being cast as it were in a 
common mould, we find both a monotony in reading several 
of these plays, and a difiiculty of distinguishing them in re- 
membrance. 

80. The later writers, those especially after the Restora- 
tion, did not fail to appropriate many of the inventions of 
Fletcher. He and his colleague are the proper founders of 
our comedy of intrigue, which prevailed through the seven- 
teenth century; the comedy of Wycherley, Dryden, Behn, 
and Shadwell. Their manner, if not their actual plots, may 
still be obser\'ed in many pieces that ai-e produced on our 
stage. But few of those imitators came up to the spright- 

1 [Tt Is taken, in part, from one of the norels of Cerrantes. See Mr. I^ce^i Intio- 
daction,p. 7. — 1847.] 
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liness of their model It is to be regretted, that it is rarely 
practicable to adapt any one of his comedies to representa- 
tion, without such changes as destroy their original raciness, 
and dilute the geniality of their wit 

81. There has not been much curiosity to investigate the 
sources of his humorous plays. A few are historical; origin of 
but it seems highly probable that the Spanish stage Fietcher't 
of Lope de Vega and his contemporaries oflen fur- ^ ^'' 
nished the subject, and perhaps many of the scenes, to his 
comedies. These possess all the characteristics ascribed to 
the comedies of intrigue so popular in that country. The 
scene, too, b more commonly laid in Spain, and the costume 
of Spanish manners and sentiments more closly observed, 
than we should expect from the invention of Englishmen. 
It would be worth the leisure of some lover of theatrical lite- 
rature to search the collection of Lope de Vega's works, and, 
if possible, the other Spanish writers at the .beginning of the 
century, in order to trace the footsteps of our two dramatists. 
Sometimes they may have had recourse to novels. The Little 
French Lawyer seems to indicate such an origin. Nothing 
had as yet been produced, I believe, on the French stage, 
from which it could have been derived ; but the story and 
most of the characters are manifestly of French derivation. 
The comic humor of La Writ, in this play, we may ascribe 
to the invention of Fletcher himself.^ 

82. It is, however, not improbable, that the entire plot was 
sometimes original. Fertile as their invention was, Defecti of 
to an extraordinary degree, in furnishing the inci- **>^p*»'« 
dents of their rapid and animated comedies, we may believe 
the fable itself to have sometimes sprung from no other source. 
It seems, indeed, now and then, as if the authors had gone 
forward with no very clear determination of their catastrophe ; 
there is a want of unity in the conception, a want of consist- 

1 Drrdra rackons this pUy with the [Tn thb eoii^tnre I ha,rt b«en mista 

Spanish Curmte, the Chances, and Rule a ken : the plot, Langbaine says, ia borrowed 

Wife and llare a WUb, amoiM thoae which from the Spanish Kogue of Gusman d'Al- 

he suppoMM to be drawn from Spanish CuiMshe; and Mr. Dyce adds that this 

norels. Bsnay on Dramatic Poetry, p. 204. writer took it from an older novel, by 

By norels we should probably understand Masuccio Salemitano. Beaumont and 

Slays ; for thoee which he mentions are Fletcher hare, howerer, greaUy improTed 

tUe in the style of norels. But the the story. Dyoe*8 Beaumont and rleteh- 

Llttle French Lawyer has all the appear- er, toI. lU. p. 469. See, too. what b said 

ance of coming from a French noTel : above, on the same authonty, M to tbt 

the scene ties In France, and I see nothing Spanish Conte. — 1847*] 
Spanlih about it. Dryden was aeldoai 
well Infinmed aboat the early ftaft 

VOL. in. 11 
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ency in the characters, which appear sometimes rather in- 
tended to surprise by incongruity, than framed upon a definite 
model. That of Ruy Diaz in the Island Princess, of whom 
it is hard to say whether he is a brave man or a coward, 
or alternately one and the other, is an instance to which 
many more might easily be added. In the Bloody Brother, 
RoUo sends to execution one of his counsellors, whose daughter 
Edith vainly interferes in a scene of great pathos and effect. 
In the progress of the drama, she arms herself to take away 
the tyrant's life: the whole of her character has been con- 
sistent and energetic ; when Fletcher, to the reader's astonish- 
ment, thinks fit to imitate the scene between Richard and 
Lady Anne ; and the ignominious fickleness of that lady, whom 
Shakspeare with wonderful skill, but in a manner not quite 
pleasing, sacrifices to the better display of the cunning crook- 
back, is here transferred to the heroine of the play, and the 
very character upon whom its interest ought to depend. 
Edith is on the point of giving up her purpose, when, some 
others in the conspiracy coming in, she recovers herself 
enough to exhort them to strike the blow.^ 

83. The sentiments and style of Fletcher, where not con 
^^ cealed by obscurity, or corruption of the text, are 

mentaand Very dramatic. We cannot deny that the depths of 
matto?'*^ Shakspeare's mind were often unfathomable by an 
audience : the bow was drawn by a matchless liand ; 
but the shaft went out of sight. All might listen to Flet- 
cher's pleasing, though not profound or vigorous, language ; 
his thoughts are noble, and tinged with the ideality of romance, 
his metaphors vivid, though sometimes too forced ; he pos- 
sesses the idiom of English without much pedantiy, though 
in many passages he strains it beyond common use ; his veri- 
fication, though studiously irregular, is often rhythmical and 
sweet Yet we are seldom arrested by striking beauties; 
good lines occur in every page, fine ones but rarely: we 
lay down the volume with a sense of admiration of what we 
have read, but little of it remains distinctly in the memory. 
Fletcher is not much quoted, and has not even afforded 

> Rotron, In his Wenceshw, as yn hare of their eontentlciM with men. But llon- 

already obserrod, has done something of esses are become very good painters ; and 

the same kind : It may have been meant It is but through their "lemency ttiat «« 

as an ungenerous and calumnious attack are not delineated In such a stvle as woukl 

on the constancy of the female sex. If arenge them for the Iqjurles of then 

lions were painters, the old fable says, tragedians, 
tbey would exhibit a Terjr diffsrent Tkw 
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copious materials to those who cull the beauties of ancient 
lore. 

84. In variety of character, there can be no comparison be- 
tween Fletcher and Shakspeare. A few types return Their eh»- 
upon us in the former : an old general, proud of his >*«'«f"- 
wars, faithful and passionate; a voluptuous and arbitrary 
king (for his principles of obedience do not seem to have 
inspired him with much confidence in royal virtues) ; a sup- 
ple courtier, a high-spirited youth, or one more gentle in 
manners but not less stout in action ; a lady, fierce and not 
always very modest in her chastity, repelling the solicitations 
of licentiousness ; another impudently vicious, — form the usual 
pictures for his canvas. Add to these, for the lighter comedy, 
an amorous old man, a gay spendthrift, and a few more of the 
FtapU* characters of the stage, and we have the materials of 
Fletcher's dramatic world. It must be remembered, that we 
compare him only with Shakspeare ; and that, as few drama- 
tists have been more copious than Fletcher, few have been 
so much called upon for inventions, in which the custom of the 
theatre has not exacted much originality. The great fertility 
of his mind in new combinations of circumstance gives as 
much appearance of novelty to the personages themselves as an 
unreflecting audience requires. In works of fiction, even 
those which are read in the closet, this variation of the mere 
dress of a character is generally found sufficient for the 
public. 

85. The tragedies of Beaumont and Fletcher, by which our 
ancestors seem to have meant only plays wherein Tbeirt»» 
any one of the personages, or at least one whom the *•***" 
spectator would wish to keep alive, dies on the stage, are not 
very numerous ; but in them we have as copious an effusion of 
blood as any contemporary dramas supply. The conclusion, 
indeed, of these, and of the tragi-comedies, which form a 
larger class, is generally mismanaged. A propensity to take 
the audience by surprise leads oflen to an unnatural and un- 
satisfactory catastrophe : it seems their aim to disappoint 
common expectation, to baffle reasonable conjecture, to mock 
natural sympathy. This is frequently the practice of our 
modem novelists, who find no better resource in the poverty 
of their invention to gratify the jaded palate of the world. 

86. The comic talents of these authors far exceeded their 
skill in tragedy. In comedy they founded a new school^ at 
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least in England, the vestiges of winch are still to be traced in 
Inferior to ^^^ theatre. Their plays are at once distinguishable 
tiieircom- from those of their contemporaries by the regard 
*"**' to dramatic effect which influenced the writer's im- 

agination. Though not personally connected with the stage, 
they had its picture ever before their eyes. Hence their in- 
cidents are numerous and striking; their characters sometimes 
sliglitly sketched, not drawn, like those of Jonson, from a pre- 
conceived design, but preserving that degree of individual 
distinctness which a common audience requires, and often 
highly humorous without extravagance ; their language bril- 
liant with wit ; their measure, though they do not make great 
use of prose, very lax and rapid, running frequently to lines 
of thirteen and fourteen syllables. Few of their comedies 
are without a mixture of grave sentiments or elevated charac- 
ters ; and, though there is much to condemn in their indecency 
and even licentiousness of principle, they never descend to the 
coarse buffoonery not unfrequent in their age. Never were 
dramatic poets more thoroughly gentlemen, according to the 
standard of their times ; and, when we consider the court of 
James I., we may say that they were above that st(indai*d.* 

87. The best of Fletcher's characters arc female, he 
Thebfe- Wanted that large sweep of reflection and experi- 
maiecha- ence which is required for the Greater diversity of 
the other sex. None of his women delight us like 
Imogen and Desdemona ; but he has many Imogens and Des- 
demonas of a fainter type. Spacelia, Zenocia, Celia, Aspasia, 
Evanthe, Lucina, Ordella, Oriana, present the picture tliat 
cannot be greatly varied without departing from its essence, 
but which never can be repeated too often to please us, of 
faithful, tender, self-denying female love, superior to every 
thing but virtue. Nor is he less successful, generally, in the 
contrast of minds stained by guilty passion, though in this he 

* " Their plots were generally more re- them arrired to Its highest perfisction : 

ftilar than Shakspeare's, especially those what words hare since been taken In, art 

wliich were made before Beaumont -s death ; rather superfluous than ornamental . Th«ir 

and they understood and Imitated the plays are now the most pleasant and fn- 

eonrersation of gentlemen much better ; quent entertainments of the stage ; two 

whose wild debaucheries, and quickness of theirs being acted through ttie year for 

of wit in repartees, no poet before them one of ShiUcspears'S or Joumu^s : the rea- 

eould paint as they have done, llumor, son is, because there is a certain gayety in 

which Ben Jonson derived from particular their comedies, and pathos In their mora 

persons, they made It not their business to serious plays, wliich suits generally with all 

describe : they represented all the passions men^s humors. Shakspeare^s language it 

▼ery llTely, but, aboTt all, lore. I am likewise a little obsolete, and Jonson* s wit 

»|^t to jbtlkrt Iht BngUih lu^nugt In IkUsahortof theirs."— Dryden, p. 101. 
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sometimes exajrj^cnites the outline till it borders on caricature. 
But it is in vain to peek in Fletcher the strong conceptions of 
Shakspeare, the Shylocks, the Lears, the Othellos. Schlegel 
has well said, that ** scarce any thing has been wanting to give 
a place to Beaumont and Fletcher among the great drama- 
tists of Europe but more of seriousness and depth, and the 
regulating judgment which prescribes the due limits in every 
part of composition." It was for want of the former qualities 
that they conceive nothing in tragedy very forcibly ; for want 
of the latter, that they spoil their first conception by extrava- 
gance and ineongniity.* 

88. The reputation of Beaumont and Fletcher was at its 
heiglit, and most of their plays had been given to the stage, 
when a worthy inheritor of their mantle appeared in Philip 
Mjv*singer. Of his extant dramas, the Virgin Martyr, pub- 
lished in 1 022, seems to l)e the earliest : but we have reason 
to Ix^lieve that several are lost ; and even this tragedy may 
have l>oen represented some years before. The far greater 
part of his remaining pieces followed within ten years: the 
Bashful I^ver, which is the latest now known, was written in 
1 636. Massinger was a gentleman, but in the service, ac- 
cording to the language of those times, of the Pembroke 
family ; his education was at the university, his acquaintance 
both with books and with the nmnners of the court is familiar, 
his style and sentiments are altogether those of a man pol- 
ished by intercourse of good society. 

89. Neither in his own age nor in modem times does Mas- 
singer seem to have been put on a level with Fletcher or 
Jonson. Several of his plays, as has been just observed, are 
said to have perished in manuscript : few were represented 
afler the Restoration ; and it is only in consequence of his 
having met with more than one etlitor who has published his 

* '* Shakupeare." inys Dryden, " writ To conclude all, he was a Hmb of Shak- 

bettcr between man and man. Fletcher speare.^^p. 801. Thin compariMn in 

betvtixt man and woman : conrequentlj rather generally than strictly Junt, an la 

the one deacribed fHendKhIp better, the often the ca^e with the critlrinns of Dry- 

cUicr. lore : yet Shakapeare taufrht Kletch- den. Thai Fletcher wrote better thaa 

er to Mnite lore, and Juliet and Demlemona Shakspeare ** between man and woman/' 

aro oriTinala. It is true the achoiar had or in dl«pla>ing love, will be (pranted when 

the Foftcat soul, but the master had the he shall be shown to have excelled Ferdi- 

klnder. . . . Shakspeare had an uniTerral nand and Miranda, or Poethumus and 

mind, which compivhended all chamctera Imogen. And, on the other hand, it la 

and pos^tms ; Fletcher, a more confined unjust to deny him credit for haying 

an<l limited : for thou|^ he treated love in Mnnetimes touched the stronger emotions, 

perfrrtion. >et honor, ambition, rrrenge, especially honor and ambltlfm, with great 

and K<*o^rally all the stronger passions, skill, though much infiurior to tbiU of 

he either tooebed not, or not maateriy. 8hak«pear» 
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collected works in a convenient form, that he is bccoiqe tol- 
erably familiar to the general reader. He is, however, far 
more inteUigible than Fletcher: his text has not given so 
much embarrassment from corruption, and his general style 
is as perspicuous as we ever find it in the dramatic poets of 
that age. The obscure passages in Massinger, after the care 
that Gifford has taken, are by no means frequent 

90. Five of his sixteen plays are tragedies, that is, are 
General concludcd in death : of the rest, no one belongs to 
nature of the class of mferc comedy, but by the depth of the 
h drama. j,^tg|.gg^ ^^j^^ danger of the virtuous, or the atrocity 

of the vicious characters, as well as the elevation of the gen- 
eral style, must be ranked with the serious drama, or, as it 
was commonly termed, tragi-comedy. A shade of melancholy 
tinges the writings of Massinger; but he sacrifices less than 
his contemporaries to the public taste for superfluous blood- 
shed on the stage. In several of his plays, such as the 
Picture or the Renegado, where it would have been easy to 
determine the catastrophe towards tragedy, he has preferred 
to break the clouds with the radiance of a setting sun. He 
consulted in this his own genius, not eminently pathetic nor 
energetic enough to display the utmost intensity of emotion, 
but abounding in sweetness and dignity, apt to delineate the 
loveliness of virtue, and to delight in its recompense after 
trial. It has been surmised, that the religion of Massinger 
was that of the Church of Rome; a conjecture not im- 
probable, though, considering the ascetic and imaginative 
piety which then prevailed in that of England, we need not 
absolutely go so far for his turn of thought in the Virgin 
Martyr or the Renegado. 

91. The most striking excelhnce of this poet is his con- 
ins deiinea- ception of character ; and in this I must incline to 
tioiwof place him above Fletcher, and, if I may venture 
character. ^^ ^^^ j^ ^^^^ above Jonson. He is fi-ee from the 

hard outline of the one, and the negligent looseness of the 
other. He has indeed no great variety, and sometimes re- 
peats, with such bare modifications as the story demands, the 
type of his first design. Thus the extravagance of conjugal 
affection is portrayed, feeble in Theodosius, frantic in Domi- 
tian, selfish in Sforza, suspicious in Mathias ; and the s<ime 
impulses of doting love return upon us in the guilty eulogies 
of Mallefort on his daughter. The vindictive hypocrisy of 
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Montreville in the Unnatural Combat has nearly its counter- 
part in that of Francesco in the Duke of Milan, and is again 
displayed with more striking success in Luke. This last 
villain, indeed, and that original, masterly, inimitable con- 
ception, Sir Giles Overreach, are sufficient to establish the 
rank of Massinger in this great province of dramatic arU 
But his own disposition led him more willingly to pictures of 
moral beauty. A peculiar refinement, a mixture of gentle- 
ness and benignity with noble daring, belong to some of his 
favorite characters, to Pisander in the Bondman, to An- 
tonio in A Very Woman, to Charolois in the Fatal Dowry. 
It may be readily supposed, that his female characters are not 
wanting in these graces. It seems to me, that he has more 
variety in his women than in the other sex, and that they are 
less mannered than the heroines of Fletcher. A slight degree 
of error or passion in Sophia, Eudocia, Marcelia, without 
weakening our sympathy, serves both to prevent the monoto- 
ny of perpetual rectitude, so oflen insipid in fiction, and to 
bring forward the development of the story. 

92. The subjects chosen by Massinger are sometimes his 
torical; but others seem to have been taken from ins sub- 
French or Italian novels, and those so obscure that ^^' 
his editor Gifford, a man of much reading and industry, has 
seldom traced them. This, indeed, was an usual practice of 
our ancient dramatists. Their works have, consequently, a 
romantic character, presenting as little of the regular Plau- 
tine comedy as of the Greek fonns of tragedy. They are 
merely novels in action, following probably their models with 
no great variation, except the lower and lighter episodes 
which it was always more or less necessary to combine with 
the story. It is from thb choice of subjects, perhaps, as 
much as from the peculiar temper of the poets, that love is 
the predominant affection of the mind which they display; 
not cold and conventional, as we commonly find it on the 
French stage, but sometimes, as the novelists of the South 
were prone to delineate its emotions, fiery, irresbtible, and 
almost resembling the fatalism of ancient tragedy ; sometimes 
a subdued captive at the chariot wheels of honor or religion. 
The range of human passion is, consequently, far less exten- 
sive than in Shakspeare ; but the variety of circumstance, and 
the modifications of the paramount affection itself, compen* 
sated for this deficiency. 
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93. Next to the grace and dignity of sentiment in Massin- 
BMQtyof ger, we must praise those qualities in his style, 
his rtyie. Every modern critic has been struck by the peculiar 
beauty of his language. In his harmonious swell of numbers, 
in his pure and genuine idiom, which a text, by good foi*tune 
and the diligence of its last editor, far less corrupt than that 
of Fletcher, enables us to enjoy, we find an unceasing charm. 
The poetical talents of Massinger were very considerable, his 
taste superior to that of his contemporaries ; the coloring of 
his imagery is rarely overcharged ; a certain redundancy, as 
some may account it, gives fulness, or what the painters call 
impasto^ to his style, and, if it might not always conduce to 
effect on the stage, is on the whole suitable to the character 
of his composition.^ 

94. The comic powers of this writer are not on a level 
Inferiority ^^^^ ^^® scrious : with some degree of humorous 
of his comic conception, he is too apt to aim at exciting Hdicule 
powers. ^^ caricature ; and his dialogue wants altogether the 
sparkling wit of Shakspeare and Fletcher. Whether from a 
consciousness of this defect, or from an unhappy compliance 
with the viciousness of the age, no writer is more contaminat- 
ed by gross indecency. It belongs indeed chiefly, not per- 
haps exclusively, to the characters he would render odious ; 
but upon them he has bestowed this flower of our early thea- 
tre with no sparing hand. Few, it must be said, of his plays 
are incapable of representation merely on this accouut ; and 
the offence is therefore more incurable in Fletcher. 

95. Among the tragedies of Massinger, I should incline 
So of hia ^ prefer the Duke of Milan. The plot borrows 
tragediofl cnough from history to give it dignity, and to coun- 
g^cuiar- terbalance in some measure the predominance of the 

passion of love which the invented parts of the dra- 
ma exhibit. The characters of Sforza, Marcelia, and Fran- 
cesco, are in Massinger's best manner ; the story is skilfully 
and not improbably developed ; the pathos is deeper than wo 
generally find in his >vri tings ; the eloquence of language, 

1 [T quote the following criticinn from loquial language is left at the great at 

Coleridge, without thoroughly assenting dijitance ; yet something of it is | re^ 

to it: ''The styles of Ma]s8inger*fl plays served, to render the dialogue probnl le: 

and the Samson Agonistes are the two in Malinger the style is ditfcrpnced. 1 at 

extremes of the arc within which the differenced in the smallest degree posoil le, 

diction of dramatic poetry may oscillate, from animated conversation, by the \«li 

Shakspeare in his great plays is the mid- of poetry." — Table Talk, Tpl. ii. p. 121«^ 

point. In the auooson Agonistes, col- VdkL.\ 
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especially in the celebrated speech of Sforza before the Empe- 
ror, has never been surpassed by him. Many, however, place 
the Fatal Dowry still higher. This tragedy fiimishcd Kowe 
with the story of his Fair Penitent The superiority of the 
original, except in suitableness for representation, has long 
been acknowledged. In the Unnatural Combat, probably 
among the earliest of Massinger's works, we find a greater 
energy, a bolder strain of figurative poetry, more command of 
terror, and perhaps of pity, than in any other of his dramas. 
But the dark shadows of crime and misery which overspread 
this tnigedy belong to rather an earlier period of the English 
stage than that of Massinger, and were not congenial to his 
temper. In the Virgin Martyr, he has followed the Spanish 
model of religious Autos, with many graces of language and a 
beautiful display of Christian heroism in Dorothea; but the 
tragedy is in many respects unpleasiug. 

y(). The Picture, The Bondman, and A Very Woman, may 
be reckoned among the best of the tragi-comedies of And ot hJn 
Massinger. But the general merits as weH as °"'«' »**'*>■• 
defects of this writer are perceptible in all ; and the difference 
between these and the rest is not such as to be apparent to 
every reader. Two others are distinguishable as more Eng- 
lish than the rest ; the scene lies at home, and in the age ; 
and to these the common voice has assigned n superiority. 
They are A New Way to Pay Old Debts and The City 
Madam. A clmracter drawn, as it appears, from reality, and, 
though darkly wicked, not beyond the province of the higher 
comedy, Sir Giles Overreach, gives the fonner drama a strik- 
ing originality and an impressive vigor. It retains, alone 
among the productions of Massinger, a place on the stage. 
Giffbrd inclines to prefer the City Madam ; which, no doubt, 
by the masterly delineation of Luke, a villain of a different 
order from Overreach, and a larger portion of comic humor 
and satire than is usual with this writer, may dispute the 
palm. But there seems to be more violent improbability in 
the conduct of the plot, than in A New Way to Pay O.d 
Dehts. 

97. Massinger, as a tragic writer, appears to me second 
only to Shakspeare: in the higher comedy, I can 
hardly think him inferior to Jonson. In wit and 
sprightly dialogue, as well as in knowle<lge of theatrical effect, 
he falls veiy much below P^letcher. These, however, are the 
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great names of the English stage. At a considerable distance 
below Massinger we may place his contemporary John Ford. 
In the choice of tragic subjects from obscure fictions, which 
have to us the charm of entire novelty, they resemble each 
other ; but in the conduct of their fable, in the delineation of 
their characters, each of these poets has his distinguishing 
excellences. " I know," says Gifford, " few things more diffi- 
cult to account for than the deep and lasting impression made 
by the more tragic portions of Ford's poetry." He succeeds, 
however, pretty well in accounting for it : the sitiuitions are 
awfully interesting, the distress intense, the thoughts and lan- 
guage becoming the expression of deep sorrow. Ford, with 
none of the moral beauty and elevation of Massinger, has, in 
a much higher degree, the power over tears : we sympathize 
even with his vicious characters, with Giovanni and Anna- 
bella and Bianca. Love, and love in guilt or sorrow, is 
almost exclusively the emotion he portrays : no heroic passion, 
no sober dignity, will be found in his tragedies. But he con- 
ducts his stories well and without confusion ; his scenes are 
often highly wrought and effective ; his characters, with no 
striking novelty, are well supported ; he is seldom extravagant 
or regardless of probability. The Broken Heart has gene- 
rally been reckoned his finest tragedy ; and if the last act had 
been better prepared, by bringing the love of Calantha for 
Ithocles more fully before the reader in the earlier part of the 
play, there would be very few passages of deeper pathos in 
our dramatic literature. " The style of Ford," it is said by 
Gifford, "is altogether original and his own. Without the 
majestic march which distinguishes the poetry of Massinger, 
and with little or none of that light and playful humor which 
characterizes the dialogue of Fletcher, or even of Shirley, he 
is yet elegant and easy and harr.jonious ; and though rarely 
sublime, yet sufficiently elevated for the most pathetic tones 
of that passion on whose romantic energies he chiefly delighted 
to dwell." Yet he censures afterwards Ford's affectation of 
uncouth phrases, and perplexity of language. Of comic abili- 
ty this writer does not display one particle. Nothing can be 
meaner than those portions of his dramas, which, in compli- 
ance with the prescribed rules of that age, he devotes to the 
dialogue of servants or buffoons. 

98. Shirley is a dramatic writer much inferior to those who 
have been mentioned, but has acquired some degi*ee of reputa- 
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tion, or at least notoriety of name, in consequence of the new 
edition of his plays. These are between twenty and gj^j^,^ 
thirty in number; some of them, however, written 
in conjunction with his fellow-dramatists. A few of tliese are 
tragedies, a few are comedies drawn from English manners ; 
but in the greater part we find the favorite style of that age, 
the characters foreign and of elevated rank, the interest seri- 
ous, but not always of buskined dignity, the catastrophe 
fortunate ; all, in short, that has gone under the vague appel- 
lation of tragi-comedy. Shirley has no originality, no forco 
in conceiving or delineating character, little of pathos, and less 
perhaps of wit : his dramas produce no deep impression in 
reading, and of course can leave none in the memory. But 
his mind was poetical ; his better characters, especially females, 
express pure thoughts in pure language ; he is never tumid 
or affected, and seldom obscure ; the incidents succeed rapidly ; 
the personages are nimierous ; and there is a general animation 
in the scenes, which causes us to read him with some pleasure. 
No very good play, nor possibly any very good scene, could 
be found in Shirley ; but he has many lines of considerable 
beauty. Among his comedies, the Gamesters may be i*eckoned 
the best Charles I. is said to have declared, that it was ^ the 
best play he had seen these seven years ; " and it has even 
been added, that the story was of his royal suggestion. It 
certainly deserves praise both for language and construction of 
the plot, and it has the advantage of exposing vice to ridicule ; 
but the ladies of that court, the fair forms whom Vandyke has 
immortalized, must have been very diffei-ent indeed from their 
posterity if they could sit it through. The Ball, and also 
some more among the comedies of Shirley, are so far remark- 
able and worthy of being read, tliat they bear witness to a 
more polished elegance of manners, and a more free inter- 
course in the higher class, than we find in the comedies of the 
preceding reign. A queen from France, and that queen Hen- 
rietta Maria, was better fitted to give this tone than Anne of 
Denmark. But it is not from Shirley's pictures that we can 
draw the most favorable notions of the morals of that age. 

99. Hey wood is a writer still more fertile than Shirley: 
between forty and fifty plays are ascnbed to him. „^^^ 
We have mentioned one of the best in the second 
volume, ante-dating, perhaps, its appearance by a few years. 
In the English Traveller he has returned to something like 
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the subject of A Woman killed with KiDdnees, but with less 
success. This play is written in veree, and with that ease and 
perppicuity, seldom rising to passion or figurative poetry, 
which distinguishes this dramatist. Young Geraldiue is a 
beautiful specimen of the Platonic, or rather inflexibly virtu- 
ous lover, whom the writers of this age delighted to portray. 
On the other hand, it is difficult to pronounce whether the 
lady is a thorough-paced hjrpocrite in the first acts, or falls 
from virtue, like I^Irs. Frankfort, on the firet solicitation of a 
Btranger. In either case, the character is unpleasing, and, we 
may hope, improbable. The underplot of tlus play is largely 
borrowed from the ]\fostellaria of Plautus, and is diverting, 
though somewhat absurd. Heywood seldom rises to much 
vigor of poetry ; but his dramatic invention is ready, his style 
is easy, his characters do not transgress the boundaries of 
natui*e, and it is not surprising that he was popular in hia 
)wn age. 

100. Webster belongs to the first part of the reign of 

James. He possessed very considerable powers, and 
*'* ought to be ranked, I think, the next bielow Ford. 
With less of poetic grace than Shirley, he had incomparably 
more vigor ; with less of nature and simplicity than Heywood, 
he h{id a more elevated genius and a bolder pencil. But the 
deep sorrows and terrors of tragedy w^ere pecuh'arly his pro- 
vince. " His imagination," says his last editor, " had a Ibnd 
familiarity vriih objects of awe and fear. The silence of the 
sepulchre, the sculptures of marble monuments, the knolling 
of church bells, the cerements of the corpse, the yew that 
roots itself in dead men's graves, are the illustrations that most 
readily present themselves to his imagination." I think this 
well-written sentence a little one-sided, and hardly doing just- 
ice to the variety of Webster's power ; but, in fact, he was as 
deeply tainted as any of his contemporaries with the savage 
taste of the Italian school, and, in the Duchess of Malfy, scarce- 
ly leaves enough on the stage to bury the dead. 

101. This is the most celebrated of Webster's dramas. The 
Hin Duchess story is taken from Bandello, and has all that accu- 
«f Malfy. mulation of wickedness and horror which the Italian 
novelists perversely described, and our tragedians as perverse- 
ly imitated. But the scenes are wrought up with skill, and 
produce a strong impression. Webster has a superiority in 
delineating character above many of the old dramatists ; he is 
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seldom extravagant beyond the limits of conceivable nnfiD'o ; 
we find guilt, or even the atrocity, of liumau passions, but 
not tliat incarnation of evil spirits which some more ordi- 
nary dramatists loved to exhibit. In the character of the 
Duchess of Malfy liei-sjelf, thei*e wai.ts noithet* originality, udf 
skill of management ; and I do not know that any dmmatist 
after Shakspeare would have succeeded better in the ditRcult 
scene where she discloses her love to an inferior. There is 
perhaps a little failure in dignity and delicacy, especially 
towards the close ; but the Duchess of Malfy is not dniwn as 
an Isiibella or a Portia : she is a love-sick widow, viituous 
and true-hearted, but more intended for our sympathy than 
our reverence. 

102. The White Devil, or Vittoria Corombona, is not 
much inferior in language and spirit to the Duchess vittoHa 
of Malfy; but the plot is more confused, less inter- ^roD*bon». 
esting, and worse conducted. Mr. Dyce, the Lite editor of 
Webster, praises the dramatic vigor of the part of Vittoria, 
but justly differs from Liimb, who s)>eaks of " the innocence- 
resembling boldness'* she displays in the trial scene. It is 
rather a delineation of despenite guilt, losing in a countei*feited 
audacity all that could seduce or conciliate the tribunal. 
Webster's other plays are less striking: in Appius and Vir 
ginia he has done perhaps better than any one who has 
attempted a subject not on the whole \cry promising for 
trageily ; several of the scenes are dramatic and effective; 
the language, as is usually the case with Webster, is written 
so as to display an actor's talents, and he has followed the 
received hi:?tory sufficiently to abstain from any excess of 
slaughter at the close. Webster is not without comic wit, as 
well as a power of imagination : his plays have lately met 
with an editor of taste enough to admire his beauties, and not 
very over-partial in estimating them. 

103. Below Webster, we might enumerate a long list of 
dramatists under the first Stuarts. Marston is a tumid and 
ranting tragedian, a wholesale dealer in murders and ghosts. 
Chapman, who assisted Ben Jonson and some others in com- 
edy, deserves but limited praise for his Bussy d'Amboise. 
The style in this and in all his tragedies is extravagantly 
hyperbolical : he is not very dramatic, nor luis any power of 
exciting emotion except in those who sympathize with a tumid 
pride and self-confidence. Yet he has more thinking tliao 
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many of the old dramatists ; and the praise of one of his 
critics, though strongly worded, is not without some founda- 
tion, that we ^' seldom find richer contemplations on the nature 
of man and the world." There is also a poetic impetuosity in 
Chapman, such as has redeemed his translation of Homer, by 
which we are hurried along. His tragi-comedies, All Fools 
and The Gentleman Usher, are perhaps superior to his trage- 
dies.^ Rowley and Le Toumeur, especially the former, have 
occasionally good lines ; but we cannot say tliat they were very 
superior di'amatists. Rowley, however, was often in comic 
partnership with Massinger. Dekker merits a higher rank : 
he co-operated with Massinger in some of his plays, and mani- 
fests in his own some energy of passion and some comic 
humor. Middleton belongs to this lower class of dramatic 
writers : his tragedy entitled " Women beware Women " is 
founded on the story of Bianca Cappello ; it is full of action, 
but the characters are all too vicious to be interesting, and 
the language does not rise much above mediocrity. In come- 
dy, Middleton deserves more praise. " A Trick to catch the 
Old One,*' and several others that bear his name, are amusing 
and spirited. But Middleton wrote chiefly in conjunction 
with others, and sometimes with Jonson and Massinger. 

1 Chapman to well x«Tl«wed, and at length, in am artida of the Betmpeettfv 
Reriew, Tol. !▼ p. 883, and afun in roL t. 
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1. It would be vain probably to inquire from wbat general 
causes we should deduce the decline of taste in Italy, d^ho^ of 
None, at least, have occurred to my mind, relating taste in 
to political or social circumstances, upon which we ^' 
could build more than one of those sophistical theories which 
assume a casual relation between any concomitant events. 
Bad taste, in fact, whether in literature or the arts, is always 
ready to seize upon the public, being in many cases no more 
than a pleasure in faults which are really fitted to please us, 
and of which it can only be said that they hinder or impair 
the greater pleasure we should derive from beauties. Among 
these critical sins, none arc so dangerous as the display of 
ingt^nious and novel thoughts or tuims of phrase ; for, as such 
enter into the definition of good writing, it seems very difficult 
to persuade the world that they can ever be the characteristics 
of bad writing. The metes and bounds of ornament, the fine 
Hhades of distinction which regulate a judicious choice, are 
only learned by an attentive as well as a naturally susceptible 
mind ; and it is no rare case for an unprepared multitude to 
prefer the worse picture, the worse building, the worse poem, 
the worse speech, to the better. Education, an acquaintance 
with just criticism, and still more the habitual observation of 
wliat is truly beai.tifnl in nature or art, or in tlie literature 
of taste, will souietimcs generate almost a national tact that 
rejects the temptiitions of a merotricious and false style ; but 
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experience has shown that this happy state of public feeling 
will not be very durable. Whatever might be the cause of 
it, this age of the Italian seicentisti has been reckoned almost 
as inauspicious to good writing in prose as in verse. " If we 
except," says Tiraboschi, " the Tuscans and a very few more, 
never was our language so neglected as in this period. We 
can scarce bear to read most of the books that were pub- 
lished, so rude and full of barbarisms is their style. Few had 
any other aim than to exercise their wit in conceits and 
metaphors ; and, so long as they could scatter them profusely 
over their pages, cared noihing for the choice of phrases or 
the purity of grammar. Their eloquence on public occasions 
was intended only for admiration and applause, not to per- 
suade or move." ^ And this, he says, is applicable alike to 
their Latin and Italian, their sacred and profane, harangues. 
The academical discourses, of which Dati has collected many 
in his Prose Florentine, are poor in comparison with those of 
the sixteenth.^ 

2. A later writer than Tiraboschi has thought this sentence 
against the seicentisti a little too severe, and, condemning 
equally with him the bad taste characteristic of that age, 
endeavors to rescue a few from the general censure.^ It is 
at least certain that the insipidity of the cinque cento writers, 
their long periods void of any but the most trivial meaning, 
their aflTectation of the faults of Cicero's manner in their own 
language, ought not to be overlooked or wholly pardoned, 
while we dwell on an opposite defect of their successors, -^ 
the perpetual desire to be novel, brilliant, or profound. This 
may doubtless be the more offensive of the two; but it is, 
perliaps, not less likely to be mingled with something ideally 
worth reading. 

3. It will not be expected that we can mention many 
Italian books, after what has been said, which come very pre- 
cisely within the class of polite literature, or claim any pi*aise 
style of on the ground of style. Their greatest luminary, 
Galileo. Galileo, wrote with clearness, elegance, and spirit; 
no one among the moderns had so entii-ely rejected a dry and 
technical manner of teaching, and thrown such attractions 
round the form of truth. Himself a poet and a critic, he did 
not hesitate to ascribe his own philosophical perspicuity to 
the constant perusal of Ariosto. This 1 have mentioned in 

1 YoL li. p. 416. > U. • SsU, liT. U. 
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another place: but we cannot too much remember that all 
objects of intellectual pursuit are as bodies acting with reci- 
procal forces in one s^'stero, being all in' relation to the 
faculties of the mind, which is itself but one ; and that 
the most extensive acquaintance with the various provinces of 
literature will not fail to strengthen our dominion over those 
we more peculiarly deem our own. The school of Galileo, 
especially Torricelli and Redi, were not less distinguished 
than himself for their union of elegance with philosophy.^ 

4. The letters of Bentivoglio are commonly known. This 
epistolary art was always cultivated by the Italians, B^ti^odio 
first in the Latin tongue, and afterwards in their 

own. Bentivoglio has written with equal dignity and ease. 
Galileo's letters are also esteemed on account of their style 
as well as of what they contain. In what is more peculiarly 
called eloquence, the Italians of this age are rather emulous 
of success than successful: the common defects of taste in 
themselves, and in those who heard or read them, as well as, 
in most instances, the uninteresting nature of their subjects, 
exclude them from our notice. 

5. Trajan Boccalini was by his disposition inclined to poli- 
tical satire, and possibly to political intrigue ; but we Boceaiini'g 
have here only to mention the work by which he is Newi fnm 
best known, Advices from Parnassus (Ragguagli di* ^•"■"^ 
Pamaso). If the idea of this once popular and celebrated 
book is not original, which I should rather doubt, though 
without immediately recognizing a similarity to any thing 
earlier (Lucian, the common prototype, excepted), it has at 
least been an original source. In the general turn of Boccali- 
ni*s fictions, and perhaps in a few particular instances, we may 
sometimes perceive what a much greater man has imitated : 
they bear a certain resemblance to those of Addison, though 
the vast superiority of the latter in felicity of execution and 
variety of invention may almost conceal it The Raggua- 
gli are a series of despatches from the court of Apollo on 
Parnassus, whero he is surrounded by eminent men of all 
ages. This fiction becomes in itself very cold and monoto- 
nous ; yet there is much variety in the subjects of the decisions 
made by the god with the advice of his counsellofs, and some 
strokes of satire are well hit, though moro perhaps fail of 
efiect. But we cannot now catch the force of every passage. 

1 Mil, xlT. li. 
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Boccalini is full of allusions to his own time, even where the 
immediate subject seems ancient. This book was published 
at Venice in 1612, at a time when the ambition of Spain 
was regarded with jealousy by patriotic Italians, who tliought 
that pacific republic their bulwark and their glory. He 
inveighs, therefore, against the military spirit and the profes- 
sion of war ; " necessary sometimes, but so fierce and inhuman 
that no fine expressions can make it honorable." ^ Nor is he 
less severe on the vices of kings, nor less ardent in his eulo- 
gies of liberty ; the government of Venice being reckoned, and 
not altogether untruly, an asylum of free thought and action 
in comparison with that of Spain. Aristotle, he reports in 
one of his despatches, was besieged in his villa on Parnassus 
by a number of armed men belonging to different princes, 
who insisted on his retracting the definition he had given of a 
tyrant, that lie was one who governed for his own good and 
not that of the people, because it would apply to every prince, 
all reigning for their own good. The philosopher, alarmed 
by this demand, altered his definition ; which was to run thus, 
that tyrants were certain persons of old time, whose race was 
now quite extinct.^ Boccalini, however, takes care, in general, 
to mix something of playfulness with his satire, so that it could 
not be resented without apparent ill-nature. It seems, indeed, 
o us, free from invective, and rather meant to sting than to 
wound. But this, if a common rumor be true, did not secure 
him against a beating of which he died. The style of Boc- 
calini is said by the critics to be clear and fluent, rather than 
correct or elegant ; and he displays the taste of his times by 
extravagant metaphors. But to foreigners, who regard this 
less, his Advices from Parnassus, unequal of course, and 
occasionally tedious, must appear to contain many ingenious 
allusions, judicious criticisms, and acute remarks. 

6. The Pietra del Paragone by the same author is an odd, 
ra» pietrm ^"^ rather awkwai-d, mixture of reality and fiction, 
del Para- all levelled at the court of Spain, and designed to keep 
***"*■ alive a jealousy of its ambition. It is a kind of 

episode or supplement to the Ragguagli di Paniaso, the lead- 
ing invention being preserved. Boccalini is an interesting 
writer, on account of the light he throws on the history and 
sentiments of Italy. lie is in this work a still bolder writer 
than ir. the former ; not only censuring Spain without mercy, 

< Bagg. 76. > Id. 76. 
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but even the Venetian aristocracy, observing upon the inso- 
lence of the young nobles towards the citizens, though he justi- 
fies the senate for not punishing the former more frequently 
with death by public execution, which would lower the 
nobility in the eyes of the people. They were, however, he 
says, as severely punished, when their conduct was bad, by 
exclusion from offices of trust. The Pietra del Paragone is a 
kind of political, as the Kaggnagli is a critical, miscellany. 

7. About twenty years after Borcalini, a young man ap- 
peared, by name Ferrante Pallavicino, who, with a y^y^n^^ 
iame more local and transitory, with less respecta- PaUaTi- 
bility of character, and probably with inferior ta- *^^**" 
lents, trod to a certain degree in his steps. As Spain had 
been the object of satire to the one, so was Rome to the other. 
Urban VIII., an ambitious pontiff, and vulnerable in several 
resiHicts, was attacked by an imprudent and self-confident 
enemy, safe, as he imagined, under the shield of Venice. But 
Pallavicino, having been trepanned into the power of the 
pope, lost his head at Avignon. None of his writings have 
fallen in my way : that most celebrated at the time, and not 
wholly dissimilar in the conception to the Advices from 
Parnassus, was entitled The Courier Robbed ; a series of 
imaginary letters which such a fiction gave him a pretext for 
bringing together. Perhaps we may consider Pallavicino as 
rather a counterpart to Jordano Bruno, in the satirical charac- 
ter of the latter, than to Boccalini.* 

8. Tiie Italian language itself, grammatically considered, 
was still assiduously cultivated. Tlie Academicians iHctionary 
of Florence published the first edition of their cele- i>«ii» 
brated Vocabolario della Crusca in 1613. It was ^^''***** 
avowedly founded on Tuscan principles, setting up the four- 
teenth century as the Augustan period of the language, which 
they disdained to call Italian ; and though not absolutely 
excluding the great writers of the sixteenth age, whom Tus- 
cany had not produced, giving in general a manifest prefer- 
ence to their own. Italy has rebelled against this tyranny 
of Florence, as she did, in the Social War, against that of 
Rome. Her Lombard and Romagnol and Neapolitan writers 
have claimed the rights of equal citizenship, and fairly won 
them in the field of literature. The Vocabulary itseLf was 
not received as a legislative code. Beni assailed it by his 

> Gonikiil,TUI 206; 8dil,iiT.4^ 
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Anti-Crusca the same year ; many invidiously published mar* 
ginal notes to point out the inaccuracies ; and, in the frequent 
revisions and enlargements of this dictionaiy, the exclusive 
character which it affected has, I believe, been nearly lost. 

9. Buonmattei, himself a Florentine, was the first who 

comi)leted an extensive and methodical grammar, 
«5*wOTka: "developing," says Tiraboschi, "the whole economy 
BiK«imattei;an(j system of our language." It was published 

entire, after some previous impressions of parts, with 
the title, Delia Lingua Toscana, in 1G43. This has been 
reckoned a standard work, both for its authority, and for 
the clearness, precision, and elegance with which it is writ- 
ten ; but it betrays something of an academical and Florentine 
spirit in the rigor of its grammatical criticism.^ Bartoli, a 
Ferrarese Jesuit, and a man of extensive learning, attacked 
that dogmatic school, who were accustomed to proscribe 
common phrases with a Non si pud (It cannot be used), in a 
treatise entitled II torto ed il diritto del Non si puo. His 
object was to justify many expressions thus authoritatively 
condemned, by the examples of the best writers. This book 
was a little later than the middle of the century .' 

10. Petrarch had been the idol, in general, of the preceding 
TMKmi^s *o® » ^^^y above all, he was the peculiar divinity of 
remarks on the Florentines. But this seventeenth century was, 

in the productions of the mind, a period of revolu 
tionary innovation : men dared to ask why, as well as what, 
they ought to worship ; and sometimes the same who rebelled 
against Aristotle, as an infallible guide, were equally contu- 
macious in dealing with the great names of literature. Tas- 
soni published in 1609 his Observations on the Poems of 
Petrarch. They are not written, as we should now think, 
adversely to one whom he professes to honor above all lyric 
poets in the world ; and, though his critical remarks are some- 
what minute, they seem hardly unfair. A writer like Pe- 
trarch, whose fame has been raised so high by his style, is 
surely amenable to this severity of examination. Tlie finest 
sonnets Tassoni generally extols, but gives a preference, on 
the whole, to the odes ; which, even if an erroneous judgment, 
cannot be called unfair upon the author of both.' He pro- 

* Tlnbotohi, xi. 400 ; Salfl, xiil. 886. muoni, per qnanto a mi ne pare, fViroiio 

t Corniaai, Tii. 260 ; Salfl, xiU. 417. quelle, ehe poeta grande e fkoioao lo lb> 

< ** Tutte le rime, tutti i Tent in gene> oero." — p. 46. 
fait del Petraroa lo fcoero poeta; ma le 
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duces many parallel passages from the Latin poems of 
Petrarch himself, as well as from the ancients and from the 
earlier Italians and Provencjals. The manner of Tassoni is 
oAen humorous, original, intrepid, satirical on his own times : 
he was a man of real taste, and no servile worshipper of 
names. 

11. Galileo was less just in his obseiTations upon Tasso. 
They are written with severity, and sometimes an oaineo'g 
insult injr tone towards the great poet, passing over remarki 
penenilly the most beautiful vei-ses, though he some- **° ***' 
times bestows jiraise. The object is to point out the imita- 
tions of Tiufso from Ariosto, and his general inferiority. The 
Observations on the Art of Writing by Sforza Pallavicino, 
the histonan of the Council of Ti-ent, published sfbrapai. 
at Rome, 1G4G, is a work of general criticism con- ^^^cino; 
taining many good remarks. What he says of imitation is 
worthy of being compared with Hurd ; though he will be 
found not to have analyzed the subject with any thing like 
so much acuteness. nor was this to be expected in his age. 
Pallnvicino has an ingenious remark, that elegance of style is 
produced by short metaphors, or metaforette as he calls them, 
which give us a more lively apprehension of an object than its 
proper name. Tliis seems to mean only single words in a 
figurative sense, as opposed to phrases of the same kind. He 
writes in a pleasing manner, and is an accomplished critic 
without pedantry. Salfi has given rather a long analysis of 
this treatise.^ The same writer, treading in the steps ^^^ ^^j^^ 
of Comiani, has extolled some Italian critics of this critirai 
period, whose writings I have never seen, — Beni, ^ ^*"* 
author of a prolix commentary in Latin on the Poetics of 
Aristotle; Peregrino, not inferior, perhaps, to Pallavicino, 
though less known, whose theories are just and deep, but not 
ex[>iT8sed with sufficient perspicuity ; and Fioretti, who as 
sumcd the fictitious name of Udeno Nisieli, and presided ovei 
an academy at Florence denominated the Apatisti. The Pro- 
g} mnagmi Poetici of this writer, if we may believe Salfi, as- 
cend to that higher theory of criticism which deduces its rules, 
not from precedents or arbitrary laws, but from the nature of 
the human mind, and has, in modem times, been distinguished 
by the name of aesthetic* 

12. In the same class of polite letters as these Italian wri^ 

> Vol zUL p. 440. > Cocnknl, tU. ]fi6 ; flftU, sStt. M. 
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ings, we may place the Frolusiones AcademicaB of Famianua 
Proiusiones Strada. They are agreeably written, and bespeak 
ofstrada. ^ cultivated taste. The best is the sixth of the 
second book, containing the imitations of six Latin poets, 
which Addison has made well known (as I hope) to every 
reader in the 115th and 110th numbers of the Guardian. It 
is here that all may judge of this happy and graceful fiction ; 
but those who have read the Latin imitations themselves will 
perceive that Strada has often ciiught the tone of the ancients 
with considerable felicity. Lucan and Ovid are, perhaps, best 
counterfeited, Virgil not quite so well, and Lucretius worst of 
the six. * The other two are Statins and Claudian.^ In almost 
every instance, the subject chosen b appropriated to the clia- 
racteristic peculiarities of the poet. 

13. The style of Gongora, which deformed the poetry of 
Spanish Spain, extended its influence over prose. A writer 
prose: named Gracian (it seems to be doubtful which of 

"^*^* two brothers, Lorenzo and Baltiiazar) excelled Gon- 
gora himself in the affectation, the refinement, the obscurity 
of his style. "The most voluminous of his works," says 
Bouterwek, " bears the affected title of K\ Criticon. It is an 
allegorical picture of the whole course of human life, divided 
into Crises, that is sections, according to fixed points of view, 
and clothed in the formal garb of a pompous romance. It is 
scarcely possible to open any page of this book without recog- 
nizing in the author a man who is in many respects far from 
common, but who, from the ambition of being entirely uncom- 
mon in thinking and writing, studiously and ingeniously avoids 
nature and good taste. A profusion of the most ambiguous 
subtleties expressed in ostentatious language are scattered 
throughout the work ; and these are the more offensive, in 
consequence of their union with the really grand view of the 
relationship of man to nature and his Creator, which forms 
the subject of tlie treatbe. Gracian would have been an ex- 
cellent writer, had he not so anxiously wished to be on 
extraordinary one."* 

14. The writings of Gracian seem, in general, to be tho 
quintessence of bad taste. The worst of all, probably, is El 
£roe, which is admitted to be almost unintelligible by tho 

> A nfriter. quoted In Blount's Censun Autorum, p. 868, pxmlMi the imitation «f 
Claudlan abore the rest, but thinks all exoellant. 

s lUst. of Spanish literature, p. 688. 
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number of far-fctchcd expressions, though there is more than 
one French translation of it. El Politico Fernando, a pane- 
gyric on Ferdinand the Catholic, seems as empty as it is 
affected and artificial. The style of Gracian is always pointed, 
emphatic, full of that which looks like profundity or novelty, 
though neither deep nor new. He seems to have written on 
a maxim he recommends to the man of the world : ** If he 
desires that all should look up to him, let him permit himself 
to be known, but not to be understood." * His treatise entitled 
Agudeza y Arte di Ingenio is a system of concetti, digested 
under their different heads, and selected from Latin, Italian, 
and Spanish writers of that and the preceding age. It is said 
in the Biographic Universelle, that this work, though too 
metaphysical, is useful in the critical history of literature. 
Gracian obtained a certain degree of popularity in France 
and England. 

1 '). Tlie general taste of French writers in the sixteenth 
centnr)', as we have seen, was sim{)le and lively, full Ynw)i 
of sallies of natural wit and a certain arclmess of ob- prone : 
serration, but deficient in those higher qualities of ^**'' 
language which the study of the ancients had taught men to 
admire. In public harangues, in pleadings, and in sermons, 
these characteristics of the French manner were either intro- 
duced out of place, or gave way to a tiresome pedantry. Du 
Vair was the first who endeavored to bring in a more elabo- 
rate and elevated diction. Nor was this confined to the ex- 
ample he gave. In 1607 he published a treatise on French 
eloquence, and on the causes through which it had remained 
at so low a point. This work relates chiefly to the eloquence 
of the bar, or at least that of public speakers ; and the causes 
which he traces are chiefly such as would operate on that 
kind alone. But some of his observations are applicable to 
style in the proper sense ; and his treatise has been reckoned 
tlie first which gave France the rules of good writing, and the 
desire to practise them.* A modem critic, who censures the 
Latinisms of Du Vair^s style, admits that his treatise on elo- 
quence makes an epoch in the language.* 

1 ** SI qnlere qne le Tcneren todo«, per- Balllet. GocOet hiu copied or aorldgftl 

mitive al coDOcimieoto, no 4 U compre> Gibert. without diNtinct acknowleilfiiieoc, 

benrion." and not alwmjra carefully preienriog th* 

* Gibert, Jugemenn den Sarann nur lea leniie. 

auteun qui ont tndt^ de la rhitorlque. ' Neufchltean, priboa anz QaTiti 

This work la annexed to aomo editions of de PaM«l, p. 181 
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16. A moi-e distinguished era, however, is dated from 1C25, 
^^^^ wher the letters of Balzac were published.* There 
had indeed been a few intermediate works, which 
contributed, though now little known, to the improvement of 
the language. Among these, the translation of Floinis by 
Coeffeteau was reckoned a mastei'piece of P^rench style ; and 
Vaugelas refers more frequently to this than to any other 
book. The French were very strong in translations from the 
classical writers ; and to this they are certainly much indebted 

or the purity and correctness which they reached in their 
own language. These translators, however, could only occupy 
a secondary place. Balzac himself is hardly read. ** The 
polite world," it was said a hundred years since, "knows 
Character i^^thing now of these works, which were once its 
of his writ- delight."^ But his writings are not formed to delight 

*"* those who wish either to be meiTy or wise, to laugh 

or to learn ; yet he has real merits, besides those which may be 
deemed relative to the age in which he came. His language 
is polished, his sentiments are just, but sometimes common, 



> The same writer fixes on this as an 
epoeh, and it was generally admitted in 
the Fevcntocnth century. The editor of 
Bal»ic's Worlcs in 1666 says, after speak- 
ing of the unformed state of the French 
language, flill of provincial idioms and 
Incorrect phrases : " M. de Balzac est venu 
•n ce temps de conflision et de desordre, 
od toutes les lectures qu'il fai^ioit et toutes 
les actions qu'il entendoit lui devoient 
fttre suspectes, o J il avoit k ge defier de 
tous les mattres et de tous les exemples ; 
«!t oJ il ne pouToit arriver & son but qo'en 
a-^loignant de tous les chemins battus, ni 
marcher dans la bonne route qu'apres ee 
rfttre ouverte 4 lui-meme. II I'a ouverte 
«n effet, et pour lui et pour les autres ; 
II y a fidt entrer un grand nombre d'heu- 
reux genies. dont il ^toit le guide et le 
modclc : et i^i la Fnince volt aujourd'hui 
que ses ecrivalns sont plus polls et plus 
rdguliers que teux d'R^pHgne et d'ltalie, 
it faut qu'elle en rende I'honneur 4 ce 
grand homme, dont la mcmoire lui doit 
(tre en T^n^ratiou. ... La meine obliga- 
^on que nous avons k M. de Malherbe 
poor la po6Me. nous I'avons 4 M. de Balzac 
pour la prore ; il lui a prescrit des homes 
et des Ingles; il lui a donn^ de la dou- 
ceur et de la force, il a montr^ que Telo- 
quence doit avoir des accords, ausFi-bien 
que la musiqne. et il a s^u m^ler si adroite- 
ment cette diversity de sons et de cadences, 
qu'il n'estt point de plus delicieux concert 
qua celui de tm paroles. G'est en plai^ant 



tous les mots avec tant d^ordre et de Jus- 
tesFe qu'il ne laisse rien de mol ni de foible 
dans son di^ours," &c. This rvjputl 
to the cadence of his periods is characteria 
tic of Balzac. It has not, in general, been 
much practised in France, notwithstand- 
ing Fome splendid exceptions, especially 
in Bossuet. Olivet obFurves, that it was 
the peculiar glory of Balzac to have shown 
the capacity of the language for this 
rh\ thm. lILst. de l^Acad. Francaise, p. 84. 
But has not Du Voir some claim also? 
Neufchtfteau gives a much more limited 
culoiO' of Halzac. '^ II avoit pris 1 la lettre 
les reflexions de Do Vair sur la trop 
grande badsesse de ndtre eloquence. 11 
s'en forma unc haute idee; mais il se 
trompe d'abord dans I'application, car il 
porta dans le style ^piMtolaire qui doit 
fetre familier et lifeger, I'enflure h^perbo- 
Hque, la pompe, et le nombre, qui ne 
convient qu'aux grandes declamations et 
aux harangues oratoires. . . . Ce deftut 
de Balzac contribua peut-^tre a son suc- 
c^ : car le go?it n'etoit pas form^ ; maia 
il se corrigea dans la suite, et en ptarcou- 
rant son recueil on s'aper^oit des progres 
aensibles qu'il faisoitiavec T^ge. Ce re- 
cueil si pr^cieux pour Phistoire de notro 
litterature a eu long temps une vogue 
extraordinaire. Nos plus grands auteurt 
I'avoient bien Hudi6. MoU&re lui i 
prunte quelques iddes." 
s Goi^t, L 426. 
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the cadence of his periods is harmonious, but too artificial 
and uniform : on the whole, he approaches to the tone of 
a lan^id sermon, and leaves a tendency to yawn. But, in 
his time, superficial truths were not so much proscribed as at 
present: the same want of depth belongs to almost all the 
moralists in Italian and in modern Latin. Balzac is a mo- 
ralist with a pure heart, and a love of truth and virtue (some- 
what alloyed by the spirit of flattery towards persons, however 
he m:iy declaim about courts and courtiere in general), a com- 
petent erudition, and a good deal of observation of the world. 
In his Aristippe, addres.^ed to Christina, and consequently a 
late work, he deal:* much in i)olitical precepts and remarks, 
some of which might be read with advantage. But he was 
accused of borrowing his thoughts from the ancients, which 
the author of an Apology for Balzac seems not wholly to 
deny. This apology indeed had been produced by a book on 
the Conformity of the eloquence of M« Balzac with that 
of the ancients. 

17. The letters of Balzac are in twenty-seven books: they 
begin in 1G20, and end about 1G53 ; the first portion YOtiettan. 
having: ap))eared in 1625. ** He passed all his life," 

says Vigneul-Marville, ** in writing letters, without ever catch- 
ing the right characteristics of that style." * This demands a 
peculiar ease and naturalness of expression, for want of which 
they seem no genuine exponents of friendship or gallantry, 
and hardly of polite manners. His wit was not free from pe- 
dantry, and did not come from him spontaneously. Hence he 
was little fitted to address ladies, even the Rambouillets ; and 
indeed he had acquired so labored and artificial a way of 
writing letters, that even those to his sister, though affec- 
tionate, smell too much of the lamp. His advocates admit, 
that they are to be judged rather by the rules of oratorical 
than epistolary composition. 

18. In the moral dissertations, such as that entitled the 
Prince, this elaborate manner is, of course, not less discerni- 
ble, but not so unpleasant or out of place. Biilzac has been 
called the father of the French language, the master and 
model of the great men who have followed him. But it ia 
confessed by all, that he wanted the fine taste to i*egulate hia 

* Melanges de Uttiratare, rol. i. p. 123. the name of Vigneol-Marrille. whirh ha »» 

lie addA, ho xrerer, that Balac had ** un nuineU, waa D^ArKonne, a iun^|w.iin^ eg 

tAlent particuiier poar emhelUr ndtre Imn- Boofan 
fua." The writar whcun I quota undnr 
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style according to the subject. Hence he is pompous and 
inflated upon ordinary topics ; and, in a country so quick to 
seize the ridiculous as his own, not all his nobleness and 
purity of style, not the passages of eloquence which we often 
find, have been sufficient to redeem him from the sarcasms 
of those who have had more power to amuse. The stateliness, 
however, of Balzac is less offensive and extravagant than the 
affected intensity of language which distinguishes the style of 
the present age on both sides of the Channel, and which is in 
fact a much woi-se modification of the same fault. 

11). A contemporary and rival of Balzac, though very unlike 
^^jj^ in most respects, was Voiture. Both one and the 

uauii ' other were received with friendship and admiration in 
lUinbouii- ^ celebrated society of Paris, the first which, on tliis 
side of the Alps, united the aristocracy of rank and 
of genius in one circle, that of the Hotel Rambouillet. Cath- 
erine de Vivonue, widow of the Marquis de liambouillet, was 
the owner of this mansion. It was frequented, during the 
long period of her life, by all that was distinguished in France, 
by Richelieu and Conde, as much as by Comeille, and a long 
host of inferior men of letters. The heiress of this family, 
Julie d'Augeunes, beautiful and highly accomplished, became 
the central star of so bright a gtilaxy. The love of intellect- 
ual attainments, both in mother and daughter, the sympathy 
and friendship they felt for those who displayed them, as well 
as their moral worth, must render their names respectable ; 
but these were in some measure sullied by false taste, and 
what we may consider an habitual affectation even in their 
conduct. We can scarcely give another name to the caprice 
of Julia, who, in the fashion of romance, compelled the Duke 
of Montausier to carry on a twelve years' courtship, and only 
married him in the decline of her beauty. This patient lover, 
himself one of the most remarkable men in the court of Louis 
XIV., had, many years before, in 1G33, presented her with 
what has been called the Garland of Julia, a collection to 
which the poets and wits of Paris had contributed. Every 
flower, represented in a drawing, had its appropriate little 
poem ; and all conspired to the praise of Julia.* 

20. Voiture is chiefly known by his letters : his other writ- 
ings at least are inferior. These begin about 1G27, and are 

1 [Two copies were made of the Ouir- to see either, but as a remarkable bLtor 
bmrle (le Julie ; but, in the usual style of lluet, who tells us this, was one. Ua» 
the fiambouillets, no one was adiuitted tiana, p. 104. — 1842.] 
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addressed to Madame de Rambouillet and to several other 
persons of both sexes. Though much too hihored and affect- 
ed, they are evidently the original type of the French episto- 
lary school, including those in England who have formed 
themselves upon it. Pope very frequently imitated Voiture ; 
Walpole not so much in his general correspondence, but he 
knew how to fall into it. The object was to say what meant 
little, with the utmost novelty in the mode, and with the 
most ingenious compliment to the person addressed ; so that 
he should admire himself and admire the writer. Tliey are, 
of course, very tiresome after a short time ; yet their ingenuity 
is not without merit. Balzac is more solemn and diguifiedf 
and it must be owned that he has more meaning. Voiture 
seems to have fancied that good sense spoils a man of wit. 
But he has not so much wit as esprit ; and liis letters serve 
to exemplify the meaning of that word. Pope, in addressing 
ladies, was nearly the aj>e of Voiture. It was unfortunately 
thouglit necessary, in such a correspondence, either to afl'ect 
despairing love, which was to express itself with all possible 
gayety, or, where love was too presumptuous, as with the 
Uambouillets, to pour out a torrent of nonsensical flattery, 
which was to be rendered tolerable by far-fetched turns of 
thought Voiture has the honor of having i*endered this style 
fasliionable. But, if the bad taste of others had not perverted 
his own, Voiture would have been a good writer. liis letters, 
es[>ecially those written from Spain, are sometimes tinily witty, 
and always vivacious. Voltaire, who speaks contemptuously 
of Voiture, might have been glad to have been the author of 
some of his jeux cTesprit ; that, for example, addressed to the 
Prince of Cond6 in the character of a pike, founded on a 
game where the prince had played that fish. We should 
remember, also, tliat Voiture held his place in good society 
u|)on the tacit condition that he should always strive to be 
witty.^ 

21. But the Hotel Rambouillet, with its false theories of 
taste derived in a great measure from the romances of 
Scudery and Calprenede, and encouraged by the agreeably 
artificial manner of Voiture, would have produced, in all pro- 

I NnUiiog, Mjrt OUret, could b« more imagination ei\jou^, qui fkinolt prendvt 

oppiwite than Balac and Voiture. '* L'un & toutee ms peuticee un air de galanterle 

■e portoit toi^ura au sublime, t*autre L'un, mdnie Ioniqn*U vouloit plairanter, 

toojoum an d^Ucat. L'un aroit une ima- ^toit toi^ura gniTe ; I'autre, dane lef 

ginatioo k\tifi» qui Jetoit de la noblmne occasiooji mdmeaerieuM^, trouToitAiiie *' 

Sana Im moindzw etaoMt \ Taaira, ana lliat. de rAcafdtaiie, p. 88. 
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babil itj, but a transient effect A far more imporant event 
was the esUiblishment of the French Academy, 
ment «f France was ruled by a great minister, who loved her 
Academy. S^^^T ^°^^ ^*^ own. TIu's, indeed, luis been common 
to many stiitesmen ; but it was a more peculiar honor 
to Richelieu, that he felt the dignity which letters conferred 
on a nation. He was himself not deficient in literary taste : 
his epistolary style is manly, and not without elegance : he 
wi-otc theology in his own name, and history in that of Meze- 
ray ; but, what is most to the pi-esent purpose, his remarkable 
fondness for the theatre led him not only to invent subjects for 
other |)oets, but, as it \u\s been believed, to compose one 
forgotten tragi-comedy, Mirame, without assistance.^ He 
availed iiinisHlf, fortunately, of an opportunity which almost 
every stiitesm-.in would have disregarded, to found the most 
illustrious institution in the annals of polite literature. 

22. Tlie French Acjidemy sprang from a private society of 
men of lettei-s at Paris, who, about the year 1629, agreed to 
meet once a week, as at an ordinary visit, conversing on all 
subjects, and especially on literature. Such among them as 
were authors commuuiciited their works, and had the advan- 
tage of fi*ee and fair criticism. This continued for three or 
four years with such harmony and mutual satisfaction, that 
the old men, who remembered this period, says their historian, 
Pelisson, looked back upon it as a golden age. They were 
but nine in number, of whom Grombauld and Chapelain are 
the only names by any means famous; and their meetings 
were at first very private. More by degrees were added, 
among others Boisrobert, a favorite of Richelieu, who liked 
to hciir from him the news of the town. The Canlinal, 
plejvsed with the account of tliis society, suggested their public 
establishment. This, it is said, was unpleasing to every one 
of them, and some proposed to refuse it : but the consideration, 
that the offers of such a man were not to be slighted, over- 
powered their modesty ; and they consented to become a royal 
institution. They now enlarged their numbers, created officers, 
and began to keep registers of their proceedings. These 
reconls commence on March 13, 1634, and are the basis of 
Pelisson's history. The name of French Academy was 
chosen after some deliberation. They wore established by 
lettei*s patent in January, 1 635, which the Parliament of Paris 

1 Fonteoelle, Iliit. da Th^trt , /. 9S. 
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enrogistercd with great reluctance, requiring not only a letter 
from Richelieu, but an express order from the king; and 
when tliis was completed in July, 1 G37, it was with a singu- 
lar proviso, that the Academy should meddle with nothing but 
the embellishment and improvement of the French language, 
and such books as might be written by themselves, or by oth- 
ers who should desire their interfercnce. This learned body 
of hiwyers had some jealousy of the innovations of Richelieu ; 
and one of them said it reminded him of the satire of Juve- 
nal, where the senate, after ceasing to bear its part in public 
affairs, was consulted about tlie sauce for a turbot* 

23. Tlie professed object of the Academy was to purify the 
language from vulgar, technical, or ignorant usages, j^ ©lijecti 
and to establish a fixed standard. The Academi- »ndroMti. 
cians. undertook to guard scrupulously the correctness 

of their own works, examining the arguments, the method, the 
style, the stnicture of each particular word. It was proposed 
by one that they should swear not to use any word which liad 
been rejected by a plurality of votes. They soon began to 
lalx)r in their vocation, always bringing words to the test of 
good usage, and deciding accordingly. Tliese decisions are 
recoi*ded in their registers. Their number was fixed by the 
letters patent at forty, having a director, chancellor, and secre- 
tary ; the two former changed every two, afterwards every 
three montlis, the last chosen for life. They read discourses 
weekly, which, by the titles of some that Pelisson luis given 
us, seem rather ti'ifling and in the style of the Italian acade- 
mies ; but this practice was soon disused. Their more impor- 
tant and ambitious occupations were to compile a dictionary 
and a grammar : Chapelain drew up the scheme of the former, 
in which it was determined, for the sake of brevity, to give no 
quotations, but to form it from about twenty-six good authors 
in prose, and twenty in verse. Vaugclas was intrusted with 
the chief direction of tliis work. 

24. The Academy was subjected, in its very infancy, to a 
severe trial of that literary integrity without which _^ . „ . 
such an institution can only escaj)e from being per- a critii|u«i 
nicious to the republic of letteis by becoming too <>*>'*>• ^'**'- 
despic^able and odious to produce mischief. On the appear- 
ance of the Cid, Richelieu, who liad taken up a strong preju- 
dice against it, insisted that the Academy should publish their 
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opinion on this play. The more prudeit part of that body 
were very loath to declare themselves at so early a period of 
their own existence : but the Cardinal was not apt to take 
excuses ; and a committee of three was appointed to examine 
the Cid itself, and the observations upon it which Scudery 
had already published. Five months elapsed before the Sen- 
timens de rAcadcniie Fran^aise sur la Tragedie du Cid were 
made public in November, 1 G37.^ These are expressed with 
mucli respect for CoiTieille, and profess to be drawn up 
with his assent, as well as at the instance of Scudery. It has 
been not uncommon to treat this criticism as a servile homage 
to power. But a perusal of it will not lead us to confirm so 
severe a reproach. The Sentimens de TAcademie are drawn 
up with great good sense and dignity. The spirit, indeed, of 
critical orthodoxy is apparent ; yet this was surely pardonable 
in an age when the violation of rules had as yet produced 
nothing but such pieces as those of Hardy. It is easy to 
sneer at Aristotle when we have a Shakspeare ; but Aristotle 
fonned his rules on the practice of Sophocles. The Academy 
could not have done better than by inculcating the soundest 
maxims of criticism ; but they were a little too narrow in their 
application. The particular judgments which they pass on 
each scene of the play, as well as those on the style, seem for 
the most part very just, and such as later critics have gene- 
rally adopted ; so that we can really see little ground for the 
allegation of undue compliance with the Cardinal's prejudices, 
except in the frigid tone of their praise, and in their omission 
to proclaim that a great dramatic genius had arisen in France." 
But this is so much the common vice or blindness of critics^ 
that it may have spnmg less from baseness than from a fear 
to compromise their own superiority by vulgar admiration^ 
The Academy had great pretensions, and Corneille was not 
yet the Corneille of France and of the world. 



> PcIIison. The printed edition bean dolt paii toute 4 mn bonhour. et la nature 

the date of 1638. lui a 6t^ aiwez liMrale pour excuiier la 

s They conclude by myiuf^, that, in fortune 8i elle lui a iU prodigue/' 
spite ofthe faults of thijt play, ** la nut vet6 The Academy, Justly, in my opinion, 

et la vdh^mcnce de pes pamionff, la force blame Corneille for making Chimenc con* 

et la delicateme de plusieun de see pen- fent to marry Rodriguc the same day that 

8^*e8, et cet agr^mcnt inexplicable qui m hb had killed her father. '' Cela surpaan 

mele dana touM scs defauts lui ont acquis tout Forte de creance. et ne pent xniaemr 

un rang considerable entre lea poe'mcs blablrment tomber duna I'&me Don aeulc- 

Fran^ais de ce genre qui out le plus donnd ment d*une sage fllte, mais d'une qui aeroit 

de satisfaction. Si I'auteur ne doit paa le plus d^pouUle d*honnear et d-hama- 

toute sa reputation 4 son merite, il ne la nite," Ite.— p. 48. 
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25. Gibert, Groujet, and other writers enumerate several 
works on the grammar of the French language in 
this period. But they were superseded; and we rwaS«*on 
may almost say, that an era was made in the national 2|L.„JI!J|^** 
literature, by the publication of Vaugelas, Remarques 
sur la Langue Fran'jaise, in 1 649. Thomas Corneille, who, as 
well as Patru, published notes on Vaugelas, observes tliat the 
language has only been written with politeness since the ap- 
pearance of these reraiirks. They were not at first received 
with general approbation, and some even in later times 
thought them too scrupulous ; but they gnidually became of 
established authority. Vaugelas is always clear, modest, and 
iugenuoas in stating his opinion. HLs remarks are 547 in 
number ; no gross fault being noticed, nor any one wliich is 
not found in good authors. He seldom mentions those whom 
he censures. His test of correct language is the manner 
of speaking in use with the best part (/a plus same partie) of 
the court, confonnably with the manner of writing in the best 
part of contemporary autliors. But though we must have 
recourse to good authors in order to establish an indispuUibly 
good usage, yet the court, he tliinks, contributes incomparably 
more than books ; the consent of the latter being as it were 
tlic seal and confirmation of what is spoken at court, and deci- 
ding what is there doubtfid. And those who study the best 
authore get rid of many faults common at court, and acquire a 
peculiar purity of style. None, however, can dispense vnih 
a knowledge of what is reckoned good language at court ; since 
much that is spoken there will hardly be found in books. In 
writing, it is otherwise ; and he admits tliat the study of good 
authors >vill enable us to write well, though we shall write 
still better by knowing how to speak well. Vaugelas tells 
us, that his knowledge was acquired by long pnictice at 
court, and by the conversation of Cardinal PeiTon and of 
Coeffeteau. 

20. La Mothe le Vayer, in his Consid6rations sur T Elo- 
quence Fran^aise, 1647, has endeavored to steer a iaMoUm 
middle course between the old and the new schools ^ ^'^y*^- 
of French style, but with a marked desire to withstand the 
latter. He blames Du Vair for the strange and barbarous 
words he employs. He lauglis also at the nici^ty of those 
who were beginning to object to a number of common French 
words. One would not use the conj unction C<tr ; against 
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which folly, Le Vayer wrote a separate treatise.^ He defends 
the iLse of quotations iu a different language, which some 
purists in French style had iu horror. But this treatise 
seems not to contain much that is valuable, and it is very 
diffuse. 

27. Two French writers may be reckoned worthy of a 
j^^^i place in tliis chapter, who are, fi-om the nature of 
rfpeecheH their works, not generally known out of their own 
** * "' country, and whom I cannot refer with absolute pro- 
priety to this rather tlian to the ensuing period, except by a 
certain character and manner of writing, which belongs more 
to the earlier than the later moiety of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. These were two lawyers, Fatru and Le Maistre. The 
pleiidings of Fatru appear to me excellent in their particidar 
line of forensic eloquence, addressed to intelligent and experi- 
enced judges. They greatly resemble what are called the 
private orations of Demosthenes, and those of Lysias and 
Isseus, especially, perhaps, the last. No ambitious ornament, 
no appeal to the emotions of the heart, no bold figures of 
rhetoric, are permitted in the Attic severity of this style ; or, 
if they ever occur, it is to surprise us as tlungs rather uncom- 
mon in the place where they appear than in themselves. 
Fatru does not even employ the exordium usual in speeches, 
but rushes instantaneously, though always perspicuously, into 
his statement of the case. In the eyes of many, this is no elo- 
quence at all; and it requires perhaps some taste for legal 
reasoning to enter fully into its merit. But the Greek ora- 
tors are masters whom a modem lawyer need not blush to 
follow, and to follow, as Fatru did, in their respect for the tri- 
bunal they addressed. They spoke to rather a numerous body 
of judges ; but those were Athenians, and, as we have i*eason 
to believe, the best and most upright, the salt of that vicious 
city. Fatru again spoke to the Farliament of Faris, men too 
well versed in the ways of law and justice to be the dupes of 
tinkling sound. He is therefore plain, lucid, well amuiged, 
but not emphatic or impetuous : the subjects of his published 
speeches would not admit of such quahties, though Fatru is 
said to have employed on some occasions the burning words 
of the highest oratory. His style has always been reckoned 
purely and rigidly French: but I have been led rather to 

* Thfa irns Gomberrille, In whof<e im- a dbcorory which dOM rtat honor to th« 
menao romance, PolexanOre, it is taid pcnon who took tha paini to make It. 
that this word ovlj oocun thraa timaa; 
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praise what has strack me in the suhstance of his pleadings ; 
which, whether read at this day in France or not, are, I may 
venture to say, worthy to be studied by lawyers, like those to 
which I have compared them, the strictly forensic portion of 
Greek oratory. In some speeches of Patru which are more 
generally praised, — that on his own reception in the Aca- 
demy, and one complimentary to Christina, — it has seemed to 
me that he falls very short of his judicial style : the orna- 
ments are commonplace, and such as belong to the panegyri- 
cal department of oratory; in ail ages less important and 
valuable than the other two. It should be added, that Patru 
was not only one of the purest writers, but one of the best 
critics whom France possessed.* 

28. The forensic speeches of Le Maistre are more elo- 
quent, in a popular sense of the word, more ardent. And of u 
more imaginative, than those of Patru. The one •*•*•'"• 
address('s the judges alone : the other has a view to the audi- 
ence. The one seeks the success of his cause alone; the 
other, that and his own glory together. The one will be 
more prized by the lovers of legal reasoning ; the other, by the 
majority of mankind. The one more reminds us of the ora- 
tions of Demosthenes for his private clients, the other of those 
of Cicero. Le Maistre is fervid and brilliant, — he hurries 
us with him ; in all his pleadings, warmth is his first charac- 
teristic, and a certain elegance is the second. In the power 
of statement, I do not perceive that he is inferior to Patru : 
both are excellent. Wherever great moral or social topics, 
or extensive views of history and human nature, can be 
employed, Le Maistre has the advantage. Both are concise, 
relatively to the common verbosity of the bar ; but Le Maistre 
has much more that might be retrenched, — not that it is re- 
dundant in expression, but unnecessary in substance. This is 
owing to his ambitious display of general erudition : his quo- 
tations are too frequent and too ornamental, partly drawn from 
the an* ients, but more from the fathers. Ambrose, in fact, 
Jerome and Augustin, Chrysostom, Basil and Gregory, were 
the models whom the writers of this age were accustomed to 
study ; and hence they are often, and Le Maistre among the 
rest, too apt to declaim where they should prove, and to use 

t Pirnuilt Mjtof Patru, In his HooiniM lungue/' Tet thej were not much above 

IIIui*tTM (le France, rol. U. p. 66: **8ea thirty yvar* old, — so much had the Ian- 

plaidoyers serrent tncw aujownrkui de kuar* changed, as to rulef of writing, 

modete pour terire oorreetemoot eni notre within that timo. 

VOL. m. 28 
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arguments from analogy, rather striking to the common hear- 
er, than likely to weigh much with a tribunal. He has less 
simplicity, less purity of taste, than Patru ; his animated lan- 
guage would, in our courts, be frequently effective with a 
jury, but would seem too indefinite and commonplace to the 
judges : we should crowd to hear Le Maistre, we should be 
compelled to decide with Patru. They are both, however, 
very superior advocates, and do great honor to the French bar. 
29. A sensible improvement in the general style of English 

writers had come on before the expiration of the 
montin^ sixteenth century; the rude and rough phrases, 
rtyfe*** sometimes almost requiring a glossary, which lie as 

spots of rust on the pages of Latimer, Grafton, Ayl- 
mer, or even Ascham, had been chiefly polished away : if we 
meet in Sidney, Hooker, or the prose of Spenser, with obso- 
lete expressions or forms, we find none that are in the least 
unintelligible, none that give us offence. But to this next 
period belong most of those whom we commonly reckon our 
old English writers; men often of such sterling worth for 
their sense, that we might read them with little regard to their 
language, yet, in some instances at least, possessing much that 
demands praise in this respect. They are generally nervous 
and effective, copious to redundancy in their command of 
words, apt to employ what seemed to them ornament with 
much imagination rather than judicious taste, yet seldom 
degenerating into commonplace and indefinite phraseology. 
They have, however, many defects ; some of them, especially 
the most learned, are frill of pedantry, and deform their pages 
by an excessive and preposterous mixture of Latinisms un- 
known before ; * at other times, we are disgusted by colloquial 
and even vulgar idioms or proverbs ; nor is it uncommon to 
find these opposite blemishes not only in the same author, but 
in the same passages. Their periods, except in a very few, are 
ill-constructed and tediously prolonged ; their ears (again with 
some exceptions) seem to have been insensible to the beauty 
of rhythmical prose ; grace is commonly wanting ; and their 
notion of the artifices of style, when they thought at all about 
them, was not congenial to our own language. This may be 
deemed a general description of the English writers under 
James and Charles : we shall now proceed to mention some 

1 In Pratt's edition of Bishop HalPs to more than eleren hundred, the grralv 
works, we hare a glossary of unusual part bdng of Latin or Qreek origia : 
vords employed by him. They amount are QaUidimt 
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of the most famous, and who maj, in a certain degree, be 
deemed to modify this censure. 

30. I will begin with a passage of very considerable beauty, 
which is here out of its place, since it was written in ekti or 
the year ir>98. It is found in the Apology for the **■**• 
Earl of Essex, published among the works of Lord Bacon, 
and pas8ing, I suppose, commonly for his. It seems neverthe- 
less, in my judgment, far more probably genuine. We have 
nowhere in our early writers a flow of words so easy and 
graceful, a structure so harmonious, a series of antitheses so 
spirited without affectation, an absence of quaintness, pedant- 
ry, and vulgarity so truly gentlemanlike, a paragraph so 
worthy of the most brilliant man of his age. This could not 
have come from Bacon, who never divested himself of a 
certain didactic formality, even if he could have counterfeited 
that chivalrous generosity which it was not in his nature to 
feel. It is the language of a soldier's heart, with the 
unstudied grace of a noble courtier.^ 

31. Knolles, already known by a spirited translation of 
Bodin's Commonwealth, published in 1610 a copious Knoiks'i 
History of the Turks, brinerins down his narrative lUttOTyof 
to the most recent times. Johnson, m a paper of 

the Rambler, has given him the superiority over all English 

1 " A word for my Meodship wlUi the 1ot« cue, pleunre. and profit ; bat th«j 

chief men of action, and ikTor gcoarally that lore pains, diOKer, and (iune, show 

to the men of war ; and then I come to that thcj lore pnbUe profit more than 

thHr main objection, which la my eroaa- themaclTea. I loTe them for mr countiy^a 

Ing of the treaty in liand. For moat of lake ; for they are Eni^nd's beet armor 

them that ax« accounted tlie chief men of defence, and weaponii of offence. If we 

of action. I do confcM, I do entirely lore may have peace, they hare purchased it ; 

them. They have been my companiona if we moat tiaye war, they muat manaoe 

both abroad and* at home ; some of them it. Yet, while we are d'oubtfUl and la 

began the wars with me, most hare had treaty, we must value onrselres by wliat 

place under me. and many have had me a may be done, and the enemy will Talue 

witncm of their rising from captains, lieu- us by what hath been done by our ciiief 

tenants, and private men to those charges men of action. 

which oince by their virtue they have ob- *' That generally I am affected to the 
tained. Now that I have tried them, I men of war, it should not seem strange to 
woulil choone them for friends, if I bad any reasonable man. Kvery man doth 
them not : before I had tried them, God love them of his own profession. The 
by hi» providence chose them Ibr me. I grave judges &vor the students of the 
love them for mine own sake ; for 1 find Uw ; the reverend bishops, the laborers 
rweptneflu in their conversation, strong in the ministry ; and I (dnce her Mis}esty 
atthixtance in their employments with me, bath yearly used my service in her late 
and happiness in their friendship. I love actions) must reckon myself in the num- 
them for their virtues* sake, and for their her of ber men of war. Before action, 
greatness of mind (for little minds, though Providence makes me cherish them for 
ncTfr M) ftill of virtue, can be but a little what they can do ; in action, ne c casity 
virtuous), and for their great understand- makes me value them ibr the service they 
Ing; for to understand little things, or do; and alter action, experience and thank- 
things not of uw. is little better than to ftilness make me love them for the 
anderstand nothing at all. I love them they have doo^ ** 
fbr their afbetions: for 8elf-k)vinf 
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historians. ^'He has displayed all the excellences that nar- 
ration can admit. His style, though somewhat ohscured by 
time, and vitiated by false wit, is pure, nervous, elevated, and 
clear. . . . Nothing could have sunk this author into obscu- 
rity but the remoteness and barbarity of the people whose 
story he relates. It seldom happens that all circumstances 
concur to happiness or fame. The nation which produced 
this great histoiian has the grief of seeing his genius employed 
upon a foreign and uninteresting subject; and that writer who 
might have secured perpetuity to his name by a history of his 
own country, has exposed himself to the danger of oblivion, 
by recounting enterprises and revolutions of which none 
desire to be informed."* The subject, however, appeared to 
Knolles, and I know not how we can say erroneously, one of 
the most splendid that he could have selected. It was the 
rise and growth of a mighty nation, second only to Rome in 
the constancy of success, and in the magnitude of empire ; a 
nation fierce and terrible in that age, the present scourge of 
half Christendom, and, though from our remoteness not very 
formidable to ourselves, still one of which not the bookish 
man in his closet or the statesman in council had alone heard, 
but the smith at his anvil, and the husbandman at his plough, 
A long decrepitude of the Turkish Empire on one hand, and 
our frequent alliance with it on the other, have since oblite- 
rated the apprehensions and interests of every kind which 
were awakened throughout Europe by its youthful fury and 
itd mature strength. The subject was also new in England, yet 
rich in materials ; various, in comparison with ordinary his- 
tory, though not perhaps so fertile of philosophical observation 
as some others, and furnishing many occasions for the peculiar 
talents of Knolles. These were displayed, not in depth of 
thought, or copiousness of collateral erudition, but in a style 
and in a power of narration which Johnson has not too highly 
extolled. His descriptions are vivid and animated ; circum- 
stantial, but not to feebleness : his characters are drawn with 
a strong pencil. It is, indeed, difficult to estimate the merits 
of an historian very accurately without having before our 
eyes his original sources: he may probably have translated 
much that we admire, and he had shown that he knew how to 
translate. In the style of Knolles, there is sometimes, as 
Johnson has hinted, a slight excess of desire to make every 

1 Bambkr, No. 122. 
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phrase effective : but he is exempt from the usual blemishes 
of his age ; and his command of the language is so extensive, 
that we should not err in placing him among the first of our 
elder writers. Comparing, as a 8{)ecimen of Knolles*s man- 
ner, his description of the execution of Mustapha, son of 
Solyman, with that given by lloLert^on, where the latter his- 
torian has been as circumstantial as his limits would permit* 
we sliall perceive that the former paints better his story, and 
deej)ens better its interest,* 

32. Raleigirs History of the World is a proof of the 
respect for la)x)rious learning that had long distin- R^jeiffh's 
gui.siied EurojHJ. We shouhl exjHJct from the prison- History of 
hours of a soldier, a courtier, a busy intriguer in 
state affairs, a poet and man of genius, something well worth 
our notice ; but hardly a prolix history of the ancient world, 
hardly di.squisitions on the site of Paradise and the travels of 
Cain. These are probably translated, with little alteration, 
from some of the learned writings of the Continent : they are 
by much the least valuable portion of Raleigh*s work. The 
Greek and Roman story is told more fully and es^actly than 
by any earUer P^nglish author, and with a plain eloquence 
which has given this book a classical reputation in our lan- 
guage, though from its length, and the want of that critical 
siting of facts which we now justly demand, it is not greatly 
read. Raleigh has intermingled political reflections, and 
illustrated his history by episodes from modem times, which 
perhaps are now the most interesting passages. It descends 
only to the second Macedonian War : the continuation might 
have been more generally valuable; but either the death 
of Prince Henry, as Raleigh himself tells us, or the new 
schemes of ambition which unfortunately opened upon his 
eyes, prevented the execution of the large plan he had formed. 
There is little now obsolete in the words of Raleigh, nor, 
to any great degree, in his turn of phrase; the periods, 
when pains have been taken with them, show that artificial 
structure which we find in Sidney and Hooker ; he is less 
pedantic than most of his contemporaries, seldom low, never 
aflected. 

* KnoIlcA, p. 515. Robertncm's Charles obMrred. that I miiifht have mentioiiM 

the Fifth, book xi. [The principal autho- Bunbequiua In a fonner toIosm 

rity for thb description appears to be the good Latin writen of Um 

Bnabequiuii. in hit excellent Legatlonls emtury. — IB42.] 
Tardea Efi^tolm. It has bean Justljr 
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83 Daniel's History of England from the Conquest to the 
u^^gj.g Reign of Edward III., published in 1618, is deserv- 
Hiatory of ing of some attention on account of its language. 
* It is written with a freedom from all stiffness, and a 

purity of style, which hardly any other work of so early 
a date exhibits. These qualities are indeed so remarkable, 
that it would require a good deal of critical observation to 
distinguish it even from writings of the reign of Anne ; and, 
where it differs from them (I speak only of the secondary 
class of works, which have not much individuality of man- 
ner), it is by a more select idiom, and by an absence of the 
Gallicism or vulgarity which are often found in that age. It 
is true that the merits of Daniel are chiefly negative ; he is 
never pedantic or antithetical or low, as his contemporaries 
were apt to be : but his periods are ill-constructed ; he has 
little vigor or elegance ; and it is only by observing how much 
pains he must have taken to reject phrases which were grow- 
ing obsolete, that we give him credit for having done more 
than follow the common stream of easy writing. A slight 
tinge of archaism, and a certain majesty of expression, rela- 
tively to colloquial usage, were thought by Bacon and Raleigh 
congenial to an elevated style: but Daniel, a gentleman of 
the king's household, wrote as the court spoke ; and his 
facility would be pleasing if his sentences had a less negligent 
structure. As an historian, he has recourse only to common 
authorities; but his nari*ation is fluent and perspicuous, 
with a regular vein of good sense, more the characteristic 
of his mind, both in verse and prose, than any commanding 
vigor. 

34. The style of Bacon has an idiosyncrasy which wo 
^^ might expect from his genius. It can rarely indeed 

happen, and only in men of secondary talents, that 
the language they use is not by its very choice and collocation, 
as well as its meaning, the representative of an individuality 
that distinguishes their turn of thought. Bacon is elaborate, 
sententious, often witty, often metaphorical ; nothing could be 
ttpared; his analogies are generally striking and novel; his 
style is clear, precise, forcible; yet there is some degree 
of stiffness about it, and, in mere language, he is inferior to 
Raleigh. The History of Henry VII., admirable as many 
passages are, seems to be written rather too ambitiously, and 
with too great an absence of simplicity. 
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85. The polemical writings of Milton, which chiefly fall 
within this period, contain several bursts of his ^^ 
splendid imagination and grandeur of soul. They 
are, however, much inferior to the Areopagitica, or Plea for 
the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing. Many passages in this 
famous tract are admirably eloquent ; an intense love of lib- 
erty and truth glows through it ; the majestic soul of Milton 
breathes such high thoughts as had not been uttered before : 
yet even here he frequently sinks in a single instant, as ia 
usual with our old writers, from his highest flights to the 
ground ; his intermixture of familiar with learned phraseology 
is unpleasing, his structure is affectedly elaborate, and he 
seldom reaches any harmony. If he turns to invective, as 
sometimes in this treatise, and more in his Apology for Smec- 
tymnuus, it is mere ribaldrous vulgarity blended with pedan- 
try : his wit is always poor and without ease. An absence of 
idiomatic gi*ace, and an use of harsh inversions violating 
the rules of the language, distinguish in general the writings 
of Milton, and require, in order to compensate them, such 
high beauties as will sometimes occur. 

36. The History of Clarendon may be considered as belong- 
ing rather to this than to the second period of the cuiwMWm. 
century, both by the probable date of composition 

and by the nature of its style. He is excellent in every thing 
that he has performed with care ; his characters are beauti- 
fully delineated; his sentiments have often a noble gravity, 
which the length of his periods, far too great in itself, seems 
to befit ; but, in the general course of his narration, he is 
negligent of grammar and perspicuity, with little choice of 
words, and therefore sometimes idiomatic without ease or 
elegance. The official papers on the royal side, which are 
generally attributed to him, are written in a masculine and 
majestic tone, far superior to those of the parliament. The 
latter had, however, a writer who did them honor: May's 
History of the Parliament is a good model of genuine Eng- 
lish ; he is plain, terse, and vigorous, never slovenly, though 
with few remarkable passages, and is, in style as well as 
substance, a kind of contrast to Clarendon. 

37. The famous Icon Basilice, ascribed to Charles I., may 
deserve a place in literary history. If we could Tbeicoo 
trust its panegyrists, few books in our language *••"**• 
have done it more credit by dignity of sentiment, and beauty 
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of style. It can hardly be necessary for me to express my 
unhesitating conviction, that it was solely written by Bishop 
Grauden, who, afler the Restoration, unequivocally claimed it 
as his own. The folly and impudence of such a claim, if it 
could not be substantiated, are not to be presumed as to any 
man of good understanding, fair character, and high station, 
without stronger evidence than has been alleged on the other 
side ; especially when we find that those who had the best 
means of inquiry, at a time when it seems impossible that 
he falsehood of Gauden*s assertion should not have been 
lemonstrated, if it were false, acquiesced in his pretensions. 
We have very little to place against this, except secondary 
testimony ; vague, for the most part, in itself, and collected by 
those whose veracity has not been put to the test like that of 
Gauden.' The style also of the Icon Basilice has been iden- 
tified by Mr. Todd with that of Gauden by the use of several 
phrases so peculiar, that we can hardly conceive them to have 
suggested themselves to more than one person. It is, never- 
theless, superior to his acknowledged writings. A strain of 
majestic melancholy is well kept up; but the personated 
sovereign is rather too theatrical for real nature, the language 
is too rhetorical and amplified, the periods too artificially elar 
borated. None but scholars and practised writers employ 
such a style as this. 

38. Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy belongs, by its sys- 
tematic divisions and its accmnulated quotations, to 
Anatomy the class of mere erudition: it seems at first sight 
Jhof*^*" like those tedious Latin folios into which scholars of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries threw the 
materials of their Adversaria, or commonplace-books, painfully 
selected and arranged by the labor of many years. But 
writing fortunately in English, and in a style not by any 
means devoid of point and terseness, with much good sense 
and observation of men as well as of books, and having also 

1 There is only one claimant, In a pro- authorship of a book not written by him- 

per sense, for the Icon Basilice, which is self, but universally ascribed to another, 

Oauden himself: the king neither appears and which had never been in his possee- 

by himself nor representative. And, sion. A story is told, and I believe truly, 

though we may find several instances of that a young man assumed the credit of 

plagiarism in literary history (one of the Mackenzie's Man of Feeling while it was 

grossest being the publication by a Spanish still anonymous. But this is widely dif 

mar, under another title, of a book al- ferent from the case of the Icon Bairiliee. 

ready in print with the name of Qyperius We have had an interminable discussioii 

of Marpurg, its real author), yet I cannot as to the Letters of Junius ; but no on* 

call to mind any, where a man known to has ever claimed this derelict property to 

the world has asserted in terms his own himself, or told th« world, ** I am Jnaiii*.'* 
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the skill of choosing his quotations for their rareness, od'lity, 
and amusing character, without losing sight of their perti- 
nence to the subject, he has produced a work of which, as is 
well known, Johnson said that it was the only one which had 
ever caused him to leave his bed earlier than he had intended. 
Johnson, who seems to have had some turn for the singulari- 
ties of learning which fill the Anatomy of Melancholy, may 
perhaps have raised the credit of Burton higher than his 
desert. He is clogged by excess of reading, like others of 
his age ; and we may peruse entire chapters without finding 
more than a few lines that belong to himself Tliis becomes 
a wearisome style ; and, for my own part, I have not ibund 
much pleasure in glancing over the Anatomy of Melancholy. 
It may be added, that he has been a collector of stories, far 
more strange than true, from those records of figments, the 
old medical writers of the sixteenth century, and other 
equally deceitful sources. Burton Uved at Oxford, and his 
volumes are apparently a great sweeping of miscellaneous 
litemture from the Bodleian Library. 

39. John Earle, after the Restoration, Bishop of Worces 
ter, and then of Salisbury, is author of Microcos- i^ri«'s 
mographia, or a Piece of the Worlde discovered in Cha»cu«. 
Essays and Characters, published anonymously in 1628. In 
some of these short characters, Earle is worthy of comparison 
with La Bruyere ; in others, perhaps the greater part, he has 
contented himself with pictures of ordinary manners, such as 
the varieties of occupation, rather than of intrinsic character, 
supply. In all, however, we find an acute observation and 
a happy humor of expression. The chapter entitled the 
Sceptic is best known : it is witty, but an insult throughout 
on tlie honest searcher after truth, which could have come only 
from one that was content to take up his own opinions for ease 
or profit, Earle is always gay, and quick to catch the ridicu- 
lout*, especially that of exterior appearances: his style is 
short, describing well with a few words, but with much of the 
afiected quaintness of that age. It is one of those books 
wliiih give us a picturesque idea of the manners of oui 
fathers at a period now become remote ; and for this reason, 
were there no other, it would deserve to be read. 

40. But the Microcosmography is not an original work in 
its plan or mode of execution : it is a close imitation of the 
Characters of Sir Thomas Overbury. They both belong to 
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the favorite style of apothegm, in which every sentence is a 
Overbury'a point OF a witticism. Yet the entire character so 
Characters, delineated produces a certain effect: it is a Dutch 
picture, a Gerard Dow, somewhat too elaborate. Earle has 
more natural humor than Oyerbury, and hits his mark more 
neatly; the other is more satirical, but often abusive and 
vulgar. The Fair and Happy Milkmaid, often quoted, is the 
best of his characters. The wit is oft«n trivial and flat; 
the sentiments have nothing in them general, or worthy of 
much remembrance ; praise is only due to the graphic skill in 
delineating character. Earle is as clearly the better, as Over- 
bury is the more original, writer. 

41. A book by Ben Jonson, entitled Timber, or Disco- 
jonson's vcrics made upon Men and Matter,^ is altogether 
Discoveries, miscellaneous, the greater part being general moral 
remarks, while another portion desei'ves notice as the only 
book of English criticism in the first part of the seventeenth 
century. The observations are unconnected, judicious, some- 
times witty, fixjquently severe. The style is what was called 
pregnant, leaving much to be filled up by the reader's reflec- 
tion. Good sense, and a vigorous manner of grappling with 
every subject, will generally be found in Jonson ; but he does 
not reach any very profound criticism. His English Gram- 
mar is said by Gifford to have been destroyed in the confla- 
gration of his study. What we have, therefore, under that 
name, is, he thinks, to be considered as properly the materials 
of a more complete work that is lost. We have, as I appre- 
hend, no earlier grammar upon so elaborate a plan: every 
rule is illustrated by examples, almost to redundance ; but he 
is too copious on what is common to other languages, and 
perhaps not ftill enough as to our peculiar idiom. 

1 £*« nmber," I suppose, la meant as a ludterous traoslatioD of SjIte. — 18tit.1 
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ot Ftotlon. 

42. The first part of Don Quixote was published in 1605* 
We have no reason, I believe, to suppose that it pnbUo*- 
was written long before. It became immediately SonQuix- 
popular ; and the admiration of the world raised up ote. 
envious competitors, one of whom, Avellenada, published a 
continuation in a strain of invective against the author. Cer- 
vantes, who cannot be imagined to have ever designed the 
leaving his romance in so unfinished a state, took time about 
the second part, which did not appear till 1615. 

43. Don Quixote is almost the only book in the Spanish 
language which can now be said to possess so much jta repa- 
of an European reputation as to be popularly read t***©**. 

in every country. It has, however, enjoyed enough to com 
pensate for the neglect of the rest. It is to Europe in 
general what Ariosto is to Italy, and Shakspeare to Eng- 
land ; the one book to which the slightest allusions may be 
made without affectation, but not missed without discredit. 
Numerous translations and countless editions of them, in 
every language, bespeak its adaptation to mankind : no critic 
has been paradoxical enough to withhold his admiration, no 
reader has ventured to confess a want of relish for that in 
which the young and old, in every climate, have, age after age, 
taken delight. They have doubtless believed, that they un- 
derstood the author's meaning ; and, in giving the reins to the 
gayety that his fertile invention and comic humor inspired, 
never thought of any deeper meaning than he announces, or 
delayed their enjoyment for any metaphysical investigation 
of his plan. 

44. A new school of criticism, however, has of late yeam 
arisen in Grermany, acute, ingenious, and sometimes ^.^^1^^ 
eminently successful in philosophical, or, as they de- or its de- 
nominate it, aesthetic analysis of works of taste, but '^' 
gliding too much into refinement and conjectural hypothesis, 
and with a tendency to mislead men of inferior capacities for 
this kind of investigation into mere paradox and absurdity. 
An instance is supplied, in my opinion, by some remarks of 
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Bouterwek, still more explicitly developed by Sismondi, on 
the design of Cervantes in Don Quixote, and which have 
been repeated in other publications. According to these wri- 
ters, the primary idea is that of a " man of elevated charac- 
ter, excited by heroic and enthusiastic feelings to the extrava- 
gant pitch of wisliing to restore the age of chivalry ; nor is it 
possible to form a more mistaken notion of this work than by 
considering it merely as a satire, intended by the author to 
ridicule the absurd passion for reading old romances." ^ " The 
fundamental idea of Don Quixote," says Sismondi, '^ is the 
eternal contrast between the spirit of poetry and that of 
prose. Men of an elevated soul propose to themselves as the 
object of life to be the defenders of the weak, the support of 
the oppressed, the champions of justice and innocence. Like 
Don Quixote, they find on every side the image of the virtues 
they worship : they believe that disinterestedness, nobleness, 
courage, in short, knight-errantry, are still prevalent; and, 
with no calculation of their own powers, they expose them- 
selves for an ungrateful world, they offer themselves as a 
sacrifice to the laws and rules of an imaginary state of soci- 
ety."* 

45. If this were a true representation of the scheme of Don 
Quixote, we cannot wonder that some persons should, as M. 
Sismondi tells us they do, consider it as the most melancholy 
book that has ever been written. They consider it also, no 
doubt, one of the most immoral, as chilling and pernicious in 
its influence on the social converse of mankind, as the Prince 
of Machiavel is on their political intercourse. " Cervantes,'* 
be proceeds, ^' has shown us in some measure the vanity of 
greatness of soul and the delusion of heroism. He has 
drawn in Don Quixote a perfect man (un homme accompli)^ 
who is, nevertheless, the constant object of ridicule. Brave 
beyond the fabled knights he imitates, disinterested, honora- 
ble, generous, the most faithful and respectful of lovers, the 
best of masters, the most accomplished and well educated of 
gentlemen, all his enterprises end in discomfiture to himself, 
and in mischief to others." M. Sismondi descants upon the 
perfections of the Knight of La Mancha with a gravity which 
it is not quite easy for his readers to preserve. 

46. It might be answered by a phlegmatic observer, that a 
mere enthusiasm for doing good, if excited by vanity, and 

1 Bouterwek, p. 884. > litUzftton du Midi, toI. iU. p. 880. 
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not accompanied by common sense, will seldom be very 
serviceable to ourselves or to others ; that men who, Pr>i»biy 
in their heroism and care for the oppressed, would enoneouB. 
throw open the cages of lions, and set galley-slaves at liberty, 
not forgetting to break the limbs of harmless persons whom 
they mistake for wrong-doers, are a class of whom Don Quix- 
ote is the real type ; and that, the world being much the 
woi-se for such heroes, it might not be immoral, notwithstand- 
ing their benevolent enthusiasm, to put them out of counte- 
nance by a little ridicule. This, however, is not, as I conceive, 
the primary aim of Cervantes ; nor do I think that the exhi- 
bition of one great ti-uth, as the predominant but concealed 
moral of a long work, is in the spirit of his age. He pos- 
sessed a very thoughtful mind and a profound knowledge of 
humanity; yet the generalization which the hypothesis of 
Bouterwek and Sismondi requires for the leading conception 
of Don Quixote, besides its being a little inconsistent with the 
valorous and romantic character of its author, belongs to a 
more advanced period of philosophy than his own. It will at 
all events, I presume, be admitted, that we cannot reason 
about Don Quixote except from the book; and I think it 
may be shown in a few words, that these ingenious writers 
have been chiefly misled by some want of consistency which 
circumstances produced in the author's delineation of his 
hero. 

47. In the first chapter of this romance, Cervantes, with a 
few strokes of a great master, sets before us the pau- Difference 
per gentleman, an early riser and keen sportsman, Sje't**'* 



two 



who, " when he was idle, which was most part of the i^^*- 
year," gave himself up to reading books of chivalry till he 
lost his wits. The events that follow are in every one's recol- 
lection : his lunacy consists, no doubt, only in one idea ; but 
this is so absorbing that it perverts the evidence of his senses, 
and predominates in all his language. It is to be observed, 
therefore, in relation to the nobleness of soul ascribed to Don 
Quixote, that every sentiment he utters is borrowed with a 
punctilious rigor from the romances of his library ; he resorts 
to tliem on every occasion for precedents : if he is intrepidly 
brave, it is because his madness and vanity have made him 
believe himself unconquerable ; if he bestows kingdoms, it ia 
because Amadis would have done the same ; if he is honora* 
ble, courteous, a redresser of wrongs, it is in pursuance of 
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these prototypes, from whom, except that he seems rather 
more scrupulous in chastity, it is his only boast not to diverge. 
Those who talk of the exalted character of Don Quixote 
seem really to forget, that, on these subjects, he has no charac- 
ter at all : he is the echo of romance ; and to praise him is 
merely to say, that the tone of chivalry, which these produc- 
tions studied to keep up, and, in the hands of inferior artists, 
foolishly exaggerated, was full of moral dignity, and has, in a 
subdued degree of force, modelled the character of a man of 
honor in the present day. But throughout the first two vol- 
umes of Don Quixote, though in a few unimportant passages 
he talks rationally, I cannot find more than two in which he 
displays any other knowledge, or strength of mind, than the 
original delineation of the character would lead us to ex[)ect. 

48. The case is much altered in the last two volumes. 
Cervantes had acquired an immense popularity, and perceived 
the opportunity, of which he had already availed himself, that 
this romance gave for displaying his own mind. He had be- 
come attached to a hero who had made him illustrious, and 
suffered himself to lose sight of the clear outline he had once 
traced for Quixote's personality. Hence we find in all this 
second part, that, although the lunacy as to knights-errant 
remains unabated, he is, on all other subjects, not only ration- 
al in the low sense of the word, but clear, acute, profound, 
sarcastic, cool-headed. His philosophy is elevated, but not 
enthusiastic ; his imagination is poetical, but it is restrained by 
strong sense. There are, in fact, two Don Quixotes : one, 
whom Cervantes first designed to draw, the foolish gentleman 
of La Mancha, whose foolishness had made him frantic ; the 
other, a highly gifled, accomplished model of the best chival- 
ry, trained in all the court, the camp, or the college could 
impait, but scathed in one portion of his mind by an inexpli- 
cable visitation of monomania. One is inclined to ask why 
this Don Quixote, who is Cervantes, should have been more 
likely to lose his intellects by reading romances than Cervan- 
tes himself. As a matter of bodily disease, such an event is 
doubtless possible ; but nothing can be conceived more im- 
proper for fiction, nothing more incapable of affording a moral 
lesson, than the insanity which arises wholly from disease. 
Insanity is, in no point of view, a theme for ridicule; and 
this is an inherent fault of the romance (for those who have 
imagined that Cervantes has not rendered Quixote ridiculous 
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have a strange notion of the word) ; but the thoughtlessness 
of mankind, rather than their insensibility (for they do not 
connect madness with misery), furnishes some apology for the 
first two volumes. In proportion as we perceive, below the 
veil of mental delusion, a noble intellect, we feel a painful 
sympathy with its humiliation : the character becomes more 
complicated and interesting, but has less truth and natural- 
nes.'* ; an objection which might also be made, comparatively 
speaking, to the incidents in the latter volumes, wherein I do 
not find the admirable probability that reigns through the 
former. But this contrast of wisdom and virtue with insanity 
in the same subject would have been repulsive in the primary 
delineation ; as I think any one may judge, by supposing that 
Cervantes had, in the first chapter, drawn such a picture of 
Quixote as Bouterwek and Sismondi have drawn for him. 

49. I must therefore venture to think, as, I believe, the 
world has generally thought for two centuries, that Cervantes 
had no more profound aim than he proposes to the reader. 
If the fashion of reading bad romances of chivalry perverted 
the taste of his contemporaries, and rendered their language 
ridiculous, it was natural that a zealous lover of good litera- 
ture should expose this folly to the world by exaggerating its 
effects on a fictitious personage. It has been said by some 
modem writer, though I cannot remember by whom, that 
there was a prose side in the mind of Cervantes. There 
was indeed a side of calm strong sense, which some take for 
unpoetical. He thought the tone of those romances extrava- 
gant. It might naturally occur how absurd any one must 
appear who should attempt to realize in actual life the ad- 
ventures of Amadis. Already a novelist, he perceived the 
opportunities this idea suggested. It was a necessary conse- 
quence that the hero must be represented as literally insane, 
since his conduct would have been extravagant beyond the 
probability of fiction on any other hj'pothesis ; and from 
this happy conception germinated, in a very prolific mind, 
the whole history of Don Quixote. Its simplicity is perfect; 
no limit could be found save the author's discretion or sense 
that he had drawn sufficiently on his imagination; but the 
death of Quixote, which Cervantes has been said to have 
determined upon, lest some one else should a second time 
presume to continue the story, is in fact the only possible 
termination that could be given, after he had elevated the 
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character to that pitch of mental dignity which we find in 
the last two volumes. 

50. Few books of moral philosophy display as deep an 
_ ,, insight into the mechanism of the mind as Don 

Excellence r\ * 411 111 » /• .1. 

of this (Quixote. And when we look also at the fertility 

romance. ^j' invention, the general probability of the events, 
and the great simplicity of the story, wherein no artifices are 
practised to create suspense, or complicate the action, we shall 
think Cervantes fully deserving of the glory that attends this 
monument of his genius. It is not merely that he is supe- 
rior to all his predecessors and contemporaries. This, though 
it might account for the European fame of his romance, would 
be an inadequate testimony to its desert. Cervantes stands 
on an eminence, below which we must place the best of 
his successors. We have only to compare him with Le 
Sage or Fielding, to judge of his vast superiority. To 
Scott, indeed, he must yield in the variety of his power; 
but, in the line of comic romance, we should hardly think 
Scott his equal. 

51. The moral novels of Cervantes, as he calls them 
Minor no- (Novellas Excmplares), are written, I believe, in a 
vela of good Style, but too short, and constructed with too 

^"^ ' little artifice to rivet our interest. Their simplicity 
and truth, as in many of the old novels, have a certain 
other charm ; but, in the present age, our sense of satiety 
noYeis: in works of fiction cannot be overcome but by excel- 
^ ^' lence. Of the Spanish comic romances, in the pica- 
resque style, several remain : Justina was the most famous. 
One that does not strictly belong to this lower class is the 
Marcos de Obregon of Espinel. This is supposed to have 
suggested much to Le Sage in Gil Bias ; in fact, the first 
story we meet with is that of Mergellina, the physician's 
wife. The style, though not dull, wants the grace and neat- 
ness of Le Sage. This is esteemed one of the best novels 
that Spain has produced. Italy was no longer the seat of 
this literature. A romance of chivalry by Marini (not the 
poet of that name), entitled H Caloandro (1640), 
was translated but indifferently into French by 
Scuderi, and has been praised by Salfi as full of imagination, 
with characters skilfully diversified, and an interesting, well- 
conducted story/ 

1 Salfl, Tol. zhr. p. 88. 
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52. France, in the sixteenth century, content with Amadis 
de Gaul and the numerous romances of the Spanish ^^^y^ 
school, had contributed very little to that literature. maooM : 
But now she had native writers of both kinds, the ^*'^- 
pastoral and heroic, who completely superseded the models 
they had before them. Their earliest essay was the Astree 
of D*Urf6. Of this pastoral romance the first volume was 
published in 1610; the second, in 1G20: three more came 
slowly forth, that the world might have due leisure to ad- 
mire. It contains about 5,500 pages. It would be almost 
as discreditable to have read such a book through at pres- 
ent, as it was to be ignorant of it in the ages of Louis 
XIII. Allusions, however, to real circumstances served 
in some mea«jure to lessen the insipidity of a love-story 
which seems to equal any in absurdity and want of inter- 
est. The style, and I can judge no farther, having read but 
a few pages, seems easy and not unpleasing: but the pas- 
toral tone is insufferably puerile ; and a monotonous solemnity 
makes us almost suspect, that one source of its popularity 
was its gentle effect when read in small portions before retir- 
ing to rest. It was, nevertheless, admired by men of erudition, 
like Camus and Huet ; or even by men of the world, like 
Rochefoucault.* 

53. From the union of the old chivalrous romance with 
this newer style, the courtly pastoral, sprang another --^. 
kind of fiction, the French heroic romance. Three numcos. 
nearly contemporary writers, Gomberville, Calpre- ^JJ**^'' 
nede, Scuderi, supplied a number of voluminous 
stories, frequently historical in some of their names, but 
utterly destitute of truth in circumstances, characters, and 
manners. Gomberville led the way in his Polexandre, first 
published in 1G32, and reaching in later editions to about 
6,000 pages. " This," says a modem writer, " seems to have 
been the model of the works of Calprenede and Scuderi. 
This ponderous work may be regarded as a sort of inter- 
mediate production between the later compositions and the 
ancient fables of chivalry. It has, indeed, a close affinity 
to the heroic romance; but many of the exploits of the 
hero arc as extravagant as those of a paladin or knight of 
the Round Table." ^ No romance in the language has so 

< Dank>p*ii ISftoiy of Ifctton, voL Ui. p. 1S4 ; Blogrmphle UnlfmtUt : DontarMk 
voLt. P.&6. s I>aiilop,iU.280. 
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complex an intrigue, insomuch that it is followed with diffi- 
culty ; and the author has in successive editions capriciously 
remodelled parts of his story, which is wholly of his own 
invention.' 

54. Calprenede, a poet of no contemptible powers of 
imagination, poured forth his stores of rapid inven- 

^^^ ** tion in several romances more celebrated than that 
of Gomberville. The first, which is contained in ten octavo 
volumes, is the Cassandra. This appeared in 1 642, and was 
followed by the Cleopatra, published, according to the custom 
of romances, in successive parts, the earliest in 1G4G. La 
Harpe thinks this unquestionably the best work of Calpre- 
nede ; Bouterwek seems to prefer the Cassandra ; Pharamond 
is not wholly his own ; five out of twelve volumes belong to 
one De Vaumoriere, a continuator.* Calprenede, like many 
others, had but a life-estate in tlie temple of fame, and, more 
happy perhaps than greater men, lived out the whole favor 
of the world, which, having been largely showered on his 
head, strewed no memorials on his grave. It became, soon 
after his death, through the satire of Boileau and the influ- 
ence of a new style in fiction, a matter of coui'se to turn him 
into ridicule. It is impossible that his romances should be 
read again ; but those who, for the purposes of general criti- 
cism, have gone back to these volumes, find not a little to 
praise in his genius, and in some measui'c to explain his popu- 
larity. " Calprenede," says Bouterwek, " belonged to the 
extravagant party, which endeavored to give a triumph to 
genius at the expense of taste, and by that very means played 
into the hands of the opposite party, which saw nothing so 
laudable as the observation of the rules which taste pre- 
scribed. We have only to become acquainted with any one 
of the prolix romances of Calprenede, such, for instance, as 
the Cassandra, to see clearly the spirit which animates the 
whole invention. We find there again the heroism of chi- 
valry, the enthusiastic raptures of love, the struggle of duty 
with passion, the victory of magnanimity, sincerity, and 
humanity, over force, fi'aud, and barbarism, in the genuine 
characters and circumstances of romance. The events are 
skilfully interwoven ; and a tnily poetical keeping belongs 
to the whole, however extended it may be. The diction 
of Calprenede is a little monotonous, but not at all triviaL 

> Blogr. UniT. • Donlop, Itt. 250. 
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and seldom affected. It is like that of old romance, giave, 
circumstantial, somewhat in the chronicle style, but pictur- 
esque, aj^reeable, full of sensibility and simplicity. Many pas- 
sages miglit, if versified, find a place in the most beautiful 
poem of tin's class." * 

I)'}. The honors of this romantic literature have long been 
shared by the female sex. In the age of Richelieu 
and Mazarin, this was represented by Mademoiselle 
de Scudori, a name very glorious for a season, but which 
unfortunately did not, like that of Calprenede, continue to be 
such during the whole life-time of her who bore it. The old 
age of Mademoiselle de Scuderi was ignominiously treated 
by the pitiless Boileau ; and, reaching more than her nine- 
tieth year, she almast survived her only offspring, those of 
her [)en. In her youth, she had been the associate of th© 
Rambouillet circle, and caught perhaps in some measure from 
them what she gave back with interest, — a tone of perpetual 
affectation, and a pedantic gallantry, which could not withstand 
the first approach of ridicule. Her first romance was Ibrahim, 
published in 1G35; but the more celebrated were the Grand 
Cyrus and the Clelie. Each of these two romances is in ten 
volumes.* The persons chiefly connected with the Hotel 
Rambouillet sat for their pictures, as Persians or Babylonians, 
in Cyrus. Julie d'Angennes herself bore the name of Arte- 
nice, by which she was aflen^'ards distinguished among her 
friends ; and it is a remarkable instance not only of the popu- 
larity of these romances, but of the respectful sentiment, 
which, from the elevation and purity no one can deny them to 
exhibit, was always associated in the gravest persons with 
their fictions, that a prelate of eminent fame for eloquence, 
Flechier, in his funeral sermon on this lady, calls her "the 
incomparable Artenice." ' Such an allusion would appear to 
us misplaced ; but we may presume that it was not so thought. 
Scu(lcri*s romances seem to have been remarkably the favor- 
ites of the clergy: Huet, Mascaron, Grodeaj, as much as 
F16('hier, were her ardent admirers. " I find," says the second 
of these, one of the chief ornaments of the French pulpit, in 
writing to Mademoiselle de Scuderi, " so much in your worka 
calculated to reform the world, that, in the sermons I am now 

> Boutenrek, tI. 280. * Biogr. Uni?. ; Dunlop; Bontenrdc. 
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preparing for the court, you will often be on my table by the 
side of St. Augustin and St. Bernard." * In the writings of tliis 
lady, we see the last footstep of the old chivalrous romance. 
She, like Calprenede, had derived from this source the predo- 
minant characteristics of her personages, — an exalted gene- 
rosity, a disdain of all selfish considerations, a courage which 
attempts impossibilities and is rewarded by achieving them, 
a love outrageously hyperbolical in pretence, yet intrinsically 
without passion ; all, in short, that Cervantes has bestowed on 
Don Quixote. Love, however, or its counterfeit, gallantry, 
plays a still more leading part in the French romance than in 
its Castilian prototype ; the feats of heroes, though not less 
wonderful, are less prominent on the canvas; and a metaphy- 
sical pedantry replaces the pompous metaphors in which tho 
knight of sorrowful countenance had taken so much delight. 
The approbation of many persons, far superior judges to Don 
Quixote, makes it impossible to doubt that the romances of 
Calprenede and Scuderi were better than his library. But, 
as this is the least possible praise, it will certainly not tempt 
any one away from the rich and varied repast of fiction which 
the last and present century have spread before him. Made- 
moiselle de Scuderi has perverted history still more than Cal- 
prenede, and changed her Romans into languishing Parisians. 
It is not to be forgotten, that the taste of. her party, though it 
did not, properly speaking, infect Corneille, compelled him to 
weaken some of his tragedies. And this must be the justifi- 
cation of Boileau*3 cutting ridicule upon this truly estimable 
woman. She had certainly kept up a tone of severe and high 
morality, with which the aristocracy of Paris could ill dis- 
pense ; but it was one not difiicult to feign, and there might 
be Tartuffes of sentiment as well as of religion. Whatever 
is false in taste is apt to be allied to what is insincere in 
character. 

56. The Argenis of Barclay, a Son of the defender of royal 
Argenisdf authority against republican theories, is a Latin 
®*"^y* romance, superior perhaps to those after Cervantes, 
which the Spanish or French language could boast. It has 
indeed always been reckoned among political allegories. That 

1 Blogr. Unlr. Madanotudle de Souderi well, as appears by her epigram on her 

vaa not gifted by nature with beauty, or, own picture by Nanteuii : 

aa this Uographer more bluntly says, " Nanteuii en fiUmnt mon image, 
** 6tait d'une extreme laideur." She would A de son art dirin signal^ le pouTOir ; 
probably hara wished this to hare been Je haYs mes yeux dans mon miroir, 
otherwise, but oanried off the matter rezy Je les aim* daos ton oaTrafi.** 
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the state of France in the last years of Henry Til. is partially 
shadowed in it, can admit of no doubt : several characters are 
faintly veiled either by anagram or Greek translation of their 
names ; but wlictlier to avoid the insipidity of servile alle- 
gory, or to excite the i-eader by perplexity, Barclay has 
mingled so much of mere fiction with his story, that no 
attempts at a reguhir key to the whole work can be successful; 
nor in fact does tlie fuble of tliis romance run in any parallel 
stri'Hm witli real events. Hi^i object seems, in great measure, 
to have been the discussion of ])olitical questions in feigned 
dial();;ue. Hut, thou<;h in these we find no want of acuteness 
or goiid sense, they liave not at pixisent much novelty in our 
eyes ; and though the style is really pleasing, or, as some have 
judged, excellent,* and the incidents not ill contrived, it might 
be hard to go entiixily through a Latin romance of 700 pages, 
unless indeed we had no alternative given but the perusal of 
the similar works in Spanish or French. The Argenis was 
published at Rome in 1 G22 : some of the iMjrsonages introduced 
by Barclay am his own contemporaries ; a proof that he did 
not intend a strictly historical allegory of the events of the 
last age. The Kuphormio of the ssime author resem- lun eu- 
bles in some degree the Argenis; but, with less of P*»onnio. 
story and character, has a more direct reference to European 
politics. It contains much political disquisition ; and one 
whole book is employe<l in a description of the manners and 
laws of different countries, with no disguise of names. 

57. Campanella gave a loose to his fanciful humor in a 
fiction, entitled The City of the Sun, published at c„npn„^ 
Fi-ankfort in 1G23, in imitation, perhaps, of the U'm city 
Utopia. The City of the Sun is supposed to stand **''**•**'"• 
u|>on a mountain situated in Ceylon, under the equator. A 
community of goods and women is established in this repub- 
lic, the principal magistrate of which is styled Sun, and is 
elected after a strict examination in all kinds of science. 
Campanella has brought in so much of his own philosophical 
system, tliat we may presume that to have been the object of 
this romance. The Solars, he tells us, abstained at firet from 
flesh, because they thought it cruel to kill animals. ** But 

> Cok^iiilxv hiu pronnunred an ardent fiEitinity b more that of Pefronins Arbiter : 

an«l rather exceiwiTe eulogy on the Ian- but I am not well enough nequalntad 

gwiRe of the Argenb, preferring it to that with that writer to iipmk ccnlldent!/. 

of Utry or Taritus. Coleridge** KemaiM, The name obwrratloa laemi applkabii » 

▼ol. i. p. 257. I rannot by any means go the Eupbormio. 
tbitf length: it baa atruck om that tba 
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aftei'wards considering that it would be equally cruel to kill 
plants, which are no less endowed with sensation, so that thej 
must perish by famine, they understood that ignoble things 
were created for the use of nobler things, and now eat all 
things without scruple." Another Latin romance had some 
celebrity in its day, the Monarchia Solipsorum, a satire on the 
Jesuits in the fictitious name of Lucius Cornelius Europcus. 
It has been ascribed to more than one person : the probable 
author is one Scotti, wlio had himself belonged to the order.* 
This book did not seem to me in the least interesting : if it is 
80 in any degree, it must be not as mere fiction, but as a 
revelation of secrets. 

58. It is not so much an extraordinary as an unfortunate 
Pew books deficiency in our own literary annals, that England 
of fiction in should havc been destitute of the comic romance, or 

* ° ' that derived from real life, in this period ; since in 
fact we may say the same, as has been seen, of France. The 
picaresque novels of Spain were thought well woitliy of trans- 
lation ; but it occurred to no one, or no one had the gift 
of genius, to shift the scene, and imitate their delineation of 
native manners. Of how much value would have been a 
genuine English novel, the mirror of actual life in the various 
ranks of society, written under Elizabeth or under the Stuarts! 
We should liave seen, if the execution liad not been very 
coarse, and the delineation absolutely confined to low charac- 
ters, the social habits of our forefathers better than by all our 
other sources of that knowledge, — the plays, the letters, the 
traditions and anecdotes, the pictures or buildings, of the time. 
Notwithstanding the interest which all profess to take in the 
history of manners, our notions of them are generally meagre 
and imperfect; and hence modern works of fiction are but 
crude and inaccurate designs when they endeavor to re*present 
the living England of two centuries since. Even Scott, who 
had a fine instinctive perception of truth and nature, and 
who had read much, does not appear to have seized the 
genuine tone of conversation, and to have been a little misled 
by the style of Shakspeare. This is rather elaborate and 
removed from vulgar use by a sort of archaism in phrase^ 
and by a pointed turn in the dialogue, adapted to theatrical 
utterance, but wanting the ease of ordinary speech. 

59. I can only produce two books by English authors, in 

1 Blogr UnlT., arts. " Soottt and Tnchofbr ; " Nkoron, toU. zzzt. and xxxiz. 
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this fii-st part of the seventeenth century, which fall properly 
under the class of novels or iximances ; and, of these, 
one is written in Latin. This is the Mundus Alter Alter et 
ct Idem of Bishop Hall, «n imitation of the latter \^ *»' 
and weaker volumes of Rabelais. A country in 
Terra Australis is divided into four regions, — Crapulia, Vira- 
ginia, Moronea, and Lavernia, Maps of the whole land and 
of particular regions are given ; and the nature of the satire, 
not much of which has any especial reference to England, 
may easily be collected. It is not a very successful effort. 

GO. Another prelate, or one who became such, Francia 
Godwin, was the author of a much more curious ooawin'i 
Btory. It is called the Man in the Moon, and relates Journey to 
the journey of one Domingo Gonzalez to that planet. * ^'^ 
Tills was written by Godwin, according to Antony Wood, 
while he was a student at Oxfoixl.* By some internal proofs, 
it must have been later than 1599, and before the death of 
Klizaberh in 1G03. But it was not published till 1638. It 
was translated into French, and became the model of Cy- 
rano de Bergerac, as he was of Swifl. Godwin himself 
had no prototype, as far as I know, but Lucian. He resem- 
bles those writers in the natural and veracious tone of his 
lies. The fiction is rather ingenious and amusing throughout ; 
but the moit remarkable part is the happy conjectures, if wo 
must say no more, of his philosophy. Not only does the 
writer declare positively for the Copernican system, which 
was uncommon at that time, but he has surprisingly under- 
stood the principle of gravitation ; it being distinctly sup(K)sed 
that the earth's attraction diminishes with the distance. Nor 
b the following passage less curious: "I must let you under- 
stand that the globe of the moon is not altogether destitute 
of an attractive power ; but it is far weaker than that of the 
earth : as if a man do but spring upwards with all hi?, force, 
as dancers do when they show their activity by capering, ho 
shall be able to mount fifly or sixty feet high, and then he ia 
quite Ixjyond all attraction of the moon." By this device, 
Gonzalez returns from his sojourn in the latter, though it 
required a more complex one to bring him thither. "The 
moon," he observes, " is covered with a sea, except the parts 

1 Athena Oxonienaes, rol. il. col. 65S. work, aod taken Domfnie OonaUes fbr tilt 
It H remarkable th^t Mr. Dunlop has real author. Ilist. of yiottoOf Ul. 8M 
been ^norAot of Oodvrin^s claim to thi« 
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which seem somewhat darker to us, and are diy land." A 
contrary hypothesis came aflervvards to prevail ; but we must 
not expect every thing from our ingenious young student. 

61. Though I can mention nothing else in English which 
noweU'8 comes exactly within our notions of a romance, we 
Dodooa's may advert to the Dodona*s Grove of James Howell. 

rove. rpj^j^ jg ^ strange allegory, witliout any ingenuity in 
maintaining the analogy between the outer and inner story, 
which alone can give a reader any pleasure in allegorical 
writing. The subject is the state of Europe, especially of 
England, about 1640, under the guise of animated trees in a 
forest. The style is like the following : '' The next morning 
the royal olives sent some prime elms to attend Prince Roco- 
lino in quality of officers of state ; and, a little after, he was 
brought to the royal palace in the same state Elaiana*s kings 
use to be attended the day of their coronation." The contri- 
vance is all along so clumsy and unintelligible, the invention 
80 poor and absurd, the story, if story there be, so dull an 
echo of well-known events, that it is impossible to reckon 
Dodona's Grove any thing but an entire failure. Howell has 
no wit ; but he has abundance of conceits, flat and common- 
place enough. With all this, he was a man of some sense and 
observation. His letters are entertaining ; but they scarcely 
deserve consideration in this volume. 

62. It is very possible that some small works belonging to 
Adrenturas ^^*^ extensive class have been omitted, which my 
ofB&ron readers, or myself on second consideration, might 

e lenes . ^^^^^ j^^^ unwortliy of noticc. It is also one so mis- 
cellaneous, that we might fairly doubt as to some which have 
a certain claim to be admitted into it. Such are the Adven- 
tures of the Baron de Fajneste, by the famous Agrippa d'Au- 
bign6 (whose autobiography, by the way, has at least the 
liveliness of fiction) ; a singular book, written in dialogue, 
where an imaginary Gascon baron recounts his tales of the 
camp and the court. He is made to speak a patois not quite 
easy for us to understand, and not perliaps worth the while ; 
but it seems to contain much that illustrates the state of 
France about the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
Much in this book is satirical ; and the satire falls on the 
Catholics, whom Faeneste, a mere foolish gentleman of Gas* 
cony, is made to defend against an acute Huguenot. 
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CHAPTER VUL 

DISTORT OF UATHEMATICAL AND PUTSICAL 8CIJSNCX FROM 1000 TO IQbli. 



Section L 

loTcntion of Lognrithmff by Napier — New Qeometrf of Kepler and CaTHlien <- 
Aljpi'bra — Harriott — Dencartw — ARtmnony — Kepler — Galileo — C'opemican 8ja- 
teni bc}(inM to prerail — Cartesian Theory of the World — Meehanical DUcoTerMl 
of Galileo — Deacartea — II> droatotica — Optka. 

1. In the last part of this work, we have followed the pro- 
greSvS of mathematical and physical knowledge down ^ 

to the close of the sixteenth century. The ancient ^ienceio 
ceometers had done so much in their own province **xteenth 

/» !• 1 /. 1 i> I n ' ^ century. 

of nnes and figures, tliat little more of im|)ortance 
could he effected, except by new methods extending the limits 
of the science, or derived from some other source of invention. 
Algebra had yielded a more abundant harvest to the genius 
of the sixteenth century ; yet something here seemed to be 
wanting to give that science a cliaracter of utility and refer- 
ence to general truth ; nor had the formulae of letters and 
radical signs that perceptible beauty which often wins us to 
delight in geometricid theorems of as little aj)parent usefulness 
in tiieir results. Meanwhile, the primary laws, to which all 
mathematical rea^^onings in their relation to physical truths 
must be accommodated, lay hidden, or were erroneously ron- 
cei\ed; and none of these latter sciences, with the exception 
of astronomy, were beyond their mere infancy, either as to 
observation or theory.* 

2. Astronomy, cultivated in the latter part of the sixteenth 
centuiy with much industry and success, was repressed, among 
other more insuperable obstacles, by the laborious calcula- 

> In thh chapter my obllgationa to Ilistoiro dea l^Iath^matiquea, %hich moat 
Montticia are no namerona. that I ahall be undenitood to be my principal autliorl- 
•nldmn make particular referencea to hia ty aa to/acU, 
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tions that it required. The tngonoraetrical tables of sIik^, 
Tedious- tangents, and secants, if they were to produce any 
newofcai- tolerable accuracy in astronomical observation, must 
oaa. j^g computed to six or seven places of decimals, upon 
which the regular processes of multiplication and division 
were perpetually to be employed. The consumption of timo 
as well as risk of error which this occasioned was a serious 
evil to the practical astronomer. 

3. John Napier, laird of Merchiston, after several attempts 
Napier> in- *^ diminish this labor by devices of his invention, 
Tentioj of was happy enough to discover his famous method of 
®*^*" ^' logarithms. This he first published at Edinburgh 
in 1G14, with the title, Mirifi^i Logarithmorum Canonis De- 
scriptio, seu Arithmeticarum Supputationum Mirabilis Abbre- 
viatio. He died in 1G18; and, in a posthumous edition 
entitled Mirifici Logarithmorum Canonis Constructio, 1619, 
the method of construction, which had been at first withheld, 
is given ; and the system itself, in consequence, perhaps, of the 
suggestion of his friend Briggs, underwent some change. 

4. The invention of logarithms is one of the rarest in- 
Their stanccs of sagacity in the history of mankind ; and 
nature. [^ \^^ been justly noticed as remarkable, that it 
issued complete from the mind of its author, and has not 
received any improvement since his time. It is hardly neces- 
sary to Sciy that logarithms are a series of numbers, arranged 
in tables parallel to the series of natural numbers, and of 
such a construction, that, by adding the logarithms of two 
of the latter, we obtain the logarithm of their product; by 
subtracting the logarithm of one number from that of another, 
we obtain that of their quotient. The longest processes, 
therefore, of multiplication and division are spared, and re- 
duced to one of mere addition or subtraction. 

5. It has been supposed, that an arithmetical fact, said to 
^ , be mentioned by Archimedes, and which is certainly 

Property of . - . •; i p , /-, • 

number! pomted out \n the work or an early German writer, 
bystlfeuos. ^^*^bael Stifelius, put Napier in the right course for 
this invention. It will at least serve to illustrate 
the principle of logarithms. Stifelius shows, that, if in a geo 
metrical progression we add the indices of any terms in tiie 
series, we shall obtain the index of the products of those 
terms. Thus, if we compare the geometrical progression, 
1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, with the arithmetical one which numbers 
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the powers of the common ratio, namely, 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
we see that by adding two terms of the latter progression, as 
2 and 3, to which 4 and 8 con*espoiid in the geometrical 
series, we obtain 5, to which 32, the product of 4 by 8, cor« 
res|)onds; and the quotient would be obtiiined in a similar 
manner. But though this, which becomes self-evident when 
algebmical expressions are em[>l()Yed for the teims of a series, 
seemed at the time rather a curious property of numbers in 
geometrical progt*ession, it was of little value in facilitating 
calculation. 

6. If Napier had simply considered numbers in themselves 
as rejMjtitions of unity, which is their only intelligi- Extended 
ble definition, it does not seem that he could ever ^ magni 
have carried this observation upon progressive series 
any farther. Numerically understood, the terms of a geome- 
trical progression proceed per saUum ; and, in the series 2, 4, 
8, 1 0, it is as unmeaning to say that 3, 5, G, 7, 9, in any })05- 
sible sense, have a place, or can be introduced to any purpose, 
as tliat J, |, J, i^j, or other fnictions, are true numbers at alU 
The ciise, however, is widely different when we use numbers 
as merely the signs of something capable of continuous incre:vse 
or decrease ; of space, of duration, of velocity. These are, for 
our convenience, divided by arbitrary intervals, to which the 
numerical unit is made to correspond. But, as these intervals 
ai*e indefinitely divisible, the unit is sup)>osed capable of divi- 
sion into fractional parts, each of them a representation of the 
ratio which a portion of the intervtU bears to the whole. And 
thus also we must see, that, as fractions of the unit bear a 
relation to uniform quantity, so all the integnd numbers which 
do not enter into the terms of a geometrical progression cor- 
respond to certain portions of variable quantity. If a body 
falling down an inclined plane acquires a velocity at one point 
which would carry it through two feet in a second, and at 

* Few bookii of arlthmetie, or eren »lg»- cant, Mre firaeUotMii, ease quidim uni »» 

bra. draw the reader's attenUoa at the nulli quasi intenuedioe*. Sei adJo, quo 

out(N»t to this essential distinction between j^m transitur «i *^^' yevitq» llwipoo- 

discrete and continuous quantity, which ^^^^ onim non de quot, sed de qnantr 

is almost sure to be overlooked in all their Pemnet igitur n*^ respoa«io propria lo 

subsequent reasonings. Uallis has done quendo. non Urn ad quantiUtnm di-wre- 

it properly: after staUng very clearly tarn, sen numerum. -iuam ad .H»ntinuam, 

that there are no proper numbers but ppout bora supnonitur esse quid continu- 

intcgen, he meets the ob^wtion, that frac- „„ ,„ partes dlri^iuISe, quamris quidein 

Uons are called intermediate numbers, harum narUuiP ad totum raUo nunierii 

•'Concedoquidem sic responded posse; expnmatur. " - ai».Usi« Ualrerwdk, c. i 
•onoedo edam nomeros quoe fnetoe ▼<► 
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a lower point one which would carry it through four feet in the 
same time, tliere must, by the nature of a continually accele- 
rated motion, be some point between these where the velocitj 
might be represented by the number three. Hence, wherever 
the numbers of a common geometrical series, like 2, 4. 8, 16, 
represent velocities at certain intervals, the intermediate num- 
bei*s will represent velocities at intermediate intervals ; and 
thus it may be said, that all numbere are terms of a geometri- 
cal progression, but one which should always be considered as 
what it is, — a progression of continuous, not discrete quan- 
tity, aipable of being indicated by number, but not number 
itself. 

7. It was a necessary consequence, that, if all nunibera 
By Napier ^^"^^ ^ treated as terms of a progression, and if 

their indices could be found like those of an ordinary 
series, the method of finding products of terms by addition of 
indices would be univereal. The means that Napier adopted 
for this purpose were surprisingly ingenious; but it would be 
difficult to make them clear to those who are likely to require 
it, especially without tiie use of lines. It may suffice to say 
that his process was laborious in the higliest degree, consisting 
of the interpolation of 0,931,472 mean proportionals between 
1 and 2, and repeating a similar and still more tedious opera- 
tion for all prime numbers. The logarithms of other numbers 
were easily obtained, according to the fundjunental principle 
of the invention, by adding their factors. Logarithms appear 
to have been so called because they aie the sum of these 
mean ratios, Xdyuv LfKOfidg' 

8. In the original tables of Napier, the logarithm of 10 
Tabiejiof ^^^ 2.8025850. In those published afterwards 
Napierand (IG18), ho changed this for 1.0000000; making, of 
^'^^' course, that of 100, 2.0000000, and so forth. This 
construction has been followed since ; but those of the first 
method are not wholly neglected : they are called hyperlK)licaI 
logjirithms from expressing a property of that curve. Napier 
found a coadjutor well worthy of him in Henry Briggs, pro- 
fessor of geometry at Gresham College. It is uncertain from 
which of them the change in the form of logarithms pro- 
ceeded. Bnggs, in 1618, published a table of logarithms up 
to 1,000, calculated by himself. This was followed in 1624 
by his greater work, Arithmetica Logarithmica, containing 
the logai'ithms of all natural numbers as high as 20,000, aiid 
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again from 90,000 to 100,000. These are calculated to four- 
teen places of decimals ; thus reducing the error, wiiich, 
strictly speaking, must always exist from the principle of 
log2irithmical construction, to an almost infinitesimal fraction. 
He had designed to publish a second table, with the loga- 
rithms of sines and tangents to the 100th part of a degree. 
This he left in a considerably advanced state; and it was 
publi.slied by Gellibrand in 1G33. Gunter had, as early as 
1G2(), given the logaritlims of sines and tangents on the sexa- 
gesimal scale, as far as seven decimals. Vlacq, a Dutch 
bookseller, printed in 1028 a translation of Briggs*s Arith- 
metics Logarithmica, filling up the interval from 20,000 to 
90,()()(), with logarithms calculated to eleven decimals. He 
published also, in 1033, his Trigonometrica Artificialis ; the 
most usefid work, perhaps, that had apf>eared, as it incorpo- 
rated the labor.-* of Briggs and Gellibrand. Kepler came like 
a muster to the subject ; and, observing that some foreign 
mathematicians disliked the theory u{)on which Napier had 
explained the nature of logarithms, as not rigidly geometrical, 
gave one of his own, to which they could not object. But it 
may j)robably be said, that the very novelty to which the 
disciples of the ancient geometry wero averse, the introduc- 
tion of the notion of velocity into mathematical reasoning, 
was that which linked the abstract science of quantity with 
naturo, and prepared the way for that expansive theory of 
infinites, which bears at once upon the subtlest truths that 
can exercise the understanding, and the most evident that can 
fall under the senses. 

9. It was, indeed, at this time that the modem geometry, 
which, if it deviates something from the clearness Kapler's 
and precision of the ancient, has incomparably the iH>\»gw>. 
advant4ige over it in its reach of application, took its °**'^' 
rise. Kepler was the man that led the way. He published 
in IGl') his Nova Stereometria Doliorum, a treatise on the 
capac'ity of casks. In this he considers the various solids 
which may be formed by the revolution of a segment of a 
conic section round a line which is not its axis ; a condition 
not unfrequent in the form of a cask. Many of the problems 
which he starts he is unable to solve. But what is most 
remarkable in this treatise is, that he here suggests the bold 
idea, that a circle may be deemed to be com[)osed of an infi- 
nite number of triangles, having their bases iu their circuiiH 
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fcrence, and their common apex in the centre ; a cone, in like 
manner, of infinite pyramids, and a cylinder of infinite prisms.* 
Tlie ancients liad sliown, as is well known, that a polygon 
inscribed in a circle, and another described about it, may, by 
continual bisection of their sides, be made to approach nearer 
to each other than by any assignable difference. The circle 
itself lay, of coui-se, between them. Euclid contents himself 
with saying, that the circle is gi*eater than any polygon that 
can be inscribed in it, and less than any polygon that can be 
described about it. The method by which tliey approximated 
to the curve space by continual increase or diminution of the 
rectilineal figure was called exhaustion; and the space itself 
is pi-operly called by later geometers the limit. As curvili- 
neal and rectilineal spaces cannot possibly be compared by 
means of superposition, or by showing that their several con- 
stituent portions could be made to coincide, it had long been 
acknowledged by the best geometei-s impossible to quadrate 
by a diixict process any curve surface. But Archimedes had 
found, as to the parabola, that there was a rectilineal space, 
of whicli he could indirectly demonstrate that it was equal, 
that is, could not be unequal, to the curve itself. 

10. In tliis state of the general problem, the ancient 
ite differ- mctliods of indefinite approximation having prepared 
encefrom the Way, Kcplcr came to his solution of questions 
the anc nt. ^y|jj^|j regarded the capacity of vessels. According 
to Fabroni, he supposed solids to consist of an infinite number 
of surfaces, sui*fjices of an infinity of lines, lines of infinite 
f)oint8.* If this be strictly true, he must have lefl little, in 
[»oint of invention, for Cavalieri. So long as geometry is 
employed as a method of logic, an exercise of the under- 
standing on those modifications of quantity which the imagi- 
nation cannot grasp, such as points, lines, infinites, it must 
appear almost an offensive absui*dity to speak of a circle as a 
polygon with an infinite number of sides. But when it 
l>ecomes the handmaid of practical art, or even of physical 
Fcience, there can be no other objection than always arises 
from incongniity and incorrectness of language. It has been 

1 Fabroni, Vitn Italorum, I. 272. antiquarum demonfftratioiiiiin rircnitut 

- '^ Idem quoqne tmlida cogitarlt ex ac methodus inter m coinparandi flguraa 

inflnito numero superficieruni exiaterc, circuraMrlptos et inncriptas iis planis sat 

vuperficicfl autem ex linvls inflniti.^, ac solidi*, quie mcnsaranda cMent, ita d^ 

lint'lM ex {Dflnitb punrtLs. 0><tcndit ip.«e clinarentur.'^ — Vabroni, Vit» Italoniiii, 

quantum ca ratione brerior fieri via powit i. 272. 
aid vera quaedam captu difflciliora, cum 
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found possible to avoid the expressions attributed to Kepler ; 
but they seem to denote, in fact, notliing more than those of 
Euclid or Archimedes, — that the difference between a mag- 
nitude and its limit may be regularly diminished, till, without 
strictly vanishing, it becomes less than any assignable quantity, 
and may consequently be disregarded in reasoning upon 
actual bodies. 

1 1 . Galileo, says Fabroni, trod in the steps of Kepler, and 
in his first dialogue on mechanics, when treating of Adoptei bj 
a cylinder cut out of an hemisphere, became con- o*"*«*> 
versnnl witli indivisibles (familiarem habere ccepit cum indi- 
visihilibus usum). But in that dialogue he confused the 
metaphysical notions of divisible quantity, supposing it to be 
composed of unextcnded indivisibles ; and, not venturing to 
affirm that infinites could be equal or unequal to one another, 
he preferred to say that words denoting equality or excess 
could only be used as to finite quantities. In his fourth dia- 
logue, on the centre of gravity, he comes back to the exhaus- 
tive method of Archimedes.^ 

12. Cavalieri, pi-ofcssor of mathematics at Bologna, the 
generally reputed father of the new geometry, though Extended 
Kepler seems to have so gi'catly anticipated him, by cara- 
had completed his Method of Indivisibles in 1G2G. "*'** 
The book was not published till 1G35. His leading principle 
is, that solids are composed of an infmite number of surfaces 
placed one above another as their indivisible elements. Sur- 
faces are formed in like manner by lines, and lines by points. 
This, however, he asserts with some excuse and explanation ; 
declaring that he does not use the words so strictly as to have 
it supposed that divisible quantities truly and literally consist 
of indivisibles, but that the ratio of solids is the same as tliat 
of an infinite number of surfaces, and the ratio of surfaces 
the same as that of an infinite number of lines; and, to put 
an end to cavil, he demonstrated that the same consequences 
would follow, if a method should be adopted, borrowing nothing 
from the consideration of indivisibles.' This explanation 

* Fabroni. ViUp Italomm. Inflnitarum Ilrtearam : deniqne at omnia, 

' '*Non eo rfgore a w Tore* adhlberi, quie contra dJci poternnt, in mdice pm* 

ac ri UiriJur quantitaten Ter6 ac propri6 ciUvrct, dvmonPtniTit, eofdcni onmino 

ex indivixibilibus exiKterent ; rcrunita- con-^-cutiones erui, id mcthodi nut n^ 

men id Mbi duntaxat Telle, ut proportio tione« ndhiborpntur omnino diremp, qnm 

•otidonim eadvm vfmt ac ratio nuperfl- nihil nb iodivisiibilium conjsidcratione pao> 

cienini omniam numero inflnitaruiu, et detent." — Vabroni. 

pioporUo fuperficiemm aadeni ae ilia '* 11 n'cit ancun eaa Cmh la feomatrii 
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I 
seems to have been given after his method had been attacked 

by Guldin in 1640. 

13. It was a main object of Cavalieri's geometry to demon- 
AppMedto s^^^ *'^® proportions of different solids. This is 
thenitioa partly donc by Euclid, but generally in an indirect 
o aohda. manner. A cone, according to Cavalieri, is com- 
posed of an infinite number of circles decreasing from the 
base to the summit ; a cylinder, of an infinite number of equal 
circles. He seeks, therefore, the ratio of the sum of all the 
former to that of all the latter. The method of summing an 
infinite series of terms in arithmeticid progression was already 
known. The diameters of the circles in the cone decreasing 
uniformly were in arithmetical progression, and the circles 
would be as their squares. He found, that, when the number 
of terms is infinitely great, the sum of all the squares de- 
scribed on lines in aritlimetical progression is exactly one- 
third of the greatest square multiplied by the number of 
terms. Hence the cone is one-third of a cylinder of the same 
base and altitude ; and similar proof may be given as to the 
ratios of other solids. 

14. This bolder geometry was now very generally applied 
Problem of in difficult investigations. A proof was given in the 
thecycioia. celebrated problems relative to the cycloid, which 
served as a test of skill to the mathematicians of that age. 
The cycloid is the curve described by a point in a circle, while 
it makes one revolution along an horizontal base, as in the 
case of a carriage-wheel. It was far more difficult to deter- 
mine its area. It was at first taken for the segment of a cir- 
cle. Galileo considei'ed it, but with no success. Mersenne, 
who was also iinequal to the problem, suggested it to a very 
good geometer, Roberval, who after some years, in 1634, de- 
monstrated that the area of the cycloid is equal to thrice the 
area of the generating circle. Mereenne communicated this 
discovery to Descartes, who, treating the matter as easy, sent 
a short demonstration of his own. On Roberval's intimating 
that he had been aided by a knowledge of the solution, Des- 
cartes found out the tangents of the curve, and challenged 
Roberval and Fermat to do the same. Fermat succeeded in 

des IndiTMbles, qu'on ne puisw fiicile- la gfom^trie; et loia de conduire 4 Ter- 

ment r^duire i la forme anrienne de n>ur, cette m^thode, au contraire, a it6 

demonstration. Ainsi, c^est s'arrdter 4 utile pour atteindre di den reriUiii qnl 

r6corce que de chicaner 8ur 1e mot d'in- avoient ^happe judqu'alora aux efforts 

dlTiflibles. II est impropre fd Ton Teut, dee goom&tred.' — Montucla, Tol. ii. p. 89. 
maia il n^en rteulte aueua danger pour 
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this ; but Roberval could not achieve the problem, in which 
Galileo also and Cavalieri failed, though it seems to have 
been solved aflei-wards by Viviani. *'Such," says Montucla^ 
'*was the superiority of Descartes over all the geometers of 
his age, that questions which most perplexed them cost him 
but an ordinary degree of attention." In tliis problem of the 
tangents (and it might not perhaps have been worth while to 
mention it otherwise in so brief a sketch), Descartes made use 
of the principle introduced by Kepler, considering the curve 
as a polygon of an infinite number of sides, so that an infinite- 
ly small arc is equal to its chord. The cycloid has been 
called by Montucla the Helen of geometers. This beauty was 
at least the cause of war, and produced a long controversy. 
The Italians claim the original invention as their own ; but 
Montucla seems to have vindicated the right of France to 
every solution important in geometry. Nor were the friends 
of Roberval and Fermat disposed to acknowledge so much 
of the exclusive riglit of Descartes as was challenged by 
his disciples. Pascal, in his history of the cycloid, enters 
the lists on the side of Roberval. This was not published 
tm 1658. 

15. Without dwelling more minutely on geometrical trea- 
tises of less importance, though in themselves valua- Pngnmoi 
ble, such as that of Gregory St. Vincent in 1G47, or Algebra. 
the Cyclometricus of Willebrod Snell in 1621, we come to the* 
progress of analysis during this period. The works of Vieta, 
it may be observed, were chiefly published after the year 
1600. They lefl, as must be admitted, not much in principle 
for the more splendid generalizations of Harriott and Des- 
cartes. It is not unlikely that the mere employment of a 
more perfect notation would have led the acute mind of Vieta 
to truths which seem to us who are acquainted with them but 
a little beyond what he discovered. 

16. Briggs, in his Arithmetica Logarithmica, was the first 
who clearly showed what is called the Binomial Brigpi; 
Theorem, or a compendious method of involution, by oinmi. 
means of the necessary order of co-eflicients in the successive 
powers of a binomial quantity. Cardan had partially, and 
Vieta more clearly, seen this ; nor, as far as his notation went, 
was it likely to escape the profound mind of the latter. 
Albert Girard, a Dutchman, in his Invention Nouvelle en 
Algebre, 1629, conceived a better notion of negative rootii 

VOL. in. 2S 
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than his predecessors. Even Vieta had not paid attention to 
them in any solution. Girard, however, not only assigns their 
form, and shows that, in a certain class of cubic equations, 
there must always be one or two of this description, but uses 
this remarkable expression : " A negative solution means in 
geometry that the minus recedes as the phis advances." ^ It 
seems manifest, that, till some such idea suggested itself to the 
minds of analysts, the consideration of negative roots, though 
they could not possibly avoid perceiving their existence^ would 
merely have confused their solutions. It cannot, therefore, be 
surprising that not only Cardan and Vieta, but Harriott him- 
self, should have paid little attention to them. 

17. Harriott, the companion of Sir Walter Raleigh in Vir- 
jj^^^^^^ ginia, and the friend of the Earl of Northumberland, 

in whose house he spent the latter part of his life, 
was destined to make the last great discovery in the pure sci- 
ence of algebra. Though he is mentioned here after Girard, 
since the Artis Analytics Praxis was not published till 1631, 
this was ten years after the author's death. Harriott amved 
at a complete theory of the genesis of equations, which Car- 
dan and Vieta had but partially conceived. By bringing all 
the terms on one side, so as to make them equal to zero, he 
found out that every unknown (piantity in an equation lias as 
many values as the index of its powers in the first term 
denotes ; and that these values, in a necessary sequence of 
combinations, fonn the co-efficients of the succeeding tenrns 
into which the decreasing powei*s of the unknown quantity 
enter, as they do also, by their united product, the last or 
known term of the equation. This discovery facilitated the 
solution of equations by the necessary composition of their 
terms which it displayed. It was evident, for example, that 
each integral root of an equation must be a factor, and conse- 
quently a divisor, of the last term.^ • 

18. Harriott introduced the use of small letters instead of 
capitals in algebra ; he employed vowels for unknown, conso- 
nants for known quantities, and joined them to express their 

1 " La solution par moins s'explique en work cannot be radd to hare Ruppretwed or 

gdomitrie en r^trogradant. et le moins extenuated the nierita of Vieta, or to liavo 

recule oil le plus avance.*' — Montucla, claimed any thing for Harriott but whal 

p. 112. he in allowed to have defterved. Montucla 

' Harriott's book is a thin folio of a jufitly observes, that Harriott very rarelf 

hundred and eighty pages, with ver) little makes an equation equal to zero, by briog- 

bcsides examples ; for his principles are lug all the quontitiai to one aid* of thm 

ihortly and obscurely laid down. >nio- equation, 
orer is the author of the prefaoo to this 
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product^ There is certainly not much in this ; but its evi- 
dent convenience renders it wonderful that it should have 
been reserved for so late an era. Wallis, in his History of 
Algebra, ascribes to Harriott a long list of discoveries, which 
have been reclaimed for Cardan and Vieta, the great found- 
ers of the higher algebra, by Ck)ssali and Montuda.* The 
latter of these writers has been charged, even by foreigners, 
with similar injustice towards our countryman ; and that he 
has been provoked by what he thouglit the unfairness of 
Wallis to something like a depreciation of Harriott, seems as 
clear as that he has himself robbed Cardan of part of his due 
credit in swelling the account of Vieta's discoveries. From 
the general integrity, however, of Montucla's writings, I am 
much inclined to acquit him of any wilful partiality. 

19. Harriott had shown what were the hidden laws of 
algebra, as the science of symbolical notation. But 
one man, the pride of France and wonder of his 
contemporaries, was destined to flash light upon the labors of 
the analyst, and to point out what those symbols, so darkly 
and painfully traced, and resulting commonly in irrational or 
even impossible forms, might represent and explain. The ' 
use of numbers, or of letters denoting numbers, for lines and 
rectangles capable of division into aliquot parts, had long 
been too obvious to be overlooked, and is only a compendioua 
abbreviation of geometrical proof. The next step made was 
the perceiving that irrational numbers, as they are called, 
represent incommensurable quantities; that is, if unity be 
taken for the side of a square, the square-root of two will 
represent its diagonal. Gradually, the application of nume- 
rical and algebraical calculation to the solution of problems 
respecting magnitude became more frequent and refined.'* It 
is certain, however, that no one before Descartes had 
employed algebraic formulae in the construction of curves; 
that is, had taught the inverse process, not only how to ex- 
press diagrams by algebra, but how to turn algebra into 
diagrams. The ancient geometers, he observes, were scrupu- 
lous about using the language of arithmetic in geometry, 

I Oughtred, <n his Clfiris Mathematica, dL^corered late. Ther are, howerer, gjifma 

pablbhed in 1631, abbreriated the rules aim) by Harriott. U'allMi Algebra. 

of Vkta, though he 8tiU UKed capital let- > These may be found in the artiel* 

ters. lie aim gare succinctly the praxis " Harriott '^ of the Biographla Britannic*. 

of algebra, or the elementairy rules we Wallis. howerer. does not suppress tho 

find in our common books, which, though honor due to Vieta quite as mueh m Ii 

what are now first learned, were, froiai intimated by Montocla. 

tbo slnfular eotiiao of algebraical history, • See not* in toI. U. p. 816 
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which could only proceed from their not perceiving the 
relation between the two ; and this has produced a great deal 
of obscurity aud embari'assment in some of their demonstra- 
tions.^ 

20. The principle which Descartes establishes is, tliat 

every cui-ve of those wliich are called geometrical 
eaUon of has its fundamental equation expressing the con$:tant 
•igebra to relation between the absciss and the ordinate. TIius 

the rectangle under the abscisses of a diameter of the 
circle is equal to the square of the ordinate ; and the other 
conic sections, as well as higher curves, have each their 
leading property, whi(!h determines their nature, aud shows 
how they may be generated. A simple equation can only ex- 
press the relation of straight lines : the solutions of a quadratic 
must be found in one of tlie four conic sections, and the 
higher powers of an unknown quantity lead to curves of a 
superior order. The beautiful and extensive theory deve- 
loped by Descartes in this short treatise displays a most 
consummate felicity of genius. That such a man, endowed 
with faculties so original, should have encroached on tlie just 
rights of others, is what we can only believe with reluctance. 

21. It must, however, be owned, that, independently of 

the suspicions of an unacknowledged appropriation 
pCSarism of what others liad thought before him, which unfbr- 
Siott.^^*^ tunately hang over all the writings of Descartes, he 

has taken to himself the whole theory of Harriott 
on the nature of equations, in a manner which, if it is not a 
remarkable case of simultaneous invention, can only be reck- 
oned a very unwarrantable plagiarism. For not only he does 
not name Harriott, but he evidently introduces the subject as 
an important discovery of his own, and, in one of his letters, 
asserts his originality in the most positive language.' Still 

* (Euvres de Deeeartes, y. 823. Je le d6tennin« g6n6nlemen ten toatet 

* **TRnt 8'en fiiutqueleschoflesquej-ai Equations, au lieu que lui n'en ayaai 
Writes puisaent hire ais^ment tiroes de donii6 que quelqaes exemples partica- 
Viete, qu'aa contraire ce qui est cau^e lien, dont il tail toutcibis si grand ^tat 
que mon traits est difiBcile 4 entendre, qn'il a youIu conclure son line par U, il 
e*e8t que J'ai t^eh^ k. n'y rien mettre que a montr6 quMl ne le pouroit d^tenniner 
ee que J'ai enl n'aToir point €t6 su ni par en general. Et ainsi j'ai commein.6 o^ 
lui ni par aaeun autre ; comme on pent il &T<At achey6, ce que j'ai fait toutefols 
▼oir si on conf^re ce que J^al terit dn sans y penser; ear J^id plus feuilletA 
nombre des rarines qui sont en chaque Vi^te dcpuis que J^ai re^n yotre demi^rt 
^nation, dans la page 872, qui est Ten- que je n^ayou jamais fidt auparayant, 
droit oik je commence 4 donner les r^les Tayant trouy^ ici par hasard en^ lea 
de mon algibre, ayec ce que Vi6te en 4 mains d'un de mes amis ; et entie nous, jt 
Aerit tout 4 la fin de son liyre, De Bmen- ne tronye pas qn'il en ait tant su aot 
datloiM JBqmttonmn ; oar on yam qua > pcnaois, Donobetani qull f&i tort W 
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it 18 quite possible, that, prepared as the way had been by 
Vieta, and gifted as Descartes was with a wonderfully intui- 
tive acuteness in all mathematical reasoning, he may in this, 
as in other instances, have divined tlie whole theory by him- 
self. Montucla extols the algebra of Descartes, that is, so 
much of it as can be fairly claimed for him without any pre- 
cursor, very liighly ; and ?ome of his inventions in the treat- 
ment of equations have long been current in books on that 
science. lie was the first who showed what were called 
impossible or imaginary roots, though he never assigns them, 
deeming them no quantities at all. Fie was also, perhaps, the 
first wlio fully understood negative roots, though he still 
retains the appellation, false roots, which is not so good as 
Harriott's epithet, [)rivative. According to his panegyrist, he 
first |)ointed out, that, in every equation (the terms being all 
on one side) which has no imaginary ix>ots, there are as many 
changes of signs as positive roots, as many continuations of 
them as negative. 

22. The geometer next in genius to Descartes, and perhaps 
neai-er to him than to any third, was Fermat, a man 
of various acquirements, of high rank in the Par- *"°* 
liamcnt of Toulouse, and of a mind incapable of envy, forgiv 
ing of detraction, and delighting in truth, with almost too much 
indifference to praise. The works of Fermat were not pub- 
lished (ill long after his death in 1G65; but his frequent dis- 
cussions with Descartes, by the intervention of their common 
correspondent Mersenne, render this place more appropriate 
for the introduction of his name. In these controversies, Des- 
cartes never behaved to Fermat with the respect due to his 
talents : in fact, no one was ever more jealous of his own pre- 
eminence, or more unwilling to acknowledge the claims of 
those who scru])Ied to follow him implicitly, and who might in 
any manner be thought rivals of his fame. Yet it is this 
unhappy tempei of Descartes which ought to render us more 

bi1«." Thin b in a letter to Merwnne in to Deflcarten In 1(V49, plainly Intiniatea to 

1687. (EuTresdvDeocarttA, Tol. Ti. p.80O. him that he han only ropled Harriott aa 

The rhargc of plagiarL<qn from Harriott to the nature of eqnationa. (EuTrea do 

wn» brought againi<t Dearartea in hia life- DvM>artea, toI. x. p. 378. To thia accuaa- 

time : Kobenral, when an English gentle- tion DeM*artea maide no reply. See Rio- 

man ihowed him the Artirf AnHl^tirae grapbia Hritannica. art. 'Mlarriotf The 

Prsixiii. cxrlaimed eagerly, ** II Pa tu ! il Biogmphie Univerpelle undiirly luppieaaoa 

I'a TU ! '^ It ia alao a very rui^pirloua rir- all mention of thiK, and labora to depra- 

fumKtnnce, if true, aa it appeara to be, elate Harriott. 

that D»>rartea waa in li.tigland the ymr See lieibnitx'a catalogue of the auppoasd 

(1031) that Harriotts work appeared, thefta of Deacartea in Tol. Ui. p. lOOof tbli 

CucutI, a friiind of Bobnnal, io a latter work. 
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slow to credit the suspicions of his designed plagiarism from 
the discoveries of others ; since this, combined with his un« 
wilhngness to acknowledge their merits, and affected ignorance 
of their writings, would form a character we should not read- 
ily ascribe to a man of great genius, and whose own writings 
give many apparent indications of sincerity and virtue. But, 
in fact, there was in this age a great probability of simultane- 
ous invention in science, from developing principles that had 
been partially brought to light. Thus Roberval disc(»vered 
the same method of indivisibles as Cavalieri, and Descartes 
must equally have been led to his theory of tangents by that 
of Kepler. Fermat also, who was in possession of his prin- 
cipal discoveries before tlie geometry of Descartes saw the 
light, derived from Kepler his own celebrated method, <& 
maximis et minimis ; a method of discovering the greatest or 
least value of a variable quantity, such as the ordinate of a 
curve. It dei>end8 on the same principle as that of Kepler. 
From this he deduced a rule for drawing tangents to curves 
different from that of Descartes. Tliis led to a controversy 
between the two geometers, carried on by Descartes, who yet 
is deemed to have been in the wrong, with his usual quick- 
ness of resentment. Several other discoveries, both in pure 
algebra and geometry, illustrate the name of Fermat.* 

23. The new geometry of Descartes was not received with 
Algebraic the univcraal admiration it deserved. Besides its 
ncS°uc€«w- conciseness, and the inroad it made on old pi*ejudices 
fui at first, as to geometrical methods, the general boldness of 
the author's speculations in physical and metaphysical philo- 
sophy, as well as his indiscreet temper, alienated many who 
ought to have apprc'ciated it ; and it was in his own country, 
where he had ceased to reside, that Descartes had the fewest 
admirers. Roberval made some objections to his rival's alge- 
bra, but with little success. A commentary on the treatise of 
Descartes by Schooten, professor of geometry at Leyden, first 
appeared in 1649. 

24. Among those who devoted themselves ardently and 
Astronomy : succcssfully to ostrouomical obser\*ations at the end 
Kepler. ^f jj^g sixteenth century, was John Kepler, a native 
of Wirtemburg, who had already shown that he was likely to 
inherit the mantle of Tycho Brahe. He published somo 

>.A good artlclo on Fermat bjr M Blaarica will be found in the B'ograpliie Un( 
tenelle. 
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astronomical treatises of comparatively small importance in 
the first years of the present pci-iod ; but in 1 609 he made 
an epoch in that science by his Astronomia Nova alrtoXoyifrd^, 
or Commentaries on the Planet Mars. It had been always 
assumed, that the heavenly bodies revolve in circular orbits 
round their centre, whether this were taken to be the sun or 
the earth. Tliere was, however, an apparent eccentricity 
or deviation from this circular motion, wliich it had been very 
difficult to explain; and, for this, Ptolemy had devised his 
complex system of epicycles. No planet showed more of this 
eccentricity than Mars; and it was to Mars that Kepler 
turned his attention. After many laborious researches, he 
was brought by degrees to the great discovery, that the mo- 
tion of the planets, among which, having adopted the Coper- 
nican system, he reckoned the earth, is not performed in 
circular but in elliptical orbits, the sun not occupying the 
centre, but one of the foci of the curve ; and, secondly, that 
it is pei^fonned with such a varying velocity, that the areas 
described by the radius-vector, or line which joins this focus 
to the revolving planet, are always proportional to the times. 
A planet, therefore, moves less rapidly as it becomes more 
distant from the sun. These are the first and second of the 
three great laws of Kepler. The third was not discovered 
by him till some years afterwards. He tells us himself, that 
on the 8th of May, 1618, afler long toil in investigating the 
proportion of the periodic times of the planetary movements 
to tlieir orbits, an idea struck his mind, which, chancing to 
make a mistake in the calculation, he soon rejected ; but, a 
week afler, returning to the subject, he entirely established 
his grand discovery, that the squares of the times of revolu- 
tion are as the cubes of the mean distances of the planets. 
This was first made known to the world in his Mysterium 
Cosmographicum, published in 1619 ; a work mingled up with 
many strange effusions of a mind far more eccentric than any 
of the planets with which it was engaged. In the Epitome 
Astronomise Copemicanae, printed the same year, he endea- 
vors to deduce this law from his theory of centrifugal forces. 
He had no small insight into the principles of universal gravi- 
tation, as an attribute of matter; but several of his assump- 
tions as to the laws of motion are not consonant to truth. 
There seems, indeed, to have been a considerable degree of 
giKxl fortune in the discoveries of Kepler ; yet this may be 
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deemed the reward of his indefatigable laboriousness, and of 
the ingenuousness with which he renounced any hypothesis 
that he could not reconcile with his advancing knowledge of 
the phenomena. 

25. The appearance of three comets in 1618 called once 
Conjectures ^^^^ ^^® astronomers of Europe to speculate on 
Mto the nature of those anomalous bodies. They still 
comets. passed for harbingers of worldly catastrophes; and 
those who feared them least could not interpret their appa- 
rent irregularity. Galileo, though Tycho Brahe had formed 
a juster notion, unfortunately took them for atmospheric mete- 
ors. Kepler, though he brought them from the far regions of 
space, did not suspect the nature of their orbits, and thought 
that, moving in straight lines, they were finally dispersed, and 
came to nothing. But a Jesuit, Grassi, in a treatise, De Tri- 
bus Cometis, Rome, 1619, had the honor of explaining what 
had baffled Galileo, and first held them to be planets moving 
in vast ellipses round the sun.* 

26. But, long before this time, the name of Galileo had 

become immortal by discoveries, which, though they 
discovery of would Certainly have soon been made by some other, 
"^ISmtM perhaps far inferior, observer, were happily reserved 

for the most philosophical genius of the age. Galileo 
assures us, that, having heard of the invention of an instru- 
ment in Holland which enlarged the size of distant objects, 
but knowing nothing of its construction, he began to study the 
theory of refractions, till he found by experiment, that, by 
means of a convex and concave glass in a tube, he could mag- 
nify an object threefold. He was thus encouraged to make 
another which magnified thirty times ; and this he exhibited 
in the autumn of 1609 to the inhabitants of Venice. Having 
made a present of his first telescope to the senate, who 
rewarded him with a pension, he soon constructed another; 
and in one of the first nights of January, 1610, directing it 
towards the moon, was astonished to see her surface and edges 
covered with inequalities. These he considered to be moun- 
ains, and judged by a sort of measurement tliat some of them 
must exceed those of the earth. His next observation was of 
the milky way ; and this he found to derive its nebulous lus- 
tre from myriads of stare not distinguishable, through their 
remoteness, by the unassisted sight of man. The nebulas in 

' TtM Blogr. UniT., art. *^ Grassi,'* ascribes this opinion to Tycho. 
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the constellation Orion he perceived to he of the same charac- 
ter. Before his delight at these discoveries could have suh* 
sided, he turned his telescope to Jupiter, and was surprised to 
remark three small stars, which, in a second night's observa- 
tion, had changed their places. In the course of a few weeks, 
he was able to determine by their revolutions, which are very 
rapid, that these are secondary planets, the moons or satellites 
of Jupiter; and he had added a fourth to their number. 
These marvellous revelations of nature he hastened to an- 
nounce in a work, aptly entitled Sidereus Nuncius, published 
in March, 1610. In an age when the fascinating science of 
astronomy had already so much excited the minds of philoso- 
pher.^, it may be guessed with what eagerness this intelligence 
from the heavens was circulated. A few, as usual, through 
envy or prejudice, affected to contemn it. But wisdom was 
justified of her children. Kepler, in his Narratio de Obser- 
vatis a se Quatuor Jovis Satellitibus, 1610, confirmed the 
discoveries of Galileo. Peiresc, an inferior name no doubt, 
but descr\ing of every praise for his zeal in the cause of 
knowledge, having with difficulty procured a good telescope, 
saw the four satellites in November, 1610; and is said by 
Gassendi to have conceived at that time the ingenious idea, 
that their occultations might be used to ascertain the longi- 
tude.* 

27. This is the greatest and most important of the discove- 
ries of Galileo. But several others were of the qjij^jii^ 
deepe.>t interest. He found that the planet Venus coreries by 
had phases, that is, periodical differences of apparent **^* 
form, like the moon ; and that these are exactly such as would 
be produced by the variable reflection of the sun's light on 
the Copemican hypothesis; ascribing also the faint light on 
that part of the moon which does not receive the rays of the 
sun, to the reflection from the earth, called by some lato 
writers earth-shine ; which, though it had been suggested by 
Ma^stlin, and before him by Leonardo da Vinci, was not 
generally received among astronomers. Another striking 
phenomenon, though he did not see the means of explaining 
it, was the triple appearance of Saturn, as if smaller stars 
were conjoined, as it were, like wings to the planet. Thb, of 
course, was the ring. 

28. Meantime the new auxiliary of vision which had 

> QMKndi, Vita PeimcU, p. 77. 
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revealed so many wonders could not lie unemployed in the 
Spote of the ^^"^ ^^ others. A publication by John Fabriciiis 
sundiacoT- at Wittenberg, in July, IGll, De Maculis in Sole 
•'**^' visis, announced a plienomenon in contradiction of 

common prejudice. The sun had passed for a body of liquid 
flame, or, if tliought solid, still in a state of perfect ignition. 
Kepler had some years before observed a spot, which he un- 
luckily mistook for the orb of Mercury in its passage over 
the solar orb. Fabricius was not permitted to claim this 
discovery as his own. Scheiner, a Jesuit, professor of 
mathematics at Ingolstadt, assei*ts, in a letter dated 12th 
of November, 1611, that he first saw the spots in the month of 
March in that year ; but he seems to have paid little attention 
to them before that of October. Both Fabricius, however, 
and Scheiner, may be put out of the question. We have 
evidence that Harriott observed the spots on the sun as early 
as December 8th, 1610.^ The motion of the spots suggested 
the revolution of the sun round its axis completed in twenty- 
four days, as it is now determined ; and their frequent 
alterations of form as well as occasional disappearance could 
only be explained by the hypothesis of a luminous atmosphere 
in commotion, a sea of flame, revealing at intervals the dark 
central mass of the sun's body which it envelops. 

29. Though it cannot be said, perhaps, that the discoveries 
copernican ^^ Galileo would fully prove the Copemican system 
sygtcm held of the world to thosc who were already insensible to 
y auieo. reasoning from its sufficiency to explain the phe- 
nomena, and from the analogies of nature, they served to 
familiarize the mind to it, and to break down the strong ram- 
part of prejudice which stood in its way. For eighty years, 
it has been said, this theory of the earth's motion had been 
maintained without censure ; and it could only be the greater 
boldness of Galileo in its assertion which drew down upon 
him the notice of the church. But, in these eighty years 
since the publication of the treatise of Copernicus, his prose- 
lytes had been surprisingly few. They were now becoming 
more numerous : several had written on that side ; and 
Galileo had begun to form a school of CJopernicans who wei*e 
spreading over Italy. The Lincean society, one of the most 
useful and renowned of Italian academies, founded at Rome 

> [Montncla, fi. 106 ; Hatton's Dictionary, art. " Harriott." The claim of Harrio'l 
had been established by Zach, in Berlin Transactions for 1788. — 1842.] 
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by Frederic Cesi, a young man of noble birth, in 1 603, had 
as a fundamental law to apply themselves to natural philoso- 
phy ; and it was impossible that so attractive and rational a 
system as that of Copernicus could fail of pleasing an acute 
and ingenious nation strongly bent upon science. The church, 
however, had taken alarm : the motion of the earth was con- 
ceived to be as repugnant to Scripture as the existence of 
antipodes had once been reckoned; and, in IGIG, Galileo, 
though respected, and in favor with the court of Rome, was 
compelled to promise that he would not maintain that doctrine 
in any manner. Some letters that he had published on the 
subject were put, with the treatise of Copeniicus and other 
works, into the Index Expurgatorius, where, I believe, they 
still remain.' 

30. He seems, notwithstanding this, to have flattered him 
self, that, after several years had elapsed, he might jjj^ ^y^ 
elude the letter of this prohibition by throwing the logui*, and 
arguments in favor of the Ptolemaic and Copemican p*"**"'*®°- 
systems into the form of a dialogue. Tliis was published iu 
1G32; and he might, from various circumstances, not unrea- 
sonably hope for impunity. But his expectations were 
deceived. It is well known that he was compelled by the 
Inquisition at Rome, into whose hands he fell, to retract in 
the most solemn and explicit manner the propositions he had 
so well proved, and which he must have still believed. It is 
unnecessary to give a circumstantial account, especially as it 
has been so well done in the Life of Galileo by the late Mr. 
Drinkwater Bethune. The Papal court meant to humiliate 
Galileo, and througli him to strike an increasing class of ])hi- 
losophers with shame and terror ; but not othenvise to punish 
one of whom even the inquisitors must, as Italians, bave 
been proud : his confinement, though Moutucla says it histed 
for a year, was very short He continued, nevertheless, 
under some restraint for the rest of his life, and, though he 

> Drinkwater Bethune^s Life of G»Uleo ; coniiuinpffiflsent fetatem, aut anbtiliiui aut 
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lived at his own villa near Florence, was not permitted to 
enter the city.^ 

31. The church was not. mistaken in supposing that she 
DeBcartea should intimidate the Copemicans, but very much 
alarmed by 80 in cxpccting to siipprcss the theory. Descartes 
**^* was so iistonished at hearing of the sentence on 
Galileo, that he was almost disposed to bum his papers, or at 
least to let no one see them. "I cannot collect," he says, 
" that he who is an Italian, and a friend of the pope, as I 
undei-stand, has been criminated on any other account than 
for having attempted to establish the motion of the earth. I 
know that this opinion was formerly censured by some caixii- 
nals ; but I thought I had since heard that no objection was 
now made to its being publicly taught even at Rome." * It 
seems not at all unlikely that Descartes was induced, on this 
account, to pretend a > greater degree of difference from Co- 
perni;us than he really felt, and even to deny, in a certain 
sense of his own, the obnoxious tenet of the earth's motion.' 
He was not without danger of a sentence against truth nearer 
at hand; Cardinal Richelieu having had the intention of 
procuring a decree of the Sorbonne to the same effect, which, 
through the good sense of some of that society, fell to the 
ground.* 

32. The progress, however, of the Copemican theory in 
p^^j^^ ^f Europe, if it may not actually be dated from its con- 
Copernican dcmuation at Rome, was certainly not at all slower 
■y"**°*- ailer that time. Gassendi rather cautiously took 
that side ; the Cartesians brought a powerful re-enforcement ; 
Bouillaud and several other asti-onomers of note avowed 
themselves favorable to a doctrine, which, though in Italy it 
lay under the ban of the Papal power, was readily saved on 
this side of the Alps by some of the salutary distinctions long 
in use to evade that authority.* But in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, and long afterwards, there were mathe- 

1 Fabroni. Ilh Life is written in good The very idea shows that he must hate 

Latin, with knowledge and 8piri^, mora deeply felt the restraint imposed iipoa 
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maticians, of no small reputation, who struggled stanchly for 
the immobility of the earth ; and, except so far as Caitesiau 
theories miglit have come in vogue, we have no reason to 
believe that any persons unacquainted with astronomy, either 
in tliis country or on the Continent, had embraced the system 
of Copernicus. Hume has censured Bacon for rejecting it ; 
but, if Bacon had not done so, he would have anticipated tho 
rest of liis countrymen by a full quarter of a century. 

33. Descartes, in his new theory of the solar system, as- 
pired to explain the secret springs of nature, while ^^^^ 
Kepler and Galileo had merely showed their effects, denien k»- 
By what force the heavenly bodies were impelled, JI2*i^ 
by what law they were guided, was certainly a very 
different question from that of the orbit tliey described or the 
period of their revolution. Kepler luvd evidently some notion 
of that universally mutual gravitation wliich Hooke saw more 
clearly, and Newton established on the basis of his geometry.* 
But Descartes rejected this with contempt. " For," lie says, 
** to conceive this, we must not only suj)po8e that every portion 
of matter in the universe is animated, and animated by 
several different souls whicli do not obstruct one another, but 
that those souls are intelligent, and even divine ; that they 
may know wliat is going on in the most remote places without 
any messenger to give them notice, and that they may exert 
their powers there." * Kepler, who took the world for a single 
animal, a leviathan that roared in caverns and breathed in the 
ocean-tides, might have found it difficult to answer this, which 
would have seemed no objection at all to Campanclla. If 
Descartes himself had been more patient towards opinions 
which he had not formed in liis own mind, that constant divine 
agency, to which he was, on other occasions, apt to i^esort, 
could not but liave suggested a sufRcient explanation of the 
gravity of matter, without endowing it with self-agency. He 
had, however, fallen upon a complicated and original scheme, 
the most celebrated, perhaps, though not the most admirable, 
of the novelties which Descartes brought into philosophy. 

34. In a letter to Mersenne, Jan. 9th, 1639, he shortly 
states that notion of the material universe which he aflenvards 

> *^ If th« earth and moon/' he Mya, this attraction of the moon, he arronnti 

^ were not retained in their orbits, tbmy for tides. He compares the attraction of 

wonld (all one on another; the moon mor- the planet towardit the sun to Uiat of 

log about i I of the way, tlie earth the heaty bodies towards the earth. 

last, sappoMbig thsm equally daosa." Bj * VoL Is. p. 660. 
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publislicd in the Principia Philosophiae. " I will tell you," he 
Cartesian says, "that I coiiceive, or rather I can demonstrate, 
theory of that, besides the matter which composes terrestrial 
bodies, there ai*e two other kinds : one very subtle, 
of which the parts arc round, or nearly round, like grains of 
sand, and this not only occupies the pores of terrestrial bodies, 
but constitutes the substance of all the heavens ; the otiier 
incomparably moro subtle, the parts of Avhich are so small, 
and move with such velocity, that they have no determinate 
figure, but readily take at every instant that which is required 
to fill all the little intervals which the other does not occupy." ' 
To this hypothesis of a double ether he was driven by his 
aversion to admit any vacuum in nature ; the rotundity of the 
former corpuscles having been produced, as he fancied, by 
their continual circular motions, which had rubbed off their 
angles. This seems at present rather a clumsy hypothesis ; 
but it is literally that which Descartes presented to the world. 

3o. After having thus filled the universe with different sorts 
of matter, he supposes that the subtler particles, formed by 
the perpetual rubbing-off* of the angles of the larger in their 
progress towards sphericity, increased by degrees till there 
was a supeiiluity that was not required to fill up the intervals; 
and this, flowing towards the centre of the system, became the 
sun, a very subtle and liquid body ; while in like manner 
the fixed stars were formed in other systems. Round these 
centres the whole mass is Avhirled in a number of distinct 
vortices, each of which carries along with it a planet. The 
centrifugal motion impels every particle in these vortices at 
each instant to fiy off* from the sun in a straight line ; but it 
is retained by the pressure of those which have already 
escaped and form a denser sphere beyond it. Light is no 
more than the effect of particles seeking to escape from the 
centre, and pressing one on another, though perhaps without 
actual motion.^ The planetxiry vortices contain sometimes 
smaller vortices, in which the sateUites are whirled round their 
princijial. 

3G. Such, in a few words, is the famous Cartesian theory, 
which, fallen in esteem as it now is, stood its ground on the 

1 Vol. Tiii. p. 78. fitre plus ais^ment oDtendu, se deToit 

* *^ J'ai M>UT«nt arertl que par la luml- rapportor k cetto propension ; d'oj 11 est 

^re je n'entendois pa« tant le mouTcnient manifesto que felon moi Ton ne doit en- 

que cette inclinatiou . ou propeiwion que tondre autre chom par left coaleun qtw 

oes petita corps ont 4 m mouToir, et lea differentes Tari^t^ qui arriTent en eM 

qn« oe que je dlrds du mouTement, pour propensknu." — Vol. tU. p. 196 
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continent of Europe for nearly a century, till the simplicity 
of the Newtonian system, and, above all, its conformity to the 
reality of things, gained an undisputed predominance. Be- 
sides the arbitrary suppositions of Descartes, and the various 
objections that were raised against the absolute plenum of space 
and other parts of his theory, it has been urged that his vor- 
tices are not reconcilable, according to the laws of motion in 
fluids, with the relation, ascertained by Kepler, between the 
periods and distances of the planets ; nor does it appear why 
the sun should be in the focus, rather than in the centre of 
their orbits. Yet within a few years it has seemed not im- 
possible that a part of his bold conjectures will enter once 
more with soberer steps into the schools of philosophy. His 
doctrine as to the nature of light, improved as it was by 
Huygens, is daily gaining ground over that of Newton ; that 
of a subtle ether pervading space, which in fact is nearly the 
same tiling, is becoming a favorite speculation, if we are not 
yet to call it an established truth ; and the affirmative of a 
problem which an eminent writer has started, whether this 
ether has a vorticose motion round the sun, would not leave 
us very far from the philosophy which it has been so long our 
custom to turn into ridicule. 

37. The passage of Mercury over the sun was witnessed by 
Gasscndi in 1631. This phenomenon, though it Tr»nrtt«of 
excited great interest in that age, from its having Mercury 
been previously announced, so as to furnish a test of 
astronomical accuracy, recurs too frequently to be now con- 
sidered as of high importance. The tmnsit of Venus is much 
more rare. It occuiTcd on Dec. 4, 1639, and was then only 
seen by Horrox, a young Englishman of extraonlinary mathe- 
matical genius. There is reason to ascribe an invention of 
great importance, though not perhaps of extreme difficulty, — 
that of the micrometer, — to Ilorrox. 

38. The satellites of Jupiter and the phases of Venus are 
not so glorious in the scutcheon of Galileo as his dis- lstts of 
covery of the true principles of mechanics. These, «»<«*»»n*<» 
as we have seen in the preceding volume, were very imper- 
fectly known till he appeared ; nor had the additions to that 
science since the time of Archimedes been important The 
treatise of Galileo, Delia Scicnza Mccanica, has been said, I 
know not on what authority, to have been written in 1592, 
It was not published, however, till 1634, and then only in a 
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Fren( h translation by Mersenne ; the original not appearing 
till 1 649. This is chiefly confined to statics, or the doctrine of 
equilibrium: it was in his dialogues on motion, Delia Nuova 
Scienza, published in 1G38, that he developed his great prin- 
statirs of ciplcs of the scicucc of dynamics, the moving forces 
Galileo. ^f i)odie8. Galilco was induced to write his treatise 
on mechanics, as he tells us, in consequence of the fruitless 
attempts he witnessed in engineers to raise weights by a small 
force, "as if with their machines they could cheat nature, 
whose instinct as it were by fundamental law is, that no resist- 
ance can be overcome except by a superior force." But as 
one man may raise a weight to the height of a foot by divid- 
ing it into equal portions, commensurate to his power, which 
many men could not raise at once ; so a weight, which raises 
another greater than itself, may be considered as doing so by 
successive instalments of force, during each of which it tra^ 
verees as much space as a corresponding portion of the larger 
weight. Hence the velocity, of which space uniformly tra- 
versed in a given time is the measure, is inversely as the 
masses of the weights ; and thus the equilibrium of the straight 
lever is maintained, when the weights are inversely as their 
distance from the fulcrum. As this equilibrium of unequal 
weights depends on the velocities they would have if set in 
motion, its law has been called the principle of virtual velo- 
cities. No theorem has been of more important utility to 
mankind. It is one of those great truths of science, which, 
combating and conquering enemies from opposite quarters, — 
prejudice and empiricism, — justify the name of philosophy 
against both classes. The waste of labor and expense in 
machineiy would have been incalculably greater in modern 
times, could we imagine this law of nature not to have been 
discovered ; and, as their misapplication prevents their em- 
ployment in a proper direction, we owe, in fact, to Galileo the 
immense effect which a right application of it has produced. 
It is possible that Galileo was ignorant of the demonstration 
given by Stevinus of the law of equilibrium in the inclined 
plane. His own is different ; but he seems only to consider 
the case when the direction of the force is parallel to that 
of the plane. 

39. Still less was known of the principles of dynamics 
than of those of statics, till Galileo came to investigate them. 
The acceleration of falling bodies, whether perpendicularly 
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or on inclined planes, was evident; but, in what ratio thia 
took place, no one had succeeded in determining, lUiKijiii^ 
though many had offered conjectures. He showed *"**■• 
thiit the velocity acquired was proportional to the time 
from the commencement of falling. This might now be de- 
monstrated from the laws of motion; but Galileo, who did 
not perhaps distinctly know them, made use of experiment. 
He then proved by reasoning that the spaces traversed in fall- 
ing were as the squares of the times or velocities ; that their 
increments in equal times were as the uneven numbers, 1, 3, 
5, 7, and so forth ; and that the whole space was half what 
would have been traversed uniformly from the beginning with 
the final velocity. These are the great laws of accelerated 
and retarded motion, from which Galileo deduced most iinporr 
tant theorems. He showed that the time in which bodies roll 
down the length of inclined planes is equal to that in which 
they would fall down the height, and in different planes is pro- 
portionate to the height ; and that their acquired velocity is in 
the same ratios. In some propositions he was deceived ; but 
the science of dynamics owes more to Galileo than to any one 
philosopher. The motion of projectiles had never been under- 
stood : he showed it to be parabolic ; and, in this, he not only 
necessarily made use of a principle of vast extent, that of 
compound motion (which, though it is clearly mentioned in 
one passage by Aristotle,^ and may probably be implied, or 
even asserted, in the reasonings of others, as has been observed 
in another place with respect to Jordano Bruno, does not 
seem to have been explicitly laid down by modern writers on 
mechanical science), but must have seen the principle of curvi- 
linear deflection by forces acting in infinitely small portions 
of time. The* ratio between the times of vibration in pendu- 
lums of unequal length had early attracted Galileo's attention. 
But he did not reach the geometrical exactness of which this 
subject is capable.* He developed a new principle as to the 
resistance of solids to the fracture of their parts, which, 
though Descartes as usual treated it with scorn, is now estab- 
lished in philosophy. " One forms, however," says Play fair, 
" a very imperfect idea of this philosopher from considering 
the discoveries and inventions, numerous and splendid as they 
are, of which he was the undisputed author. It is by follow- 
ing his reasonings, and by pursuing the train of his thouglita, 

>IM]ikwatar>iLUbo€Galitoo,P-80. * lilweaL 
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in his o^vn elegant though somewhat diffuse exposition of 
them, that we become acquainted with the fertility of his 
genius, with the sagacity, penetration, and corapi-ehensiveness 
of his mind. The service which he rendered to real know- 
ledge is to be estimated not only from the truths which he 
discovered, but from the errors which he detected ; not merely 
from the sound principles which he established, but from the 
pernicious idols which he overthrew. Of all the writers who 
have lived in an age which was yet only emerging from igno- 
rance and barbarism, Galileo has most entirely the tone of 
true philosophy, and is most free from any contamination 
of the times, in taste, sentiment, and opinion." ^ 

40. Descartes, who left nothing in philosophy untouched, 
iiAchanics ^"^ned his acute mind to the science of mechanics, 
of Dea- sometimes with signal credit, sometimes very unsuc- 
"''**** cessfully. He reduced all statics to one principle,— 
that it requires as much force to raise a body to a given height 
as to raise a body of double weight to half the height, Thia 
is the theorem of virtual velocities in another form. In many 
respects he displays a jealousy of Galileo, and an unwilling- 
ness to acknowledge his discoveries, which puts himself often 
in the wrong. " I believe," he says, " that the velocity of very 
heavy bodies which do not move very quickly in descending 
increases nearly in a duplicate ratio ; but I deny that this is 
exact, and I believe that the contrary is the case when the 
movement is very rapid."'* This recourse to the air's 
resistance, a circumstance of which Galileo was well aware, in 
order to diminish the credit of a mathematical theorem, is 
unworthy of Descartes ; but it occure more than once in his 
letters. He maintained also, against the theory of Galileo, 
that bodies do not begin to move with an infinitely small 
velocity, but have a certain degree of motion at the first in- 
stance which is afterwards accelerated.^ In this too, as he 
meant to extend his theory to falling bodies, th^ consent of 
philosophere has decided the question against him. It was a 
corollary from these notions, that he denies the increments of 
spaces to be according to the progression of uneven numbers,* 

1 Preliminary IMsaertation to Encyclop. soit. nc pament point par toux les (Ingres 

Britan. de tanliveto; niais que des lo pruuii«r 

' (Kurrefl de Dencnrtes, toI. yiii. p. 24. moment tU ont certaine ritessc (lui s'aug- 

s *^ 11 f.iut iiivoir, quoiqae (Jililee et meute apr;^M de beaucoup, utc'es^t de oett« 

qaelques autres dL<«nt hu contruire, quo augmentation que vient la force de la 

lea corps qui commencttnt 4 descendre, perciMwiou.-' — viii. 181. 

TxAw mouToir en quclquo fa^^n que oe « ^* Oette proportion d'aoicmentatioB ■»• 
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Nor would he allow that the velocity of a body augments its 
force, though it is a concomitant.' 

41. Descartes, however, is the first who laid down the laws 
of motion ; especially that all bodies persist in their j^^^ ^ 
present state of rest or uniform rectilineal motion till motion uid 
affrcted by some force. Many had thought^ as the SwcartL. 
vulgar always do, that a continuance of rest was 
natural to bodies, but did not perceive that the same principle 
of inertia or inactivity was applicable to them in rectilineal 
motion. Whether this is deducible from theory, or depends 
wholly on experience, by which we ought to mean experiment, 
is a question we need not discuss. The fact, however, is 
equally certain ; and hence Descartes inferred that every 
curvilinear deflection is produced by some controlling force, 
from which the body strives to escape in the direction of a 
tangent to the curve. The most erroneous part of his mechani- 
cal philosophy is contained in some propositions as to the 
collision of bodies, so palpably incompatible with obvious 
experience that it seems truly wonderful he could ever have 
adopted them. But he was led into these paradoxes by one 
of the arbitrary hypotheses which always governed him. He 
fancied it a necessary consequence, from the immutability of 
the divine nature, that there should be at all times the same 
quantity of motion in the universe ; and, rather than abandon 
this singular assumption, he did not hesitate to assert, that two 
hard bodies striking each other in opposite directions would be 
reflected with no loss of velocity; and, what is still more 
outrageously paradoxical, that a smaller body is incapable of 
communicating motion to a greater ; for example, that the red 
billiard-ball cannot put the wliite into motion. This manifest 
absurdity he endeavored to remove by the arbitrary supposi- 
tion, that when we see, as we constantly do, the reverse of 
his theorem take place, it is owing to the air, which, according 
to him, renders bodies more susceptible of motion than they 
would naturally be. 

Ion les nombres ImpalrHf 1, 8, 6, 7, &e., eaa«e de rangmentatlon de la force, en 

qui est d:in« (SaUl««, et qiM Je crols toim core qu'elle l^accompAgne toujoun." — 

aToir auMi ^crite autrefois, ne pent itre Id., p. 856. SeealnoTol. Tili. p. 14. He 
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42. Though Galileo, as well as others, must have been 
Ainothowjof ^^^"^"^^^ with the laws of the composition of mov- 
compound ing foFCCs, it does not appear that they had ever been 
**"**' so distinctly enumerated as by Descai-tes, in a passage 
of his Dioptrics.^ That the doctrine was in some measure 
new, may be infen^ed from the objections of Fermat ; and 
Clerselier, some years afterwards, speaks of persons " not much 
versed in mathematics, who cannot understand an argument 
taken from the nature of compound motion." * 

43. Robenal demonstrated what seems to have been as- 
otherdis- S"™®*1 ^7 Galilco, and is immediately deducible 
coveries in from the composition of forces, that weights on an 
mechanics. Q^iique or crookcd lever balance each other, when 
they are inversely as tlie perpendiculars drawn from the cen- 
tre of motion to their direction. Fermat, more versed in 
geometry than physics, disputed this theorem, which is now 
quite elementary. Descartes, in a letter to Mersenne, ungra- 
ciously testifies his agi*eement with it.^ Torricelli, the most 
illustrious disciple of Galileo, established, that, when weights 
balance each other in all positions, their common centre of 
gravity does not ascend or descend, and conversely. 

44. Galileo, in a treatise entitled Delle Cose che stanno 
In hydro- "^^^* Acqua, lays down the principles of hydrostatics 
statics and already established by Stevin, and, among others, 
pneoma cs. y^y^^^ jg (jaU^^ the hydrostatical paradox. Whether 

he was acquainted with Stevin*s writings may be perhaps 
doubted : it does not appear that he mentions them. The 
more difficult science of hydraulics was entirely created by 
two disciples of Galileo, — Castellio and Torricelli. It is 
one everywhere of high importance, and especiaUy in Italy. 
The work of Castellio, Delia Misura dell* Acque Correnti, 
and a continuation, were published at Rome in 1G28. His 
practical skill in hydraulics, displayed in carrying off the 
stagnant waters of the Amo and in many other public 
works, seems to have exceeded liis theoretical science. An 

> Vol. T. p. 18. bear to think that another, even thongh 

* Vol. Ti. p. 606. not an enemy, had discoTered any *hing. 

* '* Je suis de I'opinion," says Deflcarten, In the preceding pafce he says, ** C'est 
'* de ceox qui disent que pondera sunt in une chom ridicule que de Toulolr employ- 
0itfuilibrio quando sunt in ratitme reeiproca er la raison du leVier dans la poulie, ct 
hnearum perpendicularium,^^ &c. — Vol. qui est, si j-ai bonne m^moire. une ima|^ 
ix. p. 857. lie would not name Roberral ; nation de Guide Ubalde." Yet this Im- 
one of those littlenesses which appear agination Is demonstrated In all oui 
too frequently In his letters, and in all his ekmentary books on mT.hanfc». 
viitings. DeicartM in ftct, ooald not 
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error into which he fell, supposing the velocity of flniils to bo 
as the height down which they had descended, led to false 
results. Torricelli proved that it was as the square root of 
the altitude. The latter of these two was still more dis- 
tinguished by his discovery of the barometer. The principle 
of the siphon or sucking-pump, and the impossibility of rais- 
ing water in it more than about thirty-three feet, were both 
well known ; but even Galileo had recourse to the clumsy 
ex))lanation, that Nature limited her supposed horroF of a 
vacuum to this altitude. It occurred to the sagacity of Tor- 
ricelli, that the weight of the atmospheric column pressing 
upon the fluid which supplied the pump was the cause of this 
ris<'. above its level, and that the degree of rise was conse- 
quently the measure of that weight. That the air had weight, 
v/a? known indeed to Galileo and Descartes ; and the latter 
not only had some notion of determining it by means of a 
tube tilled with mercury, but, in a passage which seems to 
have been much overlooked, distinctly suggests as one rcjison 
why water will not rise above eighteen brasses in a pump, " the 
weight of the water which counterbalances that of the air." ^ 
Torricelli happily thought of using mercury, a fluid thirteen 
times heavier, instead of water, and thus invented a portable 
instrument by which the variations of the mercurial column 
might be readily ob:«er\'ed. These he found to fluctuate 
between certain well-known limits, and in circumstiuices 
which might justly be ascribed to the variations of atmos- 
pheric gravity. This discovery he made in 1 643 ; and, in 
1 648, Pascal, by his celebrated experiment on the Puy de 
Dome, established the theory of atmospheric pressure beyond 
depute. He found a considerable difference in the height 
of the mercury at the bottom and the top of that mounUiin ; 
and a srtialler yet perceptible variation was proved on Uiking 
the barometer to the top of one of the loftiest churehes in 
Paris. 

45. The science of optics was so far from falling behind 
other branches of physics in this period, that, includ- 
ing the two great practical discoveries which illus- DiscoTertM 
trate it, no foi-mer or later genenition has witnessed ^ *^»p^«'- 
such an advance. Kepler began, in the year 1 604, by one 

I Vol Til. p. 487. of six ftet, water dow not list mneh Mon 

[ThM ■Mms an error of tho prHB, or of Uum fir* 6rcusu. — 1847.] 
th* #ritar ; for, the Freaeb hnuu beinf 
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of his first works, Parnlipomena ad Vitellionem, a title sorao* 
what more modest than he was apt to assume. In this sup- 
plement to the great Polish philosopher of the middle ages, 
he first explained the structure of the human eye, and its 
adaptation to the purposes of vision. Porta and Maurolycus 
had made important discoveries, but lefl the great problem 
untouched. Kepler had the sagacity to perceive the use of 
the retina as the canvas on which images were painted. In 
his trihtise, says Montucla, we are not to expect the precision 
of our own age ; but it is full of ideas novel, and worthy of a 
man of genius. He traced the causes of imperfect vision in 
its two principal cases, where the rays of light converge to a 
point befoi*e or behind the retina. Several other opti(Mil phe- 
nomena ai*e well explained by Kepler; but he was unable 
to master the great enigma of the science, — the law of refrac- 
tion. To this he turned his attention again in IGll, when 
he published a treatise on Dioptrics. He here first laid the 
foundation of that science. The angle of refraction, which 
Maurolycus had supposed equal to that of incidence, Descartes 
assumed to be one-thiixi of it ; which, though very errone- 
ous as a general theorem, was sufficiently accurate for the 
sort of glasses he employed. It was his object to explain 
inTention *^*® principle of the telescope ; and in this he well 
of the • succeeded. That admirable invention was then quite 
^^°^* recent Whatever endeavors have been made to 
carry up the art of assisting vision by means of a tube to 
much more ancient times, it seems to be fully proved tliat no 
one had made use of combined lenses for that purpose. The 
slight benefit which a hollow tube affords by obstructing the 
lateral ray must have been early familiar, and will account 
for passages which have been construed to imply what the 
writera never dreamed of.* The real inventor of the tele- 
scope is not certainly known. Metius of Alkmaar long en- 
joyed that honor ; but the best claim seems to be tliat of 
Zachary Jens, a dealer in spectacles at Middleburg. The 
date of the invention, or at least of its publicity, is i-cferred 
beyond dispute to 1609. The news of so wonderful a novelty 
spread rapidly through Europe ; and, in the same year, Galileo, 
as has been mentioned, having heard of the discovery, con- 

* Even Dtttens, who«e sole aim Is to that the aodenta made am of glaims to 
depreciate thoee whom modem nclenoe aarist vialoii. Origins dea Docouvertea, 
haa most ruTered, cannot pretend to ihow i. 218. 
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structed, by his own sagacity, the instrument wliich he exhi- 
bited at Venice. It is, however, uni^easonable to re<»ard 
himself as the inventor ; and in this respect his Italian 
panegyrists have gone too far. The original sort of tele- 
scope, and the only one employed in Europe for above thirty 
years, was formed of a convex object-glass with a concave 
eye-glass. This, however, has the disadvantage of diminish- 
ing too much the space which can be taken in at one point of 
view ; ** so that," says Montucla, ** one can hardly believe that 
it could render astronomy such service as it did in the hands 
of a Galileo or a Scheiner." Kepler saw the principle upon 
■which another kind might be framed with both glasses con- 
vex. This is now called the astronomical telescope, and was 
first employed a little before the middle of the century. The 
former, called the Dutch telescope, is chiefly used for short 
spying glasses. 

4G. The microscope has also been ascribed to Galileo ; and 
so far with better cause, that we have no proof of ofthemi- 
his having known the previous invention. It appears, cro«cope. 
however, to have originated, like the telescope, in Holland, 
and perhaps at an earlier time. Cornelius Drebbel, who 
exhibited the microscope in London about 1620, has oAen 
passed for the inventor. It is suspected by Montucla that the 
fi i-st microscopes had concave eye-glasses, and that the present 
form with two convex glasses is not older than the invention 
of the astronomical telescope. 

47. Antonio de Dominis, the celebrated Archbishop of 
Spalato, in a book published in 1611, though written Antoniod* 
several yeai-s before, De Radiis Lucis in Vitris Per- !><»"•"»•. 
spectivis ot Iride, exj>lained more of the phenomena of the 
rainbow than was then understood. The varieties of color had 
baffled all inquirors, though the bow itself was well known to 
be the reflection of solar light from drops of rain. Antonio 
de Dominis, to account for these varieties, had recourse to 
refniction, the known means of giving color to the solar ray ; 
and guiding himself by the experiment of placing between tlie 
eye and the sun a ghiss bottle of water, from the lower side 
of which liijht issued in the same order of colors as in the 
rainbow, he inferred, that, after two refractions and one inter- 
mediate reflection within the drop, the ray came to the eye 
tinged with different colors, according to the angle at which 
it had entered. Kepler, doubtless ignorant of De Dominis*t 
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book, had suggested nearly the same. This, though not a 
complete theory of the rainbow, and though it left a great 
deal to occupy the attention, first of Descartes, and after- 
wards of Newton, was probably just, and carried the expla- 
nation as far as the principles then understood allowed it to 
go. The discovery itself may be considered as an anomaly in 
science, as it is one of a very refined and subtle nature, made 
by a man who has given no other indication of much scien- 
tific sagacity or acuteness. In many things his writings show 
reat ignorance of principles of optics well known in his time, 
o that Boscovich, an excellent judge in such matters, has 
said of him, " Homo opticarum rerum supra quod patiatur ea 
aetas imperitissimus." ^ Montucla is hanlly less severe on De 
Dominis, who, in fact, was a man of more ingenious than solid 
understanding. 

48. Descartes announced to the world in his Dioptrics, 
1637, that he had at length solved the mystery 
iwart«? which had concealed the law of refraction. He 
iA»wofro- showed that the sine of the angle of incidence at 
which the ray enters, has, in the same medium, a 
constant ratio to that of the angle at which it is refracted, or 
bent in passing through. But this ratio varies accoi'ding to 
the medium; some having a much more refractive power 
than others. This was a law of beautiful simplicity as well 
as extensive usefulness ; but such was the fatality, as wo 
would desire to cjUI it, which attended Descartes, that this 
discovery had been indisputably made twenty years before by 
a Dutch geometer of great reputation, Willebrod Snell. The 
treatise of Snell had never been published ; but we have the 
evidence both of Vossius and Huygens, that Hortensius, a 
Dutch professor, had publicly taught the discovery of his 
countryman. Descartes had long lived in Holland ; privately, 
it is true, and, by his own account, reading few books : so that 
in this, as in other instances, we may be charitable in our 
suspicions; yet it is unfoitunate that he should perpetually 
stand in need of such indulgence. 

4^. Format did not inquire whether Descartes was the on- 
Diaputed ginal discovcrer of the law of refraction, but disputed 
byFermat j^ truth. Dcscartos, indeed, had not contented him- 
self with experimentally ascertaining it, but, in his usual 
manner, endeavored to show the path of the ray by direct 

> Plagrftlr, Dinertation on Physical Philoeophy, p. 119 
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reasoning. The hypothesis he brought forward seemed not 
very probable to Fermat, nor would it be pei*mitted at 
present. His rival, however, fell into the same error; and, 
starting from an equally dubious supposition of his own, 
endeavored to establish the true law of refraction. He was 
surprised to find, that, afler a calculation founded upon \ii9 
own principle, the real truth of a constant ratio between thi 
sines of the angles came out according to the theoi^em of 
Descartes. Though he did not the more admit the valid- 
ity of the latter*s hypothetical reasoning, he finally retired 
from the controversy with an elegant compliment to his ad- 
versary. 

50. In the Dioptrics of Descartes, several other curious 
theorems are contained. He demonstrated that there curren of 
are peculiar curves, of which lenses may be con- Dwcart«^ 
structed, by the refraction from whose supei*ficies all the inci- 
dent rays will converge to a focal jK)int, instead of being 
spread, as in ordinary lenses, over a certain extent of sur- 
face commonly called its spherical aberration. The effect 
of employing such curves of glass would be an increase of 
illumination, and a more perfect distinctness of image. These 
cur\'es were called the ovals of Descartes ; but the elliptic or 
hyperbolic sj)eculum would answer nearly the same purpose* 
The latter kind has been frequently attempted; but, on 
account of the difficulties in working them, if there were no 
other objection, none but splierical lenses are in use. In 
Descartes' theory, he explained the equality of the angles of 
incidence and reflection in the case of light, correctly as to 
the result, though with the assumption of a false principle of 
his own, that no motion is lost in the collision of hai*d bodies 
such as he conceived light to be. Its perfect ehisticity makes 
his demonstration true. 

51. Descartes canned the theory of the rainbow beyond the 
point where Antonio de Dominis had left it. He Theory of 
gave the tioie explanation of the outer bow, by a ^b^rs^nb"^' 
second intermediate reflection of the solar ray within the 
drep; and he seems to have answered the question most 
naturally asked, though far from being of obvious solution, 
why all tliis refracted light should only strike the eye in two 
arehes with certain angles and diameters, instead of pouring 
its prismatic lustre over all the rain-drops of the cloud. He 
found that no pencil of light continued, afler undergoing the 
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processes of refraction and reflection in the drop, to be com- 
posed of parallel rays, and consequently to possess that degree 
of density which fits it to excite sensation in our eyes, except 
the two which make those ancrles with the axis drawn from 
the sun to an opposite point at which the two bows are per- 
ceived. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

niBTOET or flOUE OmBR PR0VINCB3 01 UTERATURB FBOH 

leOO TO 1060. 



Sect. I. — On Natural History. 

ZoUogj— lAbridas on Laognag* cf Brutal ^Botanj. 

1. The vast collections of Aldrovandus on zoology, though 
they may be considered as representing to us the AioroTaii- 
knowledge of the sixteenth century, were, as has du«. 
been seen before, only published in a small part before its 
close. The fourth and concluding part of his Ornithology 
appeared in 1603 ; the History of Insects in 1604. Aldro- 
vandus himself died in 1605. The posthumous volumes ap- 
peared at considerable intervals : that on molluscous animals 
and zoophytes, in 1606 ; on fishes and cetacea, in 1613 ; oa 
whole-hoofed quadrupeds, in 1616; on digiUite quadrupeds, 
both viviparous and oviparous, in 1637 ; on serpents, in 1640; 
and on cloven-hoofed quadrupeds, in 1642. There are also 
volumes on plants and minerals. These were all printed at 
Bologna, and most of them afterwards at Frankfort ; but a 
complete collection is very rare. 

2. In the Exotica of Clusius, 1605, a miscellaneous vo- 
lume on natural history, chiefly, but not wholly, con- 
sisting of translations or extracts from older works, "** 
we find several new species of simise, the manis, or scaly 
ant-eater of the old world, the three-toed sloth, and one or 
two armadillos. We may add also the since-extinguished 
race, that phccnix of ornithologists, the much-lamented dodo. 
This portly bird is delineate by Clusius, such as it then 
existed in the Mauritius. 

3. In 1618, Piso on the Materia Medica of Brazil, togetlier 
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with Marcgraf's Natural History of the same country, was 
Pino and published at Leyden, with notes by De Laet. The 
Marcjfraf. descriptions of Marcgraf are good, and enable us 
to identify tTie animals. Tliey correct the imperfect notions 
of Gesner, and add several species which do not appear 
in his work, or perhaps in that of Aldrovandus : such as the 
tamandua, or Brazilian ant-eater; several of the family of 
cavies; the coatimondi, which Gesner had perliaps meant 
in a defective description ; the lama, the pacos, the jaguar, 
and some smaller feline animals; the prehensile porcupine, 
and several ruminants. But some at least of these had been 
already described in the histories of the West Indies, by 
Hernandez d'Oviedo, Acosta, and Herrera. 

4. Jonston, a Pole of Scots origin, collected the information 
of his predecessors in a Natural History of Animals, 
published in successive parts from 1648 to 1652. 
The History of Quadrupeds appeared in the latter year. 
" The text," says Cuvier, " is extracted, with some taste, from 
Gesner, Aldrovandus, Marcgraf, and Moulfet ; and it answered 
its purpose as an elementary work in natural history, till Lin- 
naeus taught a more accurate method of classifying, naming, 
and describing animals. Even Linnaeus cites him continu- 
ally."^ I find in Jonston a pretty good account of the chim- 
panzee (Orang-otang Indorum, ab Angola delatus), taken 
perhaps from the Observationes Medicae of Tulpius.^ The 
delineations in Jonston being from copper-plates, are superior 
to the coarse wood-cuts of Gesner, but fail sometimes very 
greatly in exactness. In his notions of classification, being 
little ebe than a compiler, it may be supposed that he did not 
advance a step beyond his predecessors. The Theatrum 
Insectorum by Mouffet, an English physician of the preced- 
ing century, was published in 1634: it seems to be com- 
piled in a considerable degree from the unpublished papers 
of Gesner and foreign naturalists, whom the author has 
rather too servilely copied. Haller, however, is said to have 

> Bingr. Unlr. see of Angola, we find alarming intima- 

* Grotiuff, Kpist. ad Oallos, p. 21, glTea tions. ^* Cogitat, ratiodnatur, credit suj 

an orrount of a chimpanzee, '^ monstrum causa foctam tellurem, se allquando ite 

tiominis dicam an be8tiie?" and refen to rum fore imperantem. si unquam fide^ 

Tulpius. The doubt of Grotiufl as to the per^n^natoribus multis.^* — Systema Na 

pofv>ib)e humanity of thiii 911am similis turas, Uolm. 1766. I rather believe thb 

turpissiina btstia nobis, is not so strange has been left out by Qmelin. But pel 

as the much graver language of Unnseus. haps it was only a dry way of turnliy 

[In the description of Homo Troglody- traTellera into ridicale. — lS^.j 
tea, as linnseus denominates thechimpan* 
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placed Mouffet above all entomologists before the age of 
Swammerdam.' 

5. We may place under the head of zoology a short essay 
by Fabricius de Aquapendente, on fhe language of 
brutes; a subject very curious hi itself, and which ontheiui 
has by no means sufficiently attracted notice even in ?"*f ^^ 
this experimental age. It cannot be said that Fa- 
bricius enters thoroughly into the problem, much less exhausts 
it He divides the subject into six questions: 1. Whether 
brutes have a language, and of what kind ; 2. How far it 
differs from that of man, and whether the languages of dif- 
ferent species differ from one another ; 3. What is its use ; 
4. In what modes animals express tlieir affections ; 5. What 
means we have of understanding their language ; G. What is 
their organ of speech. The affirmative of the first question 
he proves by authority of several writers, confirmed by expe- 
rience, especially of hunters, sliepherds, and cowherds, who 
know, by the difference of sounds, what animals mean to 
express. It may be objected that brutes utter sounds, but 
do not speak. But this is merely as we define speech ; and he 
attempts to show, that brutes, by varying their utterance, 
do all that we do by literal sounds. This leads to the solution 
of the second question. Men agree with brutes in having 
speech, and in forming elementary sounds of determinate 
time: but ours is more complex; these elementary sounds, 
which he calls aritctdas, or joints of the voice, being quicker 
and more numerous. Man, again, forms his sounds more by 
means of the lips and tongue, which are softer in him than 
they are in brutes. Hence his speech runs into gi eat variety 
and complication, which we call language, while that of ani- 
mals within the same species is much more uniform. 

G. The question as to the use of speech to brutes is not 
difficult But he seems to confine this utiHty to the expres- 
sion of particular emotions, and does not meddle with the 
more curious inquiry, whether they have a capacity of com- 
municating specific facts to one another; and, if they have, 

* Blogr. UniTvr. ; Chalmen. I am no are in both countries called Bow-kricketa, 

judfpf of Uie werita of tbe book ; but, if or Baulni-kricketj*." — p. H89. ThU tnma- 

the following nentence of the Knglbh lation if iiufcijoined to Topwll's llii«tory of 

tramilatioD doea it no ioJuaUce, Mouflet Four-footed UfvatA, collected out of tiea- 

muat have taken little pains to do more ner and other*, iu au edition of 1G68. Tfata 

Iban tranacribe: *' In Oennanj and ling- flr^t edition of Topaell's terjr onliaaiy 

land I do not bear that there are any compoaition waa in 1006. 
fnMaAtfffwrs at all ; bafc if there ba, thay 
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wlietlier this is done through the organs of the voice. The 
fourth question is, in how many modes animals express their 
feelings. These are by look, by gesture, by sound, by voice, 
by language. Fabricius tells us tliat he had seen a dog, 
meaning to expel another dog from the place he wished him- 
self to occupy, begin by looking fierce, then use menacing 
gestures, then growl, and finally bark. Inferior animals, such 
as worms, have only the two former sorts of communication. 
Fishes, at least some kinds, have a power of emitting a sound, 
though not properly a voice : this may be by the fins or gills. 
To insects also he seems to deny voice, much more language, 
though they declare their feelings by sound. Even of oxen, 
sta^, and some other quadrupeds, he would rather say that 
they have voice than language. But cats, dogs, and birds 
have a proper language. All, however, are excelled by man, 
who is truly called /iepotp^ from his more clear and distinct 
articulations. 

7. In the fifUi place, however difiicult it may appear to 
understand the language of brutes, we know that they under- 
stand what is said to them ; how much more, therefore, ought 
we, superior in reason, to understand them! He proceeds 
from hence to an analysis of the passions, which he reduces 
to four, — joy, desiro, gi'ief, and fear. Having thus drawn 
our map of the passions, we must ascertain by observation 
what arc the articulations of which any species of animals 
is capable, which cannot be done by description. His own 
experiments were made on the dog and the hen. Their arti- 
culations are sometimes complex ; as, when a dog wants to 
come into his master's chamber, he begins by a shrill small 
yelp, expressive of desire, which becomes deeper, so as to 
denote a mingled desire and annoyance, and ends in a lament- 
able howl of the latter feeling alone. Fabricius gives several 
other rules deduced from observation of dogs, but ends by 
confessing that he has not fully attained his object, which was 
to furnish every one with a compendious method of under- 
standing the language of animals : the inquirer must therefore 
proceed upon these rudiments, and make out more by obser- 
vation and good canine society. Ho shows, finally, from the 
different structure of the organs of speech, that no brute can 
ever rival man ; the chief instrument being the throat, which 
we use only for vowel sounds. Two important questions are 
haixlly touched in this little treatise : first, as has been said. 
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whether brutes can communicate specific facts to each otiier ; 
and, secondly, to what extent they can associate ideas with 
the knguage of man. These ought to occupy our excellent 
naturalists. 

8. Columna, belonging to the Colonna family, and one of 
the greatest botanists of the sixteenth century, main- Botany: 
tained the honor of that science during tlie present Co*"°»n»- 
period, which his long life embraced. In the Academy of the 
Lincei, to which the revival of natural philosophy is greatly 
due, Columna took a conspicuous share. His Ecphrasis, a 
history of rare plants, was published in two parts at Rome, 
in 1606 and 1616. In this he laid down the true basis of 
the science, by establishing the distinction of genera, which 
Gesner, Co^alpin, and Joachim Camerarius had already con- 
ceived, but which it was left for Columna to confirm and cm- 
ploy. He alone, of all the contemporary botanists, seems 
to have appreciated the luminous ideas which Caesalpin had 
bequeathed to posterity.' In his posthumous observations on 
the Natural History of Mexico by Hernandez, he still further 
developed the philosophy of botanical arrangements. Colum- 
na is the fii-st who used copper instead of wood to delineate 
plants ; an improvement which soon became general. This 
wjis in the ^uToSuaavoc^ sive Plantarum aliquot Ilistona, 1594. 
There arc errors in this work ; but it is remarkable for the 
accuracy of the descriptions, and for the correctness and 
beauty of the figures.' 

9. Two brothers, John and Caspar Bauhin, inferior in phi- 
losophy to Columna, made more copious additions to j^^ ^^^ 
the nomenclature and description of plants. The Oanpar 
elder, who was bom in 1541, and had acquired some 
celebrity as a botanist in the last century, lived to complete, 
but not to publish, an Historia Plantarum Universalis, which 
did not appear till 1650. It contains the descriptions of 
5,000 species, and the figures of 3,577, but small and ill-exe- 
cuted. His brother, though much younger, had preceded 
him, not only by the Phytopinax in 1596, but by his chief 
work, the Pinax Theatri Botanici, in 1623. "Caspar Bau- 
hin," says a modem botanist, " is inferior to his brother in his 
descriptions and in sagacity ; but his delineations are better, 
and his synonymes more complete. They are both l)clow 
Clusius in description, and below several older botanists in 

* Blogr. UiiiT. * Id. Spm^tL 
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their figures. In their arrangement they follow Lobel, and 
have neglected the lights which Caesalpin and Columna had 
held out. Their chief praise is to have brought together a 
great deal of knowledge acquired by their predecessors ; but 
the merit of both has been exaggerated."^' 

10. Johnson, in 1636, published an edition of Grerard's 

parkinaon ^^^*^®^' ^"^ ^^^ Theatrum Botanicum of Parkinson, 
in 1640, is a work, says Pulteney, of much more ori- 
ginality than Gerard's ; and it contains abundantly more mat- 
ter. We find in it near 3,800 plants ; but many descriptions 
recur more than once. The arrangement is in seventeen 
classes, partly according to the known or supposed qualities 
of the plant, and partly according to their external character.' 
" This heterogeneous classification, which seems to be founded 
on that of Dodoens, shows the small advances that had been 
made towards any truly scientific distribution : on the con- 
trary, Gerard, Johnson, and Parkinson had rather gone back, 
by not sufficiently pursuing the example of LobeL" 
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Claims of Sarly Writers to the Diseorery of the (^reulation of the Blood — Harrey 
— Lacteal Vessels discovered by Aselllus — Medicine. 

11. The first important discovery that was made public 
Valves of '" ^^*^ ccutury was that of the valves of the veins ; 
theTeins which is justly ascribed to Fabricius de Aquapen- 
diworered. ^q^^q^ ^^ profcssor at Padua ; because, though some 
of these valves are described even by Bcrenger, and further 
observations were made on the subject by Sylvius, Vesalius, 
and other anatomists, yet Fallopius himself had in this in- 
stance thrown back the science by denying their existence ; 
and no one before Fabricius had generalized the discovery. 
This he did in his public lectures as early as 1524; but 

> Blogr. Unir. Pulteney speaks more time, relating to the history of Tegetables. 

highly of John Bauhin : *' That which and b exKUted with that accuracy and 

Gesner performed for sotflogy, John Ban- critlcnl judgment which can only be ex- 

hin effected in boUny. It is, in reality, hiblted by superior talents."— Illst. d 

a repository of all that was raluable in Botany in Kngland, 1. 190. 

the ancients, in his immediate predeces- * P. 146. 
•on, and in the disooTeries of his own 
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his tract De Venarura Ostiolis appeared in 1603. This 
discoverj, as well as that of Harvey, has been attributed 
to Father Paul Sarpi, whose immense reputation in the 
north of Italy accredited every tale favorable to his glory. 
But there seems to be no sort of ground for either supposi- 
tion. 

12. The discovery of a general circulation in the blood 
has done such honor to Harvey's name, and has been Theory of 
claimed for so many others, that it deserves more thebiood'i 
consideration than we can usually give to anatomical 
science. According to Gulen, and the genen»l theory of 
anatomists formed by his writings, the arterial blood flows 
from the heart to the extremities, and returns again by the 
same channels ; the venous blood being propelled, in like man- 
ner, to and from the liver. The discovery attributed to 
Harvey was, that the arteries communicate with the veins, 
and that all the blood returns to the heart by the latter 
vessels. Besides this general or systemic circulation, there 
is one called the pulmonary, in which the blood is carried 
by certain arteries through the lungs, and returned again by 
corresponding veins preparatory to its being sent into the 
general sanguineous system ; so that its course is through a 
double series of ramified vessels, each beginning and termi- 
nating at the heart, but not at the same side of the heart: 
the lefl side, which from a cavity called its ventricle throws 
out the arterial blood by the aorta, and by another called its 
auricle receives that which has passed through the lungs 
by the pulmonary vein, being separated by a solid septum 
from the right side, which, by means of similar cavities, re- 
ceives the blood of all the veins, excepting those of the lungs, 
and throws it out into the pulmonary artery. It is thus evi- 
dent that the word ^^ pulmonary circulation" is not strictly 
proper; there being only one for the whole body. 

13. The famous work of Servetus, Christianismi Restitutio, 
has excited the attention of the literary part of the sometime 
world, not only by the unhappy fate it brought upon Mcribwi lo 
the author, and its extreme scarcity, but by a re- *"** 
markable passage wherein he has been supposed to de8<!ribo 
the circulation of the blood. That Servetus had a just idea 
of the pulmonary circulation and the aeration of the blood 
in the lungs, is manifest by this passage, and is denied by no 
one ; but it has been the opinion of anatomists, that, he did 

TOL. ni. S7 
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not apprehend the return of the mass of the blood through 
the veins to the right auricle of the heart.* 

] 4. Columbus is acknowledged to have been acquainted 
To Coium- with the pulmonary circulation. He says of his own 
*"■» discovery, that no one had observed or consigned it 

to writing before. Arantius, according to Portal, has de- 



> In the first edition of this work, I re- 
marked, Tol. i. p. 458, that Lerasseur had 
come much nearer to the theory of a 
general circniation than Seryetun. But 
the passage in Leras^ur. which I knew 
only from the quotation in Portal, llist. 
de PAnatomie, i. 373, does not, on con- 
suiting the book itself, bear out the in- 
ference which Portal seems to deduce ; 
and he has, not quite rightly, omitted all 
expressions which he thought erroneous. 
Thus Levasseur precedes the first sen- 
tence of Portal ^s quotation by the follow- 
ing: '^Intus (in corde) sunt sinus seu 
ventriculi duo tantum, septo quodam me- 
dio discreti, per cujus foramina ttanguis et 
Bpiritus communicatur. In utroque duo 
vasa habentur." For this he quotes Qa- 
len; and the perforation of the septum 
of the heart is known to be one of Galen's 
errors. Upon the whole, there seems no 
ground for believing that Levasseur was 
acquainted with the general circulation ; 
and, though his language may at first lead 
us to believe that he speaks of that through 
the lungs, even this is not distinctly made 
out. Sprengel, in hU History of Medicine, 
does not mention the name of Levasseur 
(or VasBscus, as he was called in Latin) 
among those who anticipated in any degree 
the discovery of circulation. The book 
quoted by Portal Ls Vassseus in Anatomen 
Corporis Ilumani TabulfP Quatuor. several 
times printed between 1540 and 1560. 

Andres (Origine e Provresso d^ ogni Lit- 
teratura, vol. xiv. p. 37) has put in a 
tlaim for a Spanish fiirrier, by name 
Reyna, who, in a book printed in 1552, 
but of which there pcems to have been an 
earlier edition (Libro de Mauiscalcheria 
hecho y onlenado por Francisco de la 
Reyna), asserts, in few and plain words, 
as Andres quotes them in ItalLin, that 
the blood goes in a circle through all the 
limbs. I do not know that the book has 
been seen by any one else ; and it would 
be desirable to examine the context, since 
other writers have seemed to know the 
truth without really apprehending it. 

That Servetus was only acquainted with 
Che pulmonary circulation has been the 
general opinion. Portal, though in one 
place he speaks with less precision, repeat- 
edly limlLH the discovery to this; and 
Sprengel does not entertain the least sus- 
picion that it went farther. Andr^ (xiv. 



38), not certainly a medical authority, but 
conversant with such, and very pMrUal to 
Spanish claimants, asserts the same. If a 
more general language may be found In 
some writers, it may be ascribed to the&t 
want of dintinguishing the two circula- 
tions. A medical friend, who, at my re- 
quest, perused and considered the passage 
in Servetus, as it is quoted in AUwoerden'e 
life, says in a letter, '' All that this pas- 
sage implies, which has any refer«>ince to 
the greater circulation, may be comprised 
in the following points : — I. That the 
heart transmits a vivifying principle along 
the arteries and the blood which th^ 
contain to the an;istomosing veins; 2. 
That this living principle vivifies tbe liver 
and the venous system generally ; 3. That 
the liver produces the blood itself, and 
transmits it through the vena cava to 
the heart, in order to obtain the vital 
principle, by performing the lesser circn- 
iation, which Servetus seems perfectly to 
comprehend. 

'' Now, according to this view of the 
passage, all the movement of the blood 
iwpUed is that which takes place from 
the liver, through the vena cava to the 
heart, and that of the lesser circulation. 
It would appear to me that Servetus is on 
the brink of the discovery of the circn- 
iation ; but that his notions respecting 
the transmission of his vitalis spiritux di- 
verted his attention from that great more* 
mtnt of the blood itself which Ilarvey 
discovered. ... It is clear that the quan- 
tity of blood sent to the heart for tbe 
elaboration of the vitalis spiritus is, ac- 
cording to Servetus, only that furnished 
by the liver to the vena cava inferior. 
But the blood thus introduced is repre- 
sented by him as performing tbe circui»- 
tion through the lungs very regularly." 

It appears singular, that, while Servetot 
distinctly knew that the septum of the 
heart, paries ilU medius, as he calls It. is 
closed, which Berenger had discovernl, 
and Vesalius conflrmtnl (though the bulk 
of anatomists long afterwards adhered to 
Galen's notion of perforation), and consi*- 
quently that some other means must exr^t 
for restoring the blood firom tbe left divi- 
sion of the heart to the right, he should 
not have seen the necessity of a system of 
vessels to cany forward this commanio»> 
tion. 
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Bcribed the pulmonary circulation still better than Columbus ; 
while Sprengel denies that he has described it at all. It is 
perfectly certain, and is admitted on all sides, that Columbus 
did not know the systemic circulation : in what manner he 
disposed of the blood does not very clearly appear ; but, as 
he conceived a passage to exist between the ventricles of 
the heart, it is probable, though his words do not lead to this 
inference, that he supposed the aerated blood to be trans- 
mitted Imck in this course.^ 

lo. CaBsalpin, whose versatile genius entered upon every 
field of research, has, in more than one of his trea- And to 
tiscs relating to very different topics, and especially <^«^p*°- 
in that upon plants, some remarkable passages on the same 
subject, which approach more nearly than any we have seen 
to a just notion of the general circulation, and have led 
several writers to insist on his claim as a prior discoverer 
to Harvey. Portal admits that this might be regarded as a 
fair pretension, if he were to judge from such passages ; but 
there are others which contradict this supposition, and show 
Csesalpin to have had a confused and imperfect idea of the 
office of the veins. Sprengel, though at first he seems to 
incline more towards the pretensions of Csesalpin, comes ulti- 
mately almost to the same conclusion ; and, giving the reader 
the words of most importance, leaves him to form his own 
judgment. The Italians are more confident : Tiraboschi and 
Comian'i, neither of whom are medical authorities, put in an 
unhesitating claim for CaBsalpin as the discoverer of the circu- 
lation of the blood, not without unfair reflections on Harvey.* 

* The leading paange in Columbnn (T>e alone. Whether he knew of the pa«nmi 

Re Anatomica, lib. tU. p. 177, edit. 1569), in SerretiM or no, notwithstanding hi>i 

which I bare not ft>und quoted by Portal claim of originality, is not perhaps mani- 

or Sprragel. is as follows : *' Inter hos fest : the coincidence as to the Ainction of 

yentriculoe septum adest, per quod fere the lungs in aerating the blood is remarli- 

omnes cxistiniant sanguini a dextro Ten- able ; but, if Columbus had any dinn-t 

trlculo ad sinistrum aditum patefieri : id knowledge of the Christianismi Restitutio, 

ut floret Ikcilius, in transitu ob Titalium he did not choose to follow it in tJio 

spirituum generationem demum reddi; remarkable discorery that there is no 

sod longa errant ria ; nam sanguis per perforation in the septum between the 

arterioeam Tenam ad pulmouem fertur; Tentricles. 

ibique attenuatur : deinde cum aere una > Tiraboschi, z. 49 ; Comiani, ri. 8. 

per arteriam renalem ad sinistrum cordis He quotes, on the authority of another 

rentrlculum defertur; quod nemo hacte- Italian writer, '^11 giudixio di due illustri 

nus aut animadrertit aut scriptum reli- Inglesi. i ftatelli Hunter, i quali, csami- 

quit ; licet niaximi et ab omnibus aniniad- nato bene il proceaso di questa causa, si 

▼ertetidum." He afterwards makes a mararigtiano della snumza data in Jo- 

remark, in which Senretus had preceded rote del loroeoneitlatfino." I must doubts 

him, that the size of the pulmonary arte- till more eridence is produced, whetlisr 

ry (Tena arteriosa) b greater than would this be true. 

be required for tbe nutritSon of tbe lungs The paanft lo CiBnlplB^ Qi 
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16. It is thus manifest, that several anatomists of the six- 

teenth century were on the verge of completelj 
unknoira detecting the law by which the motion of the blood 
before Js governed ; and the language of one is so strong, 

that we must have recourse, in order to exclude his 
claim, to tlie irresistible fact that he did not confirm by proof 
his own theory, nor proclaim it in such a manner as to 
attract the attention of the world. Certainly, when the doc- 
trine of a general circulation was advanced by Harvey, he 
both announced it as a paradox, and was not deceived in 
expecting that it would be so accounted. Those again who 
strove to depreciate his originality sought intimations in the 
writings of the ancients, and even spread a rumor that he had 
stolen the papers of Father Paul ; but it does not appear that 
they talked, like some moderns, of plagiarism from Levasseur 
or Caesalpin. 

17. William Harvey first taught the circulation of the 
His disco- blood in London in 1619; but his Exercitatio de 
▼ery. Motu Cordis was not published till 1628. He was 
induced, as is said, to conceive the probability of this great 
truth by reflecting on the final cause of those valves, which 
his master, Fabricius de Aquapendente, had demonstrated ia 
the veins ; valves whose structure was such as to prevent the 
reflux of the blood towards the extremities. Fabricius him- 
self seems to have been ignorant of this structure, and cer- 
tainly of the circulation ; for he presumes that they serve to 
prevent the blood from flowing like a river towards the feet 
and hands, and from collecting in one part. Harvey followed 

PeripateticM Is oertalalj the most resem- edacity membranls eo ingenio constitutls. 

bling a statement of the entire truth that Vas igitur intromittens vena est uiagnA 

can be found in any writer before Ilarrey . qnidem in dextro, quae cava appellatur ; 

I transcribe it from Dutons's Origine des parva autem in sinistro ex pnlmone iutro- 

IXecouFerteSf vol. ii. p. 23 : " Idciroo pul- ducens, enioa unica est tunica, ut cieter»> 

mo per venam arteriis similem ex dextro rum venarum. Vas autem educens artoria 

cordis rentriculo fervidum hsuriens san- est magna quidem in sinistra, quae aorta 

guinem, eumque per anastomosin arterisB appellatur } parra autem in dextro ad 

venali reddens, quie in sinistrum cordb pulmones derirans, ci^us similiter duss 

Tentriculum tendit, transmisso interim sunt tunicas, ut in caoteris arteriis." 

aere frigido per asperas arterisD canales, In the treatise De Plantis we hare a 

qui Juxta arteriam Tenalem protenduntur, similar but shorter passage : " Nam in anl- 

non tamen osculis communicantes, ut malibus videmus alimentum per renaa 

Eutavit Qalenus, solo tactu temperat. duci ad cor tanquam ad offldnam caloris 

luic sanguinis circulationi ex dextro cor- Insiti, et adepta inibi ultima perfectione, 

dis Tentriculo per pulmones in sinistrum per arteriaa in unirersum corpus distri- 

<;ju8dem ventriculum optimi respondent bui agente splritn, qui ex eodem alimento 

quao ex dissectione apparent. Nam ineordegignitur." I hare taken this fhna 



duo sunt rasa in dextrum rentriculum de- the article on Caeialpin in th* Biograpthfe 
■inentia, duo etiam In sinistrum : duorum Unirersella. 
9Mtma unum iatioiiiitttt tantum, aittrom 
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bis OMm happy conjecture by a long inductive process of ex- 
periments on the effects of ligatures, and on the observed 
motion of the blood in living animals. 

18. Portal has imputed to Harvoy an unfair silence as to 
Servetu?, Columbus, Levasseur, and Caesalpin, who uniunUj 
had all preceded him in the same track. Timboschi oubfei to 
copies Portal ; and Comiani speaks of the appropria- " ^ 
tion of Cjcsalpin's discovery by Harvey. It may be replied, 
that no one can reasonably presume Harvey to have been ac- 
quainted with the passage in Sc*r\'etus. But the imputation 
of suppressing the merits of Columbus is grossly unjust, and 
founded upon ignorance or forgetfulness of liarvey's celebrated 
Excrcitation. In the proccmium to this treatise, he observes, 
that almost all anatomists have hitherto supposed, with Galen, 
that the mechanism of the i)ulse is the same as that of respi- 
ration. But he not less than three times makes an exception 
for Columbus, to whom he most expressly refers the theory 
of a pulmonary circulation.* Of Ca?j»alpin he certainly says 
nothing ; but there seems to be no presumption that he was 
acquainted with that author's writings. Were it even true 
that he had been guided in his researches by the obscure pas- 
sages we have quoted, could this set aside the merit of that 
patient induction by which he established his own theory? 
Co^salpin asserts at best, what we may say he divined, but did 
not know to be true : Harvev asserts wliat he had demonstrat- 
ed. The one is an empinc in a philosophical sense ; the other, 
a legitimate minister of truth. It has been justly said, that 
he alone discovers who proves ; nor is there a more odious 
office or a more sophistical course of reasoning than to impair 
the credit of great men, as Dutens wasted his erudition in 
doing, by hunting out equivocal and insulated passages from 
older writers, in order to depreciate the originality of the real 
teachers of mankind.' It may indeed be thought wonderful, 

* *' P»ne onncs hue nitque anatomicl bus) tanto nnguine opus ease ad nutritio- 

niediri et philosophi supponunt cum Oa- nempulmonum,ctiinhocvafl,Tenayi<lelicel 

Icno euDdem usnm ewe pubius, quam artcriom [i«l est, arteria pulmonalifl] ex- 

nypimtionis." But though he certiinly superet niagnitudine utrumque ramum 

riaims the doctrine of a general circuli- distributionin renie caraB descendeotSs 

tion as wholly his own. and counts it a cruralem/' — p. 16. 

pamdo\ which will startle every one. he > This i^ tlie general character of a 

as expressly refers (pp. 8S and 41 of the really learned and interesting work br 

Exercitatio) that of a pulmonary trans- Dutens, Origine des DecouTertes attri* 

mission of the blood to (^olumbus, p^ri- buees aux Modemes. Justice is due to 

tivimo doctissimoque anatomieo; and those who hare first struck out. eTea 

olieerTea^ in his prooemium, as an objec- without following up, original ideas la 

tion to tho reeetred theory, ** quoroodo any science ; but not at the expense of 

pcv^Mbito wt '.Hit notavit Rualdus Coltun- ttiOM who, Keotralljr witboat kaowlodft 
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that Sen^etus, Columbus, or Caesalpin should not have more 
distinctly apprehended the consequences of what they main- 
tained, since it seems difficult to conceive the lesser circulation 
without the greater ; but the defectiveness of their views is 
not to be alleged as a counterbalance to the more steady saga- 
city of Har\ey. The solution of their falling so shoil is, that 
they were right, not indeed quite by guess, but upon insuffi- 
cient proof; and tliat the consciousness of this, embarrassing 
their minds, prevented them from deducing inferences which 
now appear irresistible. In every department of philosophy, 
the researches of the first inquiix^rs have often been arrested 
by similar causes.^ 

19. Harvey is the author of a treatise on generation, 
narrcy's wherein he maintains that all animals, including 
treatise on men, are derived from an egg. In this book we first 
generaton. ^^^ ^^ argument maintained against spontaneous 
generation, which, m the case of the lower animals, had been 
generally received. Sprengel thinks this treatise prolix, and 
not equal to the author's reputation.^ It was first published 
in 1G51. 

20. Next in importance to the discovery of Harvey is that 
lActeais of Asellius as to the lacteal vessels. Eustachius had 
dLscoTcred observed the thoracic duct in a horse. But Asellius, 

J ABeiiius. jj^Qj.^ i^y chance, as he owns, than by sagacity, per- 
ceived the lacteals in a fat dog whom he opened soon after it 
had eaten. Tliis was in 1G22; and his treatise, De Lacteis 

of what had been said before, haTe de- vras Kuppofied to produce. See Dutens, 

duce<l the same principles from reasoning vol. ii. pp. 8-18. Mr. Coleridge has been 

or Arom obRerration, and carried them out deceived in the same manner by som« 

to important coni^equences. Pascal quotes lines of Jordano Bruno, which he takes to 

Montaigne for the shrewd remark, that describe the circulation of the blood; 

we should try a man who says a wife thing, whereas they merely express its movement 

for we may often find that he does not to and Aro, meat et remeat, which might 

unden>tand it. Those who entertain a be by the same system of vessels, 

morbid jealousy of modem philosophy are ^ The bingnipher of Harvey in itm 

glad to avail themselves of such hunters Biographie UuiverFelle strongly vindicates 

intoobf^cureantiquity as Dutens; and they his claim. ^' Tons les hommes iiiKtruita 

are seconded by all the envious, the un- conviennent aujourd'hui que Harvey est 

candid, and by many of the unreflecting le veritable auteur de cette belle decou- 

among mankind. With respect to the verte. . . . C^salpin prerantoit la rircula- 

immediate question, the passages whkh tion arterielle, en suppoeant que le sang 

Butens has quoted m>m Hippocrates and retoume des extremites au rceur : main 

Plato have certainly an appearance of ex- ces assertions ne fiirent point prouvees ; 

pressing a real circulation of the blood by elles ne se trouv^rent ^ta>ee0 par aucune 

the words Trepiodof and nipupepouevuv experience, par aucun fiiit ; et I'on peul 

• - k..r ^»k>^ - A <M.»^t»ii.r /«»« dire de C^salpin qu'il divina presque la 

aifiaTOC; but others, and especially one ^^^^ cireulation dont les lois lui furent 

from NtTOesius, on which some reliance totalement Inconnuea ; la decouverte ea 

has been placed, mean nothing more than ^^^^ resenrie k Ouillaume Harvey, 

the flux and reflux of the blood, which s m,^ ^ ||^ MMecisa, ir. 2dd ; I'WtaL 

tlMoontnctioa and dilatation of th« heart 11.477. 
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Venis, was published in 1627.* Harvey did not assent to thia 
discovery, and endeavored to dispute the use of the vessels ; 
nor is it to his honor, that, even to the end of his life, he dis- 
regarded the subsequent confirmation that Pecquet and Bar- 
tholin had furnished.*^ Tlie former detected the common 
origin of the lajteal and lymphatic vessels in 1647, though 
his work on the subject was not published till 1651. But 
Olaus Rudbeck was the first who clearly distinguished these 
two kinds of vessels. 

21. Scheiner proved that the retina is the organ of sight, 
and that the humors serve only to refract the rays optical 
which paint the object on the optic nerve. This was diiwoTeriat 
in a treatise entitled Oculus, hoc est, Fundamentum ®^^**«*'^* 
Opticum, 1619.^ The writings of several anatomists of this 
period, such as Riolan, Vesling, Bartholin, contain partial 
accessions to the science ; but it seems to have been less 
enriched by great discoveries, after those already named, than 
in tlie preceding century. 

22. The mystical medicine of Paracelsus continued to have 
many advocates in Germany. A new class of en- Medicine: 
thusiasts sprung from the same school, and, calling Van iiei- 
themselves Rosier ucians, pretended to cure diseases "**° * 
by faith and imagination. A true Rosicrucian, they held, had 
only to look on a patient to cure him. The analogy of mag- 
netism, revived in the last and present age, was commonly 
employed.* Of this school the most eminent was Van Ilel- 
mont, who combined the ParaceLsian superstitions with some 
origiuiU ideas of his own. His general idea of medicine was, 
that its business was to regulate the archa;us, an immaterial 
principle of life and health ; to which, like Paracelsus, ho 
attributed a mysterious being and etficiicy. The seat of the 
archaeus is in the stomach ; and it is to be effected either by a 
scheme of diet or through the imagination. Spi*engel praises 
Van llelmont for overthrowing many current errors, and for 
announcing principles since pursued.^ The Fi*ench physicians 

1 Portal, ii. 491 ; Sprengel, It. 201. force, or aatrum, which cannot act with« 

Prfre-^c, mwo nft«r thi^, got the body of a out a body, but paiwes from one to an« 

man fit^h han;;ed after a good supper, other. Alt things in the macrocosm are 

and h.id the pleasure of confirming the found also in the microcosm. The inward 

di^covcrv of Ascllius by his own eyes, or astral man is Oabalb, fhnn which th« 

0<i*(endi, Vita PeinsMcii, p. 177. science is named. This Oabalis, or Imag}- 

' Sprengel, iv. 203. nation, is as a magnet to external oltJrctii, 

3 Id. 2TU. which it thus attracts. Medicioee aoi fej 

* All in nature, says CroU of Hesse, a magnetic force. Spreogel, iU. 883L 

one of the principal theosophlsts in me- * Vol. T p. 22. 
ikine, te living ', aU that Utw baa ItoTital 
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adhered to llic Hippocmtic school, in opposition to what 
Sprerigel calls the Cheraiatric, which more or less may be 
reckoned that of Paracelsus. The Italians weic still re- 
nowned in medicine. Sanctorius, De Mcdicina Statica, 1G14, 
seems the only work to which we need allude. It is loaded 
with eulogy by Portal, Tiraboschi, and otiier writers.^ 



Section III. 

On Oriental Literature — Hebrew Learning — Arabic and other Eastern Languagea. 

23. During no period of equal length since the revival of 
Diffufdon of letters has the knowledge of the Hebrew language 
Hebrew. lyQim apparently so much diffused among the literary 
world as in that before us. The frequent sprinkling of it3 
characters in works of the most miscellaneous erudition will 
strike the eye of every one who habitually consults them. 
Nor was tlus learning by any means so much confined to the 
clergy as it has been in later times, though their order natu- 
rally furnished the greater portion of those who labored in that 
field. Some of the chief Hebraists of this age were laymen. 
The study of this language prevailed most in the Protestant 
countries of Ilurope ; and it was cultivated with much zeal in 
England. The period between the last years of Elizabeth 
and the Restoration may, perhaps, be reckoned that in which 
a knowledge of Hebrew lias been most usual among our 
divines. 

24. Upon this subject I can only assert what I collect to be 

the verdict of judicious critics.^ It seems tliat the 
not studied Hebrew language was not yet sufficiently studied in 
method*"^ the method most likely to give an insight into its 

principles, by comparing it with all the cognate 
tongues, latterly called Semitic, spoken in the neighboring 
parts of Asia, and manifestly springing from a common source. 

1 Portal, ii. 891; Tiraboschi, xi. 270; Jenifich, in his prefare to Meninnki's The- 

Biogr. UniT. saurus (Vienna, 1780), has traced a sketcti 

' The fifth Tolume of Eichhom-s Ge- of the same subject. We may have lrui(t- 

aehichte der Cultur is devoted to the pro- ed in some respects to Simon, ULstmrt 

gress of Oriental literature in Europe, not Critique du Vieux Trafament. The bio- 

Tcry fhll in characterizing the various graphical dictionariee, English and Frendi« 

productions it mentions, but analytically nave of coune been resorted to. 
arranged, ami higlilj useful for reference. 
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Postel, indeed, had made some attempts at this in the last 
century, but his learning was very slight ; and Schindler pab- 
lished in 1612 a Lexicon Pentnglottum, in which the Arabic, 
as w(.>Il as Syriac and Chaldaic, were placed in apposition 
with the Hebrew text. Louis de Dieu, whose Remarks on 
all the Books of the Old Testament were published at Ley- 
den in 1 648, has frequently recourse to gome of the kindred 
languages, in order to explain the Hebrew.* But the first 
instructors in the latter had been Jewish rabbis ; and the 
Hebraists of the sixteenth age had imbibed a prejudice, not 
unnatural though unfounded, that their teachei'S were best 
conversant with the language of their forefathers.* They had 
dei-ived from the same source an extravagant notion of the 
beauty, antiquity, and capacity of tlie Hebrew ; and, com- 
bining this with still more chimerical dreams of a mystical 
philosophy, lost sight of all real principles of criticism. 

25. The most eminent Hebrew scholars of this age were 
the two Buxtorfs of Basle, father and son, both TheBux- 
devoted to the rabbinical school. The elder, who «»»*• 
had become distinguished before the end of the pi-eceding 
century, published a grammar in 1609, which long continued 
to be ix'ckoned the best, and a lexicon of Hebrew, Chaldee, 
and Syriac, in 1 623, which was not superseded for more than 
a hundred years. Many other works relating to these three 
dialects, as well as to that of the later Jews, do honor to the 
erudition of the elder Buxtorf ; but he is considered as re- 
presenting a chuss of Hebraists, which, in the more compre- 
hensive Orientalism of the eighteenth century, has lost much 
of its credit. The son trod closely in his lather's footsteps, 
whom he succeeded as professor of Hebrew at Basle. Thv.y 
held this chair between them more than seventy years. The 
younger Buxtorf was engaged in controversies which had not 
begun in his father's life-time. Morin, one of those learned 
Prolestants who had gone over to the Church of Rome, syste- 
matically labored to establish the authority of those versions 
wliich the church had approved, by weakening that of the text 
wliich passed for original.^ Hence he endeavored to show, — 
though this could not logically do much for his object, — that 

1 Simon, Hist. Critique du VIeux Tea- p. 375. But Miin^ter, Fngiu8, andi^*veml 

tioiwnt, p. 4&I. others, who are found in tho Critici Snrri, 

' Thin wan not the cane with Luthpr, gnw wny to the prrjudice in fkvor of rab- 

who rfjerted the authority of the rabbis, binical bpintons, and their (*ouinieu tariff* 

ind Uiought none but Chrijttians rould are consequently too Judaical. — p. 486 
aiMtentaiMl th* Old Taatament. Simon, • Simoa, p. G22. 
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the Samaritan Pentateuch, then lately brought to Europe, 
which is not in a different language, but merely the Hebrew 
written in Samaritan characters, is deserving of preference 
above what is called the Masoretic text, from which the Pro- 
tesUint versions are taken. The variations between these are 
sufficiently numerous to «iffect a favorite hypothesis borrowed 
from the rabbis, but strenuously maintained by the generality 
of Protestants, that the Hebrew text of the Masoretic recen- 
sion is perfectly incorrupt.^ Morin*s opinion was opposed 
by Buxtorf and Hettinger, and by other writers even of the 
Komish Church. It hfis, however, been countenanced by 
Simon and Kennicott. The integrity at least of the Hebrew 
copies was gradually given up ; and it has since been shown 
that they differ gi-eatly among themselves. The Samaritan 
Pentateuch was first published in 1645, several years afler 
this controversy began, by Sionita, editor of the Parisian 
Polyglott. Tills edition, sometimes called by the name of Le 
Jay, contains most that is in the Polyglott of Antwerp, with 
the addition of the Syriac and Arabic versions of the Old 
Testament. 

26. An epoch was made in Hebrew criticism by a work of 
Louis Cappel, professor of that language at Saumur, 
points the Arcanum Punctuationis Revelatum, in 1 624. He 
nyoctod ^ maintained in this an opinion promulgated by Elias 
Levita, and held by the fii*st reformers and many 
other Protestants of the highest authority, though contrary to 
that vulgar orthodoxy which is always omnivorous, that the 
vowel-points of Hebrew were invented by cerUun Jews of 
Tiberias in the sixth century. They had been generally 
deemed coeval with the language, or at least brought in by 
Esdras through divine inspiration. It is not surprising that 
Buch an hypothesis clashed with the prejudices of mankind; 
and Cappel was obliged to publish his work in Holland. The 
Protestants looked upon it as too great a concession in favor of 
the Vulgate, which, having been translated before the Masore- 
tic punctuation, on Cappefs hypothesis, had been appljed to 
the text, might now claim to stand on higher ground, and was 
not to be judged by these innovations. After twenty years, 
the younger Buxtorf endeavored to vindicate the antiquity of 
vowel-points ; but it is now confessed that the victory remained . 
with Cappel, who has been styled the father of Hebrew criti- 

1 SiinoD, p. 622 ; Eichhora, ▼. 461. 
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cism. His principal work is the Critica Sacra, published at 
Paris in 1 650, wherein he still further discredits the existing 
manuscripts of the Hebrew Scriptures', as well as the Maso- 
retic punctuation^ 

27. The rabbinical literature, meaning as well the Talmud 
and other ancient books, as those of the later ages Hebrew 
since the revival of intellectual pursuits among the •choiaw. 
Jews of Spain and the East, gave occupation to a considerable 
class of scholars. Several o^ these belong to P^ngland, such 
as Ainsworth, Godwin, Liglitfoot, Selden, and Pococke. The 
antiquities of Judaism were illustrated by Cuno^us in Jus 
Regium Hebraeorum, 1623, and especially by Selden, both in 
the Uxor Ilebraica and in the treatise De Jure Naturali et 
Gentium juxta Hebncos. But no one has lefl a more durable 
reputation in this literature than Bochart, a Protestant 
minister at Caen. His Geographia Sacra, published in 1646, 
is not the most famous of his works, but the only one which 
falls within this period. It displays great learning and saga- 
city ; but it was impossible, as has been justly observed, that 
he could thoroughly elucidate this subject at a time when we 
knew comparatively little of modern Asia, and had few good 
books of travels. A similar observation might of course be 
applied to his Hierozoicon, on the animals mentioned in 
Scripture. Both these works, however, were much extolled 
in the seventeenth century. 

28. In the Chaldee and Syriac languages, which approach 
so closely to Hebrew that the best scholai-s in the chnidce 
latter are rarely unacquainted with them, besides andSjitae 
the Buxtorfs, we find Feri*ari, author of a Syriac lexicon, 
published at Rome in 1 622 ; Louis de Dieu of Leyden, whose 
Syriac grammar appeared in 1626; and the Syriac trans- 
lation of the Old Testament in the Parisian Polyglott, edited 
by Gabriel Sionita, in 1642. A Syriac college for the 
Maronites of Libanus had been founded at Rome by Gregory 
XIII. ; but it did not as yet produce any thing of impor^ 
ance. 

< Simon, nehbom, &e. A detailed vowels. Sehaltenfl wm the fln«t. acconl 
account of this controTeny about vowel- ing to Dathe, who proved that neither 
points between Csppel and the Buxtorfe party could be reckoned wholly victori 
will be found in the 12th volume of the ous. It seems, however, that the pointi 
Bibliothcque Universelle; and a shorter now in use are acknowledged to bt* com 
prreis in Eichhom's Einleitung in das paratively modem. Dathe, l*rv(acio ac 
alte Testament, Vol. i. p. 242. Walton! rrolegomaoa, Lipa. 1777, p 87.— 
[ It in not universally agreed, that Cappel 1847.] 
aitfMeethar in tha rl^fc aboai Habmr 
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29. But a language incomparably more rich in literary 
Arabic treasures, and long neglected by Europe, began now 
to take a conspicuous ))lace in the annals of learning, 
Scaliger deserves the glory of being the first real Arabic 
scholar ; for Postel, Cliristman, and a very few more of the 
sixtcentli century, are hardly worth notice. His friend Ca- 
saubon, who extols his acquirements, as usual, very highly, 
de\oted himself some time to this study. But Scah'ger made 
use of the language chiefly to enlarge his own vast sphere of 
erudition. He published nothing on the subject ; but his col- 
lections became tlie base of Rapheling*s Arabic lexicon, and 
it is said that they were far more extensive than what appears 
in that work. He who properly added this language to the 
domain of learning was Erpenius, a native of Gorcum, who, 
Er nius ^^ "^ early age, had gained so unrivalled an acquaint- 
ance with the Oriental languages as to be appointed 
professor of them at Leyden, in 1613. He edited, the same 
year, the above-mentioned lexicon of Bapheling, and published 
a gnimmar, whicli might not only be accounted the first com- 
posed in P2urope that deserved the name, but became the 
guide to most later scholars. Erpenius gave several other 
works to the world, chiefly connected with the Arabic version 
of the Scriptures.^ Golius, his successor in the Oriental 
Q^j. chjiir at Leyden, besides publishing a lexicon of the 

language, which is said to be still the most copious, 
elaborate, and complete that has appeared,^ and several edi- 
tions of Arabic writings, poetical and historical, contributed 
still more exteasively to bring the range of Arabian literature 
before the world. He enriched with a hundred and fifty 
manuscripts, collected in his travels, the library of Leyden, to 
which Scaliger had bequeathed forty.'^ The manuscripts 
belonging to Erpenius found their way to Cambridge ; while, 
partly by the munificence of Laud, partly by later accessions, 
the Bodleian Libraiy at Oxford became extremely rich in this 
line. The much larger collection in the Escurial seems to 
have been chiefly formed under Philip HI. England was 
now as conspicuous in Arabian as in Hebrew learning. Sel- 
den. Greaves, and Pococke, especially the last, who was pro- 
bably equal to any Oriental scholar whom Europe had hitherto 
produced, by translations of the historical and philosophical 

» Btojcr. Unir. 
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writings of the Saracenic period, gave a larger compass to 
general erudition.' 

30. The remaining languages of the East are of less impor- 
tance. The Turkish had attracted some degree of q^j^^, 
attention in the sixteenth century: but the first Bistem 
grammar was published by Megiser, in 1612, a very *^"«**'*««. 
slight performance; and a better at Paris, by Du Ryer, in 
1 030.^ Tlie Persic grammar was given at Rome by Raimon- 
di, in 1G14; by Dieu, at Leyden, in 1G39; by Greaves, at 
London, in 1G41 and 1649.^ An Armenian dictionary, by 
Rivoli, 1621, seems the only accession to our knowledge of 
that ancient language during tliis period.^ Athanasius Kir- 
cher, a man of immense erudition, restored the Coptic, of 
which Europe had been wholly ignorant. Tliose farther east- 
ward had not yet begun to enter into the studies of Europe. 
Nothing was known of the Indian ; but some Cliinese manu- 
scripts had been brought to Rome and Madrid as early as 
1 580 ; and, not long afterwards, two Jesuits, Roger and Ricci, 
both missionaries in China, were the first who acquired a suffi- 
cient knowledge of the hinguago to translate fi-om it.' But 
scarcely any further advance took place before the middle of 
the century. 



Section IV. 

On G«)graphj and IDftory. 



31. PuRCHAS, an English clergyman, imbued by nature, 
like Hakluyt, with a strong bias towards geographi- punrhM^i 
cal studies, afler having formed an extensive library **"«^'»- 
in that department, and consulted, as he professes, above 1,200 
authors, published the first volume of his Pilgrim, a collection 
of voyages in all parts of the world, in 1613: four more 
followed in 1625. The accuracy of this useful compiler has 
been denied by those who have had better means of know- 
ledge, and probably is inferior to that of Hakluyt ; but his 
labor was far more comprehensive. The Pilgrim was, at all 

> Jenbeh ; Stehhorn ; Blosr. UniTUMU* ; Biogr. Britanntoa. 
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events, a great source of knowledge to the contemporaries of 
Purchas.^ 

32. Olearius was ambassador from the Duke of Holstein to 
oiearius Muscovy and Persia from 1G33 to 1G39. His 
•nd Pietro tmvcls, in German, were published in 1647, and 

have been several times reprinted and translated. 
He has well described the barbarism of Russia and the despo- 
tism of Persia; he is diffuse and episodical, but not weari- 
some ; he observes well and relates faithfully ; all who have 
known the countries he has visited are said to speak well of 
him.^ Pietro della Valle is a far more amusing writer. He 
has thrown his travels over Syria and Persia into the form of 
letters written from time to time, and which he professes to 
have recovered from his correspondents. This perhaps is not 
a very probable story, both on account of the length of the 
letters, and the >vant of that reference to the present time and 
to small passing events, which such as are authentic com- 
monly exhibit. His observations, however, on all the coun- 
tries he visited, especially Persia, are apparently consistent 
with the knowledge we have obtained from later travellers. 
Gibbon says that none have better observed Persia ; but his 
vanity and prolixity are insufferable. Yet I think that Della 
Valle can hardly be i*cckoned tedious ; and if he is a little 
egotistical, tlie usual and almost laudable characteristic of 
travellers, this gives a liveliness and racy air to his narrative. 
Wliat his wife, the Lady Maaui, an Assynan Christian, whom 
he met with at Bagdad, and who accompaniiCd him through his 
long wanderings, may really have been, ^?c can only judge 
from Lis eulogies on her beauty, her fidelity, and her courage ; 
but she throws an air of romance over his adventures, not 
unpleasing to the i-ea ^cr. The travels of Pietro della Valle 
took place from 1614 to 1626; but the book was first pub- 
lished at Rome in 165 and has been translated into different 
lan(];uap:es. 

33. The Lexicon Geographicum of Ferrari, in 1627, was 
Lexicon of the chief general work on geography : it is alphabeti- 
Fcrmii. gj^i^ j^jjj contains 9,600 articles. Tlie errors have 
been corrected in later editions, so that the first would proba- 
bly be required in order to estimate the knowledge of its 
author's age.' 

1 Biogr. Unir. ; PiivXerton's Collection ' Biogr. Unirentclle. 
of Vuyages and Travels. The latter does > Salfi, xi. 418 ; Biogr. UnlTerseUii. 
cot Tidue PurctuM highly for correctoen. 
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34. The best measure, perhaps, of geographical science, are 
the maps published from time to time, as perfectly Mnpf of 
for the most part, we may presume, as their editors ^^•^• 
could render them. If we compare the map of the world in 
the Theatrum Orbis Terrarum sive Novus Atlas of Blaew 
in 1 G48 with that of the edition of Ortelius published at Ant- 
werp in 1612, the improvements will not appear exceedingly 
great. America is still separated from Asia by the Straits of 
Auian, about lat. GO ; but the coast to the south is made to 
trend away more than before : on the N. E. coast we find 
Davis's Sea, and Estotiland has vanished to give way to 
Greenland. Canada continues to be most inaccurately laid 
down, though there is a general idea of lakes and rivers 
better than in Ortelius. Scandinavia is far better, and tolera- 
bly con-ect. In the South, Terra del Fuego terminates in 
Cape Horn, instead of being united to Ten-a Australis : but, 
in the East, Corea appears as an oblong island ; the Sea of 
Aral is not set down, and the Wall of China is placed north 
of tlie fiftieth parallel. India is very much too small, and the 
shape of the Caspian Sea is wholly inaccumte. But a com- 
parison with the map of Hakluyt, mentioned in our second 
volume, will not exhibit so much superiority of Blaew's Atlas. 
The latter, however, shows more knowledge of the interior 
country, especially in North America, and a better outline in 
many parts of the Asiatic coast. The maps of particular 
regions in Europe are on a large scale, and numerous. 
S|>eed'8 maps, 1646, appear by no means inferior to those of 
Blaew ; but several of the errors are the same. Considering 
the proj^ress of commerce, especially that of tlie Dutch, during 
this half-trentury, we may rather be surprised at the defective 
state of these maps. 

o.'). Two histories of general reputation were published in 
the Italian language during these fifty years: one, Dariia and 
of the civil wars in France by Davila, in 1 630 ; and B«nti'ogUo- 
another, of those in Flanders by Cardinal Bentivoglio. Both 
of these* liad the advantage of interesting subjects : they had 
been sufficiently convei-sant with the actors to know much 
and to judge well, without that particular responsibility which 
tempts an liistorian to prevarication. They were both men 
of cool and sedate tempers, accustomed to tiiink policy n game 
in which the strong play with the weak ; obtuse, especially 
the former, in moral sentiment; but, on this account, not 
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inclined to calumniate an opposite party, or to withhold admi- 
ration from intellectual power. Both these histories may be 
read over and over with pleasure : if Davila is too refined, if 
he is not altogether faithful, if his style wants the elegance 
of some older Italians, he more than redeems all this by the 
importance of his subject, the variety and picturesqueness of 
his narration, and the acuteness of his reflections. Bentivog- 
lio is reckoned, as a writer, among the very first of his age. 

3G. The histoiy of the War of Granada, that is, the rebel- 
Mendoaa's ^^®" ^^ '^® Moriscos in 1565, by the famous Diego 
Wan of de Mendoza, was published posthumously in 1610. 
Granada, j^ ^ placed by the Spaniards themselves on a level 
with the most renowned of the ancients. The French have 
now their first general historian, Mezeray, a writer 
Meaeray. ggteenied for his lively style and bold sense, but little 
read, of course, in an age like the last or our own, which liave 
demanded an exactness in matter of fact^ and an extent of 
Engibh historical erudition, which was formerly unknown, 
hutorians. -^g ^Q^y began, in England, to cultivate historical 
composition, and with so much success, that the present period 
was far more productive of such works as deserve remem- 
brance than a whole century that next followed. But the most 
English considerable of these have already been mentioned, 
hiatories. Lord Herbert of Cherbury's History of Henry VHL 
ought here to be added to the list, as a book of good authori- 
ty, relatively at least to any that preceded, and written in a 
manly and judicious spirit.^ Camden's Life of Elizabeth is 
also a solid and valuable history. Bacon's Life of Henry 
VII. is something more : it is the first instance in our lan- 
guage of the application of philosophy to reasoning on public 
events in the manner of the ancients and the Italians. Praise 
upon Henry is too largely bestowed : but it was in the nature 
of Bacon to admire too much a ci*aflty and selfish policy ; and 
he thought also, no doubt, that so near an ancestor of his own 
sovereign should not be treated with severe impartiality. 

> [Lord Herbert's Life of Henry TTTI. he wrote tmj part Is not clear. Wood*! 
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Section V. 

On the a«iwnl State of litenttnrs. 

37. Or the Italian and other Continental universities, we 
have little to say beyond what may be collected from UniTeni- 
ihe general tenor of this literary history, that they **"• 
contributed little to those departments of knowledge to which 
we have paid most attention, and, adhering pertinaciously to 
their ancient studies, were left behind in the advance of the 
human mind. They were, indeed, not less crowded with 
scholars than before, being the necessary and prescribed road 
to lucrative professions. In theology, law, and medicine, — 
sciences the two former of which, at least, did not claim to be 
progressive, — they might sustain a respectable posture : in 
philosophy, and even in polite letters, they were less promi- 
nent 

38. The English universities are, in one point of view, very 
different from those of the rest of Europe. Their BodWan 
great endowments created a resident class, neither library 
teachers nor students, who might devote an unbroken °" 
leisure to learning with the advantage of that command of 
books which no other course of life could have afforded. It 
is true that in no age has the number of these been great; 
but the diligence of a few is enough to cast a veil over the 
laziness of many. The century began with an extraordinary 
piece of fortune to the University of Oxford, which formed in 
the seventeenth century, whatever it may since have been, one 
great cause of her literary distinction. Sir Thomas Bodley, 
with a munificence which has rendered his name more immor- 
tal than the foundation of a family could have done, bestowed 
on the university a library collected by him at great cost, 
building a magnificent room for its reception, and bequeathed 
large funds for its increase. The building was completed in 
1 606 ; and Casaubon has, very shortly afterwards, given sucli 
an account of the university itself, as well as of the Bodleian 
Library, as will perhaps be interesting to the reader, though it 
contains some of those mistakes into which a stranger is apt 
to fall. 

39. ^ I wrote you word," he says in July, 1613, to one of 

vou m. S8 
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his correspondents, " a month since, that I was going to Ox- 
^^ ,^ ford in order to visit that university and its library, 
account of of which I had heard much. Every thing proved be- 
Oxford. yond my expectation. The colleges are numerous, 
most of them very rich. The revenues of these colleges main- 
tain above two thousand students, generally of respectable 
parentage, and some even of the fii-st nobility ; for what we 
call the habits of pedagogues {pcedagogica vitce ratio) is not 
found in these English colleges. Learning is here cultivated 
in a liberal style ; the heads of houses live handsomely, even 
splendidly, like men of rank. Some of them can spend ten 
thousand livres [about £1,000 at that time, if I mistake not] 
by the year. I much approved the mode in which pecuniary 
concerns are kept distinct from the business of learning.' 
Many still are found, who emulate the liberality of their 
predecessors. Hence new buildings rise every day ; even 
some new colleges are raised from the foundation ; some are 
enlarged, such as that of Merton, over which Saville presides, 
and several more. There is one begun by Cardinal Wolsey, 
which, if it should be completed, will be worthy of the greatest 
admiration. But he left at his death many buildings, which 
he had begun, in an unfinished state, and which no one 
expects to see complete. None of the colleges, however, 
attracted me so much as the Bodleian Library, a work 
rather for a king than a private man. It is certain that 
Bodley, living or dead, must have expended 200,000 livres 
on that building. The ground-plot is the figure of the let^ 
ter T. The part which represents the perpendicular stem 
was formerly built by some prince, and is veiy handsome : 
the rest was added by Bodley with no less magnificence. 
In the lower part is a divinity school, to which perhaps 
nothing in Europe is comparable. It is vaulted with pecu- 
liar skill. The upper story is the library itself, very well 
built, and fitted with an immense quantity of books. Do 
not imagine that such plenty of manuscripts can be found 
here as in the Eoyal Library (of Paris) : there are not 
a few manuscripts in England, but nothing to what the 
king possesses. But the number of printed books is won- 
derful, and increasing every year ; for Bodley has be- 
queathed a considerable revenue for that purpose. As long 

1 " Ree studiosorum et ratloiMs 8eparat» Bunt, qnod Talde probavL" I haw 
giTen the tnuislation which seemed beft ; but I may m mistaken. 
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as I remained at Oxford^ I passed whole days in the 
library ; for books cannot be taken out, but the library is 
open to all scholars for seven or eight hours every day. 
You might always see, therefore, many of these greedily 
enjoying the banquet prepared for them, which gave me no 
small pleasure.**^ 

40. The Earl of Pembroke, Selden, and above all, Arch- 
bishop Laud, greatly improved the Bodleian Library. It 
became, especially through the munificence of that prelate, 
extremely rich in Oriental manuscripts. The Duke of 
Buckingliam presented a collection made by Erpenius to the 
public library at Cambridge, which, though far behind that 
of the sister university, was enriched by many donations, and 
became very considerable. Usher formed the library of Tri- 
nity College, Dublin ; an university founded on the English 
model, with noble revenues, and a corporate body of fellows 
and scholars to enjoy them. 

41. A catalogue of the Bodleian Library was published by 
James in 1620. It contains about 20,000 articles, catalogue 
Of these, no great number are in English, and such of Bodleian 
as there are chiefly of a later date than the year "^'•^• 

1 600 : Bodley, perhaps, had been rather negligent of poetry 
and plays. The editor observes, that there were in the library 
three or four thousand volumes in modem languages. This 
catalogue is not classed, but alphabetical ; which James men- 
tions as something new, remarking at the same time the 
difficulty of classiflcation, and that in the Grerman catalogues 
we And grammars entered under the head of philosophy. 
One published by Draud, Bibliotheca Classica, sive Cata- 
logus Officinalis, Frankfort, 1625, is hardly worth mention. 
It professes to be a general list of printed books ; but, as the 
number seems to be not more than 30,000, all in Latin, it 
must be very defective. About two-fifths of the whole are 
theological. A catalogue of the library of Sion College, 
founded in 1631, was printed in 1650 : it contains eight or 
nine thousand volumes.' 

42. The library of Leyden had been founded by the first 
Prince of Orange. Scaliger bequeathed his own to oontiiMntai 
it ; and it obtained the Oriental manuscripts of Golius. Ubrariea. 
A catalogue had been printed by Peter Bertius as early as 
1597.* ^lany public and private libraries either now began 

I GuMib. Bptot. 899. a In Humo Britannleo. • Jngkr.Hiii. LiMtcwKe.t- 
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to be fonned in France, or received great accessions ; among 
the latter, those of the historian De Tliou, and the president 
Seguier.^ No Grerman library, after that of Vienna, had 
been so considerable as one fonned in tlie coui*se of seve- 
ral ages by the Electors Palatine at Heidelberg. It con- 
tained many rare manuscripts. On the capture of the city 
by Tilly in 1622, he sent a number of these to Rome; and 
they long continued to sleep in the recesses of the Vatican. 
Napoleon, emulous of such a precedent, obtained thirty-eight 
of the Heidelberg manuscripts by the Treaty of Tolentino, 
which were transmitted to Paris. On the restitution of these 
in 1815, it was justly thought that prescription was not to be 
pleaded by Rome for the rest of the plunder, especially when 
she was recovering what she had lost by the same right of 
spoliation ; and the whole collection has been replaced in the 
library of Heidelberg. 

43. The Italian academies have been often represented as 
Italian partaking in the alleged decline of literary spirit dur- 
•fiademies. ing the first part of the seventeenth century. Nor is 
this reproach a new one. Boccalini, after the commencement 
of this period, tells us that these institutions once so famous 
had fallen into decay ; their ardent zeal in literary exercises 
and discussions having abated by time, so that, while they 
had once been frequented by private men, and esteemed by 
princes, they were now abandoned and despised by all. 
They petition Apollo, therefore, in a chapter of his Rag- 
guagli di Pamasso, for a reform. But the god replies, that 
all things have their old age and decay, and as nothing can 
prevent the neatest pair of slippers from wearing out, so 
nothing can rescue academies from a similar lot ; hence he 
can only advise them to suppress the worst, and to supply 
their places by others.* If only such a counsel were required, 
the institution of academies in general would not perish. 
And, in fact, we really find that while some societies of this 
class came to nothing, as is always the case with self -consti- 
tuted bodies, the seventeenth century ha^ births of its own to 
boast, not inferior to the older progeny of the last age. The 
Academy of Humorists at Rome was one of these. It arose 
casually at the marriage of a young nobleman of the Mancini 
family, and took the same line as many have done, reciting 
verses and discourses, or occasionally representing plays. 

^ fngkr, Hilt. Uttamlft c 8. * Bagg. zrliL c L 
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The tragedy of Demetrius, by Rocco, one of this academy^ 
is reckoned among the best of the age. The Apatisti of Flo- 
rence took their name from Fioretti, who had assumed the 
appellation of Udeno Nisielo, Academico Apatista. The 
Rozzi of Siena, whom the government had suppressed in 
1568, revived again in 1605, and rivalled another society of 
the same city, the Intronati. The former especially dedicated 
their time to pastoral in the rustic dialect (commedia rustic 
cale)j a species of dramatic writing that might amuse at the 
moment, and was designed for no other end, though several of 
these farces are extant' 

44. The Academy Delia Crusca, which had more solid 
objects for the advantage of letters in view, has been 
mentioned in another place. But that of the Lincei, 
founded by Frederic Cesi, stands upon a higher ground than 
any of the rest This young man was bom at Rome in 1 585, 
son of the Duke of Acqua Sparta, a father and a family 
known only for their pride and ignorance. But nature had 
created in Cesi a philosophic mind : in conjunction with a few 
of similar dispositions, he gave his entire regard to science, 
and projected himself, at the age of eighteen, an academy, 
that is, a private association of friends for intellectual pur- 
suits, which, with reference to their desire of piercing with 
acute discernment into the depths of truth, he denominated 
the Lynxes. Their device was that animal, with its eyes 
turned towards heaven, and tearing a Cerberus with its claws ; 
thus intimating that they were prepared for war against error 
and falsehood. The church, always suspicious, and inclined 
to make common cause with all established tenets, gave them 
some trouble, though neither theology nor politics entered 
into their scheme. This embraced, as in their academies, 
poetry and elegant literature ; but physical science was their 
peculiar object Porta, Galileo, Colonna, and many other 
distinguished men, both of Italy and the Transalpine coun- 
tries, were enrolled among the Lynxes ; and Cesi is said to 
have framed rather a visionary plan of a general combination 
of philosophers, in the manner of the Pythagoreans, which 
should extend itself to every part of Europe. The constitu- 
tions of this imaginary order were even published in 1 624 : 
they are such as could not have been realized, but, from the 
organization and secrecy that seem to have been their ele- 

> fUfl,ToLxiL 
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ments, might not improbably have drawn down a prosecution 
upon themselves, or even rendered the name of philosophy 
obnoxious. Cesi died in 1 630 ; and his Academy of Lynxes 
did not long survive the loss of their chief.^ 

45. The tide of public opinion had hitherto set regularly in 

one direction ; ancient times, ancient learning, ancient 
forwiti^ wisdom and virtue, were regarded with unqualified 
quitydi- veneration; the very course of nature was hardly 

believed to be the same, and a common degeneracy 
was thought to have overspread the earth and its inhabitants. 
This had been at its height in the first century after the 
revival of letters ; the prejudice in favor of the past, always 
current with the old, who affect to dictate the maxims of 
experience, conspiring with the genuine lustre of classical 
literature and ancient history, which dazzled the youthful 
scholar. But this aristocracy of learning was now assailed 
by a new power which had risen up in sufficient strength to 
dispute the pre-eminence. We, said Bacon, are the true 
ancients : what we call the antiquity of the world was but its 
infancy. This thought, equally just and brilliant, was caught 
up and echoed by many : it will be repeatedly found in later 
works. It became a question whether the modems had not 
really left behind their progenitors ; and though it has been 
hinted, that a dwarf on a giant's shoulders sees farther than 
the giant, this is, in one sense, to concede the point in dispute.' 

46. Tassoni was one of the first who combated the estab- 
lished prejudice by maintaining that modem times are not 
inferior to ancient : it well became his intrepid disposition.* 
But Lancilotti, an Italian ecclesiastic, and member of seveitd 
academies, pursued this subject in an elaborate work, intended 
to prove, — first, that the world was neither morally worse nor 
more afflicted by calamities than it had been ; secondly, that 
the intellectual abilities of mankind had not degenerated. It 
bears the general title, L'Hoggidi, To-Day ; and is through- 
out a ridicule of those whom he calls Hoggidiani, perpetual 
declaimers against the present state of things. He is a very 
copious and learned writer, and no friend to antiquity ; each 
chapter being entitled Disinganno, and intended to remove 

1 Salfl, xi. 102 ; llraboflchi, xi. 42, 248. in nostros nmia conT«rsi8 a^JIcen aliquid. 
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8ome false prejudice. The first part of this work ap]>eared in 
1623; the second, afler the author's death, not till 1658. 
Lancilotti wrote another book, with somewhat a similar object, 
entitled Farfalloni degP Antichi Istorici, and designed to turn 
the ancient historians into ridicule; with a good deal of 
pleasantry, but chiefly on account of stories which no one in 
his time would have believed. The same ground was taken 
soon after>vards by an English divine, George Hakewill, in 
his Apology, or Declaration of the Power and Providence of 
God in the Government of the World, published in 1627. 
This is designed to prove, that there is not that perpetual and 
universal decay in nature which many suppose. It is an 
elaborate refutation of many absurd notions which seem to 
have prevailed ; some believing that even physical nature, the 
sun and stars, the earth and waters, were the worse for wear. 
A greater number thought this true of man : his age, his size, 
his strength, his powers of mind, were all supposed to have 
been deteriorated. Hakewill patiently and learnedly refuted 
all this. The moral character of antiquity he shows to be 
much exaggerated, animadverting especially on the Romans. 
The most remarkable, and certainly the most disputable, 
chapters are those which relate to the literary merits of 
ancient and modern times. He seems to be one of the first 
who ventured to put in a claim for the latter. In this he 
anticipates Wotton, who had more to say. Hakewill goes 
much too far in calling Sidney's Ar(*adia *' nothing inferior to 
the choicest piece among the ancients ; " and even thinks ^^ he 
should not much wrong Virgil by matching him with Du 
Bartas." The learning shown in this treatise is very exten- 
sive ; but Hakewill lias no taste, %nd cannot perceive any real 
superiority in the ancients. Compared with Lancilotti, he is 
much inferior in liveliness, perhaps even in learning ; but I 
have not ob8er\'ed that he has borrowed any thing from the 
Italian, whose publication was but four years earlier. 

47. Browne's Inquiry into Vulgar Errors displays a great 
deal of erudition, but 8<*arcely raises a high notion prowne'i 
of Browne himself as a philosopher, or of the state of vuigar 
physical knowledge in England. The errors he in- *™*^ 
dicates arc such as none but illiterate persons, we should think, 
were likely to hold ; and I believe that few on the Continent, 
so late as 1646, would have required to have them exploded 
with such an ostentation of proof. Who did not knew that 
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the phoenix is a fable ? Browne was where the learned in 
Europe had been seventy years before, and seems to have 
been one of those who saturate their minds with bad books 
till they have little room for .any thing new that is better. A 
man of so much credulity and such an irregular imagination 
as Browne was almost sure to believe in witchcraft and all 
sorts of spiritual agencies. In no respect did he go in 
advance of his age, unless we make an exception for his 
declaration against persecution. He seems to have been fond 
of those trifling questions which the bad taste of the school- 
men and their contemporaries introduced ; as whether a man 
has fewer ribs than a woman, whether Adam and Eve had 
navels, whether Methusaleh was the oldest man ; the prob- 
lems of children put to adults. With a strong curiosity and 
a real love of truth, Browne is a striking instance of a merely 
empirical mind : he is at sea with sails and a rudder, but 
without a compass or log-book ; and has so little notion of 
any laws of nature, or of any inductive reasoning either as 
to efficient or final causes, that he never seems to judge any 
thing to be true or false except by experiment. 

48. In concluding our review of the sixteenth century, we 
Life and Selected Pinelli, as a single model of the literary 
eharacterof character, whicL, loving and encouraging knowledge, 
PeirwKj. jg y^^ ^^^ Utile distinguished by any writings to fall 
naturally within the general subject of these volumes. The 
period which we now bring to a close will furnish us with a 
much more considerable instance. Nicolas Peiresc was bom 
in 1580, of an ancient family in Provence, which had for some 
generations held judicial offices in the Parliament of Aix. 
An extraordinary thirst for €very kind of knowledge charac- 
terized Peiresc from his earliest youth ; and being of a weak 
constitution as well as ample fortune, though he retained, 
like his family, an honorable post in the parliament, his time 
was principally devoted to the multifarious pursuits of an 
enlightened scholar. Like Pinelli, he delighted in the rari- 
ties of art and antiquity ; but his own superior genius, and 
the vocation of that age towards science, led him on to a far 
more extensive field of inquiry. We have the life of Peiresc 
written by his countryman and intimate friend Gassendi ; and 
no one who has any sympathy with science or with a noble 
character will read it without pleasure. Few books, indeed, 
of that period are more full of casual information. 
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49. Peiresc travelled much in the early part of his life : 
he was at Rome in 1600, and came to England and Holland 
in 1606. The hard drinking, even of our learned men,^ 
disconcerted his southern stomach ; but he was repaid by the 
society of Camden, Saville, and Cotton. The king received 
Peiresc courteously, and he was present at the opening of 
parliament On returning to his native province, ho began to 
form his extensive collections of marbles and medals, but 
especially of natural history in every line. He was, |>erhaps, 
the first who observed the structure of zoophytes, though he 
seems not to have suspected their animal nature. Petrifac- 
tions occupied much of his time ; and he framed a theory of 
them which Grassendi explains at length, but which, as might 
be expected, is not the truth.' Botany was among his favor- 
ite studies ; and Europe owes to him, according to Grassendi, 
the Indian jessamine, the gourd of Mecca, the real Egyptian 
papyrus, which is not that described by Prosper Alpinus. 
He first planted ginger, as well as many other Oriental plants, 
in an European garden, and also the cocoa-nut, from which, 
however, he could not obtain fruit. 

50. Peiresc was not less devoted to astronomy : he had no 
sooner heard of the discoveries of Galileo than he set himself 
to procure a telescope, and had, in the course of the same 
year, 1610, the pleasure of observing the moons of Jupiter. 
It even occurred to him that these might serve to ascertain 
the longitude, though he did not follow up the ide^ Galileo 
indeed, with a still more inventive mind, and with more of 
mathematics, seems to have stood in the way of Peiresc He 
took, as far as appears, no great pains to publish his re- 
searches ; contenting himself with the intercourse of literary 
men who passed near him, or with whom he could maintain 
<!orresj)ondence. Several discoveries are ascribed to him by 
Gassendi: of their originality I cannot venture to decide. 
** From his retreat," says another biographer, ^ Peiresc gave 
more encouragement to letters than any prince, more even 
than the Cardinal de Richelieu, who, some time afterwards, 
founded the French Academy. Worthy to have been called 
by Bayle the attomey-genercd of literature, he kept always on 
the level of progressive science, published manuscripts at his 
own expense, followed the labors of the learned throughout 
Europe, and gave them an active impulse by his ovm aid.** 

A OMMudi, Vlte PdrMdi, p 61. * P. 147. 
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Scaliger, Salmasius, Holstenius, Kircher, Mersemie, Grotius, 
Valois, are but some of the great names of Europe whom he 
assisted by various kinds of liberality.^ He published nothing 
himself; but some of his letters have been collected. 

51. The character of Peiresc was amiable and unreserved 
among his friends ; but he was too much absorbed in the lovo 
of knowledge for insipid conversation. For the same reason, 
his biographer informs us, he disliked the society of women, 
gaining nothing valuable from the trifles and scandal upon 
which alone they could converse.* Possibly the society of 
both sexes at Aix, in the age of Peiresc, was such as, with no 
excessive fastidiousness, he might avoid. In his eagerness 
for new truths, he became somewhat credulous ; an error not 
perhaps easy to be avoided, while the accumulation of facts 
proceeded more rapidly than the ascertainment of natural 
laws. But, for a genuine liberality of mind and extensive 
attainments in knowledge, very few can be compared to 
Peiresc ; nor, among those who have resembled him in this 
employment of wealth and leisure, do I know that any names 
have descended to posterity with equal lustre, except our two 
countrymen of the next generation, who approached so nearly 
to his character and course of life, — Boyle and Evelyn. 

I Biogr. Uairenelle. * Gaasendi, p. 219. 
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